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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PARLIAMENTARY statesmen have always been addicted to the 
amiable delusion that the millennium of international good-will 
and eternal peace was at hand, and that as nation 
would no longer “lift up a sword against nation,” 
neither need they “learn war any more.” This 
mania has invariably been made the pretext for neglecting the 
problems of national defence, and for “reducing useless expendi- 
ture.” It has been the ruin of more than one foreign nation, and 
will ultimately be the ruin of this country unless it can be 
restrained by the common sense of the average man, which is 
probably our most valuable political asset. Even the great Pitt, 
“the pilot who weathered the storm,” was not exempt from this 
weakness. In February 1792, i.e., only twelve months before 
the outbreak of the great Revolutionary War, he moved to reduce 
the naval estimates on the ground, as he informed the House of 
Commons, that “unquestionably there never was a time in the 
history of this country, when, from the situation of Europe, we 
might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than at the 
present moment.” “The longer I work at politics,” said 
Bismarck, “ the less do I believe in human reckoning.” That 
one of the greatest of our Prime Ministers should have predicted 
“fifteen years of peace” on the eve of a twenty years’ war, is 
a monumental instance of human fallibility, which one might 
hope would have cured other statesmen of their determination to 
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see things as they ought to be rather than as they are. From our 
present vantage-ground even the least intelligent among us 
realises that a struggle between revolutionary France and 
monarchical Europe, involving this country was, in the natural 
order of things, just as all serious students of German policy recog- 
nise that an attack upon France in 1870 was an inevitable incident 
in the Bismarckian programme of unifying the German Empire 
by blood and iron. But how did this latter event strike the 
“experts” of the day? As our readers are aware, Lord Gran- 
ville, the newly appointed Foreign Secretary in the Gladstone 
Government, informed the House of Lords in July 1870, that 
“the day before I received the seals of the Foreign Office I had 
an unofficial communication with the able and experienced 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Hammond, at the Foreign Office, and he 
told me that he had never during his long experience known so 
great a lull in foreign affairs, and that he was not aware of any 
important question that I should have to deal with.” Every Chancery 
in Europe was then seething with excitement over the impending 
war between France and Germany, and our own Foreign Office had 
been inundated with warnings from British representatives abroad, 
The very dayafter thishistoric conversation between Lord Granville 
and Mr. Hammond (who subsequently became a Peer as a reward 
for his foresight), the Duc de Gramont(the French Foreign Minister) 
made his bellicose declaration in the Chamber of Deputies (July 6) 
that France would not quietly look on if a foreign State disturbed 
the balance of power by placing one of her Princes “on the 
throne of Charles V.” A few days later Bismarck was falsify- 
ing the Ems telegram, and six weeks afterwards the Napoleonic 
régime collapsed at Sedan. We have no right to be astonished 
at the ignorance of the British Government on the brink of 
the Franco-German War, for, as Lord Granville’s biographer 
(Lord Fitzmaurice) reminds us, “schemes of disarmament were 
in the air” in 1870—they had probably been floated by Bismarck 
—just as schemes of disarmament are in the air to-day. We 
could fill several numbers of this review with similar instances of 
misplaced official optimism, but will limit ourselves to quoting the 
famous speech delivered by the British Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent of the Committee of National Defence, at the Mansion House 
on November 9, 1902, little more than a year before the outbreak 
of the gigantic war in the Far East,which all men now recognise to 
have been humanly speaking unavoidable. Mr. Balfour declared, 
“I know not that any danger within the ken of human vision 
menaces in the smallest degree that peace which it should be our 
earnest endeavour to preserve.” 
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ITseems peculiarly opportune to recall these conspicuous failures 
in human reckoning because our responsible statesmen are 


once more the victims of an acute epidemic of 
optimism. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
diatribe against British armaments at the Albert 
Hall last December, concluding with the suggestive sentence : 
“ Do not let us mind if in their folly they call us Little Englanders,” 
was coupled with the declaration that in carrying out the policy 
of general capitulation, “We have a notable ally in our presentfiscal 
system, a great guarantee of peace, and a preventive against the 
possibility of commercialand tariff wars,” though curiously enough 
in the interval the only serious risk to peace has arisen through a 
dispute between the only existing Free Trade nations, viz., the 
British and the Turkish Empires. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s colleagues have spoken with similar simplicity, and ardent 
advocates of disarmament summon us to set a good example to the 
rest of the world—which would presumably be followed with the 
same alacrity as our policy of Free Imports. Not only are dis- 
armament speeches delivered from the Ministerial Bench in the 
House of Commons, which make a deplorable impression upon 
friendly and allied Powers, because they stimulate dangerous 
appetites and ambition elsewhere, but it is whispered abroad 
that the War Minister, wiio sees international affairs through a 
mirage of German philosophy, has agreed to an alarming 
reduction in our diminutive army, which will be announced to 
the House of Commons next month. The country will doubt- 
less be asked to believe that in case of emergency a levy en masse 
of county mobs, martialled under the auspices of Mr. Haldane’s 
Duma (i.e., the portentous Committee, comprising some of the 
soldiers and all the cranks which has been constituted under 
the inevitable Lord Esher, in order to draft yet another 
scheme of “reorganisation,” and to throw further dust in the 
eyes of the public) will be fully capable of competing with an 
equivalent number of German army corps. England will rise 
as one man, and will be about as much good. Even the 
Admiralty are infected by the current craze, if we are to believe 
the rumour that the loss of a crack battleship is to be followed, 
not by the announcement that a new vessel will be immediately 
laid down to replace the Montagu, but actuaily that one of the 
four “ armoured vessels” has been dropped from this year’s pro- 
gramme! Apparently the visit of ‘the German editors” is regarded 
by the Committee of National Defence, of which, be it remem- 
bered, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is the only permanent 
member, as an adequate alternative to themaintenance of British 
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Sea Power. The Premier has told a deputation of rabid Little 


Navyites that he sympathises with their aspirations to cripple 
the Fleet. 


BESIDES the disarmament-mongers who are prepared to apply 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount to the external policy 
A Reassuring of the State, a not to its internal manage- 
Celieake ment, there are also the self-complacent and the 

sluggish, who are always with us, and who 
are peculiarly en evidence at the present moment. They are not 
hypocrites and do not pretend to believe in the moral regene- 
ration of the universe, nor in the advent of a millennium of 
universal love. But they are immensely impressed by our superior 
skill in reducing our potential enemies to impotence, and they 
declare that “events may be safely left to take their course.” 
Their argument runs in this fashion: In the first place our 
alliance with Japan has secured permanent peace in the Far 
East, besides solving the problem of defending India, 
because in case of extremity we could always summon our 
allies to discharge the duty we had neglected. In the second 
place the entente cordiale with France has removed all possi- 
bility of war in Europe, and by transferring the French fleet 
from the hostile to the friendly, or at any rate to the neutral 
column, the British Isles are guaranteed against invasion, 
because without the co-operation of France, Germany would 
never hazard such an undertaking. In the third place Russia is 
so crippled by foreign disaster and domestic dissension, that 
she will be unable to disturb the peace of the world for half a 
generation, while as regards the rest of Europe, Great Britain 
can count on the goodwill of the majority of the members of 
the Triple Alliance, and dynastic influences will retain such 
Powers as Spain and Sweden on our side. Even Germany 
confesses to have been completely out-manceuvred by British 
diplomacy, and is seriously alarmed at the “ isolation” to which 
she was reduced at the Algeciras Conference. Hence the stream 
of personally conducted tours of German Burgomasters under 
Dr. Lunn, and of German journalists—(chaperoned by such de- 
voted Englishmen as Mr. W. T. Stead and Mr. Leo Weinthal, 
who, according to the uncontradicted assertion of the Daily 
Mail, acted as Boer Press agent during the South African War)— 
who are tumbling over one another to explain why they have so 
assiduously dissembled their profound affection for their British 
cousins.* Finally, all possibility of trouble with the United 


* Nor are these our only recent German visitors. At the very moment 
that the British fleet was mobilising for the great naval manceuvres, the 
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States is dismissed by the convenient formula that “a fratricidal 
war is simply unthinkable.” 


BEFORE disturbing this delightful international idyll, it is worth 
considering how Great Britain has attained her present position, 

. Which we may all cheerfully recognise as being 
saptaieunainag favourable at the moment and for the 
moment than at any previous period during the 
lifetime of this generation. Can it honestly be credited either to 
the practice or the preaching of the gospel of disarmament, or 
to that system of “ graceful concessions,” which Prince Bismarck 
contemptuously christened “the policy of pourboires?” Surely 
not, because otherwise we should not have had to wait until the 
twentieth century to enjoy the goodwill of other Powers. In the 
eighties we had practically forfeited our naval supremacy ; but 
instead of being everybody’s friend, we were nobody’s friend, and 
were frequently within an ace of war. The improvement in our 
international position is due to two causes, viz., the continuous de- 
velopment of British Sea Power, and the change of foreign policy 
from laissez faire to savoir faire, which have convinced other 
Powers both of our ability and our willingness to uphold com- 
mon interests. We owe the Japanese Alliance entirely to the 
conviction of the Mikado’s Government that Great Britain would 


of the Prestige. 


German East African liner Kanzler appeared at Dover much ahead of her 
scheduled time, and deposited ten officers and men of the German Imperial 
Navy, who “‘took French leave,” and landed in full uniform, ostensibly to 
place a wreath on the graves of their comrades at Folkestone who were 
drowned in the German warship Grosser Kurfiirst nearly thirty years ago ! 
This outrageous intrusion, needless to say, attracted little attention in the 
British Press, which was beginning to gush about our other German guests. 
The Daly Mirror appositely observes, “Tuesday, June 12, 1906, is the 
anniversary of nothing connected with the Grosser Kurfiirst or the German 
Navy. The ship was sunk in collision with the Kénig Wilhelm on May 31, 
1878. Twenty-eight years and twelve days after the event happens to 
coincide with the most interesting and important feature of the secret 
exercises of the British submarine division at Dover, and, curiously enough, 
twenty-eight years and twelve days after the collision the General Staff of the 
German Navy are seized with the desire to honour the memory of the gallant 
dead whose graves are in close proximity to the harbour whence the sub- 
marines emerged for active service.” Imagine the feelings—and the articles 
—of the German Editors if we sent a contingent of British officers and men to 
the mouth of the Elbe or to Kiel at the psychological moment of the German 
naval manceuvres on a similar pretext. Some Member of Parliament should 
make it his business to investigate this further statement of the Daily Mirror : 
“ The training of German carrier pigeons at English seaports was supposed to 
be sippressed three years ago, but there is no doubt whatever that under the 
pretext of sport the Germans have succeeded in plinting pigeon stations at 
every strategical point on the east and south coasts of this island.” 
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and could fulfil her undertaking to support Japan against any 
European coalition, and we may fairly claim that throughout the 
Far Eastern War the British Navy stood between Japan and catas- 
trophe. Similarly the understanding with France rests upon a 
common sense of mutual support. The French people realise that 
but for the determined attitude of Great Britain throughout the 
past year, coupled with the acknowledged superiority of the British 
Navy over the German Navy, they would have been invaded by 
their Eastern neighbour. Our relations with the Dual Monarchy 
and Italy rest on a similar moral basis. We are opposed to the 
disturbance of the Balance of Power in Europe, and have always 
resisted the overweening aggrandisement of asingle State. Small 
countries such as Holland, Switzerland, Denmark and Belgium 
regard Great Britain as a precious guarantee of their continued 
independence. Even credulous Englishmen who accept German 
assurances of friendship at their face value, would scarcely deny 
that the week we allowed our Navy to fall below the level 
of the German Navy would witness the landing of several 
German army corps on British soil. Then again, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the new era in Anglo-American 
relations dates from the discovery of the Washington 
Government in 1898—though the fact has never been allowed to 
permeate the people at large—that British battleships stood be- 
tween the American Republic and a European coalition engineered 
by the Mailed Fist and Co. Were weso demented as to follow the 
advice of Mr. Leonard Courtney, Lord Avebury or Sir Wiifrid 
Lawson, and jeopardise our aval supremacy, we should lose 
every single advantage we now enjoy, and all the Powers, great 
and small, now gravitating towards Great Britain, would be 
reluctantly compelled to group themselves round Germany. In 
other words, British prestige depends on the British Navy, which, 
however decried by peace-mongers at home, is universally recog- 
nised by peace-lovers abroad as the strongest security against 
war, just as our military impotence is a general cause of anxiety 
because it is a standing incentive to potential disturbers of the 
peace. How is it possible for practical men of affairs to ignore 
such exceedingly elementary considerations ? Why does not some 
responsible statesman make it his business to stem this tide of 
sickly sentimentalism by telling his countrymen exactly how 
we stand and why it is vital that, however much we may place 
our trust in Providence—we must keep our powder dry ? 
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CONTRARY to thestatements of our Ministers, the international situ- 
ation is fraught with considerable anxiety to those who care to look 
below the surface, though we should hesitate to 
suggest that the outlook is as ominous as when 
William Pitt, Lord Granville or Mr. Balfour made 
their famous predictions. There are two dangers to the peace of 
Europe which act and react upon one another, viz., the temporary 
eclipse of Russia as a great Power, and the restless ambition of the 
German Emperor, who is rendered almost desperate by a 
growing consciousness that his schemes have miscarried in every 
quarter of the globe from China to Peru. The dream of “a 
German India” in China has been dispelled by the triumph of 
Japan. South America is barred by the Monroe doctrine, while 
South Africa has been a distinct disappointment, At home 
Wilhelm II. is confronted by a formidable increase in the Social 
Democracy. Can we be surprised that a man of his tempera- 
ment should cast longing eyes across the frontiers of com- 
paratively weak neighbours, or that he should be frequently 
tempted to put his fortune to the touch. This is the key to the 
European situation at the present time, and it should give 
pause to British gushers. There can be little doubt but that all 
classes in Germany are thoroughly discouraged and discontented 
with the “powers that be,” and even the most patriotic Teutons 
are beginning to inquire whether all these Imperial alarums 
and excursions are worth the candle; but unfortunately public 
opinion has little or no influence on the autocrat, who can 
practically declare war upon whomsoever he pleases whenever the 
fancy may seize him. Nor should we disguise from ourselves 
the disagreeable fact that the question which divides the German 
people least is the policy of developing German Sea Power up 
to the level of British Sea Power. As we have continually pointed 
out in these pages, the great German fleet has been floated on an 
ocean of Anglophobia. All the Governmental machinery is 
working to direct the national discontent to this one particular 
channel. The German Navy League, which operates under 
immediate Imperial patronage, is more vociferous than ever, and 
although the Reichstag may be weary of the bootless waste of 
blood and treasure in South-West Africa, it has not hesitated 
materially to augment the burdens of the taxpayer, so that 
the naval programme may be expanded and accelerated. We 
can hardly resist sympathising with our journalistic guests, who 
in the intervals of their festivities in this country are compelled 
to indite the articles required to maintain the German naval 
agitation at boiling-point. 
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IF the British people seriously believe that Germany has changed 
her policy, they will believe anything. The object of all the recent 
The Only “junketing”’ is, in the first place, to punter us off 

; our guard so as to gain time for the expansion of 
anine. the German fleet, until it is able to carry out the 
object specified in the Preamble of the Navy Bill of 1900, viz., of 
holding its own against the mightiest Sea-Power ; and, in the 
second place, to create the impression abroad, especially in Paris, 
that there is a change in British policy. The frontal attack on 
the Entente Cordiale having failed, it is to be undermined, and the 
easiest way to undermine it is by persuading France that 
Great Britain is a courtesan whose affections can be had for the 
asking. We hardly think that our quicker-witted friends the 
French, who are far more intelligent as regards German intrigue 
than ourselves, are likely to be duped; but we must not under- 
rate the craft with which the idiotic speeches of our public men, 
and the asinine articles in our public Press, will be used 
against us. France occupies a peculiarly anxious position 
at the present moment, both politically and financially, owing 
to the deplorable plight of her Russian ally, which leaves her in 
a state of military isolation on the Continent. Our Navy can, 
to some extent, replace the Russian Army, but we must allow no 
shadow of doubt to remain in the French mind as to where we 
stand. Great Britain is so fortunate as to enjoy for the first time 
in her history the general confidence of the French people, 
which rests on the belief that we have entered the Entente Cordiale 
in good faith and without arriére pensée. A small school of 
Frenchmen have, so far, refused to trust “perfide Albion,” owing 
to their suspicion that we have cultivated Anglo-French relations 
for the sinister purpose of ultimately getting better terms out of 
Germany. British statesmen and British journalists who stimu- 
late these suspicions are doing the devil’s work. The only 
alternative to the Entente Cordiale is an anti-British Coalition 
embracing all Europe under the auspices of the German 
Emperor, This is the ABC and the XYZ of the European 
situation. 


WHILE fully sharing the hopes of our fellow countrymen for a 
perpetual peace between Great Britain and the United States it 
is an abuse of language to describe an Anglo- 
American war as a “ fratricidal conflict,” for the 
simple reason that the Anglo-Saxon stock in the 
United States has been submerged by the vast horde of European 
emigrants who have surged across the Atlantic during the last 


The Fratri- 
cidal War. 
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sixty years. To-day Anglo-Saxondom constitutes but a small 
proportion of the total American population. Even if we 
assumed the Anglo-Saxon element to be a thoroughly friendly 
factor, which is a large order, we should always bear in mind 
that the Government of the country, i.e, Congress and the 
Executive, are largely controlled by such notoriously Anglophobe 
elements as the Irish and the Germans, who would regard a 
war with England as anything but “ fratricidal.” It is particularly 
dangerous to blink the fact, although Americans resent any 
reference to it, that there has been a great revival of Germanism 
in the United States, as in every other part of the world, of late 
years. The pan-German movement is spreading its branches 
into many States of the Union. The Americans resemble ourselves 
in ignoring all troublesome phenomena, and they invariably 
pooh-pooh the suggestion that a foreign factor is being developed 
in their midst, as it is a reflection on their vaunted powers of 
“assimilation.” But one fine day they will learn to their cost, 
as we shall learn to our cost, that the steady spade-work of 
the German Embassy in Washington ever since the visit of 
Prince Henry has achieved considerable results. The German 
Emperor has made a special point of cultivating Teutonic 
influence both in North and South America, and he regards 
“the German vote” as constituting a valuable imperium 
in imperio of which Germany will secure the benefit at the 
appointed time. Of late years the German home Press has been 
instructed to preach the doctrine of a naval alliance between 
the United States and the German Empire, “to curb the preten- 
sions of England.” Then again our optimists would do well 
to realise that the internal political conditions in the United 
States are sufficiently serious to affect external relations. Since 
the unsavoury discovery that one man’s tinned meat is another 
man’s poison, which has followed a series of deplorable incidents 
such as the Insurance Scandals, the American people have 
become gradually possessed with the idea that the concentration 
of enormous wealth in the hands of a very few, who are a law 
unto themselves, is a public peril. That events are shaping 
themselves towards a tremendous struggle between the plutocracy 
and the democracy is clear from the remarkable article entitled 
“An Appeal to our Millionaires,’ in the June number of the 
North American Review, mentioned by our American corres- 
pondent Mr. Maurice Low. The crisis is grave, and it is at 
such moments in the life of nations that their rulers are tempted 
to seek a lightning conductor elsewhere. Nota few Americans 
would prefer a foreign war to an internal revolution. One 
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security for peace lies no doubt in the knowledge of the 
American public that war would still further rivet the plutocratic 
yoke upon the national neck, but men are easily misled when 
their passions are once aroused, and it is quite conceivable 
that we may see a revival of the former policy of twisting the 
lion’s tail. Anglo-American relations will in any case require 
skilful handling during the coming years, and the best guarantce 
against “a fratricidal war” is a strong England. 


As the British public is suffering from one of its periodical 
fits of self-complacency, and schemes of disarmament are 

‘ “in the air,” as they were in 1870, we have 
my thought it cies ia publish i thoughtful 
examination of the problem of Imperial 
Defence from the pen of a friendly foreigner, who is no less 
distinguished than competent. Colonel Camille Favre’s name 
is familiar to our readers not only on account of his gallant 
efforts to stem the tide of Continental Anglophobia during 
the South African War, but also as that of an eminent officer 
of the Swiss army, and an effective exponent of the militia 
system. He has paid us several visits and has made a special 
study of the British army, and there is no _ foreigner 
who is more entitled to a hearing in this country, while 
few Englishmen could discuss the question with equal 
knowledge and grasp. Needless to say Colonel Favre declines 
to echo the comfortable platitudes of professional politicians 
either as regards the international or the military outlook. He 
reminds us that although it is nearly four years since the close 
of the Boer War, we have made no serious attempt to provide 
ourselves with an adequate army, and seem indeed to have for- 
gotten everything about the war except that we gained the day. 
Our contributor naturally repudiates seriatim the astonishing 
propositions propounded by Mr. Balfour a year ago as to the 
inviolability of this island against attack, which were applauded 
to the echo by the House of Commons and laughed to scorn by 
all serious military students. We know it is useless to urge 
politicians to interest themselves in questions of National 
Defence, which outrage Liberals and bore Conservatives ; but we 
earnestly ask those who are not politicians to read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest Colonel Favre’s suggestive and stimulating 
article. We cannot help hoping that it may bring us a step 
nearer to the coming reaction against the “ Blue Water ”’ mania 
which not only dominites the Admiralty—to which we do not 
object —but also the War Office and the Committee of National 
Defence. 
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IT is no longer denied in well-informed quarters that the German 
Government are exceedingly anxious to exploit the present “ era 

of good feeling” by inveigling the British 
Ear REN cuaneea ee te the Baghdad Railways 
which is destined to place Asia Minor in the 
grip of the Hohenzollerns, to make the German Emperor master 
of the Turkish legions, and to enable him to set up a dangerous 
centre of unrest in the Middle East, equally threatening to British, 
French and Russian interests. The modus operandi is character- 
istic. It is recognised even in Berlin that “ German entangle- 
ments” are not popular in this country, and therefore in the first 
instance subterranean efforts are being made through different 
groups of cosmopolitan financiers to enlist the support of the 
Russian and the French Governments, while similar influences are 
being mobilised in this country, where a Press campaign will 
shortly be set on foot by the contemptiblelittle clique of journalists 
who take their orders from Carlton House Terrace. Should the 
French and Russians be successfully bamboozled, this “ inter- 
national” undertaking will be presented tothe British Government, 
no longer as the project of the Deutsche Bank, but as the policy 
of “ our French friends,” and as “a stepping-stone to an Anglo- 
Russian understanding.” Meanwhile it will be represented in 
St. Petersburg and in Paris as a policy dear to the British 
Government. We find it hard to believe that Europe is still so 
simple in the face of the painfully instructive experiences of the 
past year as to be taken in by this obvious artifice. The Russian 
Government has absolutely no interest whatsoever in the con- 
struction of a railway which must strengthen German influence 
at Constantinople and multiply German opportunities for 
intrigue in Persia. Nor is the French Government anxious to 
hand over Asia Minor to a hostile Power, or to promote a scheme 
involving the transfer of British mails from French railways to 
German railways, as the Baghdad railway is only one section of 
a great German through route for carrying troops and mails 
right across Western Europe via Constantinople to the Persian 
Gulf; British interests in the matter are too obvious to need 
discussion. As Russia, France and Great Britain are now on 
mutually friendly terms, how can they possibly be misled by 
German diplomacy as to each other’s sentiments towards the 
Baghdad Railway ? 


Railway. 
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Mr. H. F. B. LYNCH, the well-known authority on the Middle East, 
and an active Liberal Member of Parliament, discusses the 
relations between Macedonia and the Baghdad 
Railway in an instructive letter to the Times 
(June 16) in connection with the suggestion that 
the British Government should consent to an increase of 3 per 
cent. in the Turkish Customs duties, which are fixed by treaty at 
8 per cent., and of which it is estimated that at least 60 per cent. 
would fall upon British trade. According to the Foreign Office, 
the proposed increase would bring in no less than £750,000 
per annum to the Turkish exchequer, of which 25 per cent. must, 
under the decree of 1903, be applied to the reduction of the 
debt, leaving 75 per cent. or £560,000 to flow annually into the 
Turkish treasury. We are told that this sum is to be ear-marked 
to supply the deficit in the budget of Macedonia, which amounted 
in 1904 to £720,000, but which, thanks to economies, has been 
reduced to about the amount of the additional revenue under 
the increased duties, viz., £560,000. As Mr. Lynch points out, 
the Macedonian deficit has hitherto been made up by Turkey from 
the Imperial exchequer ; and it follows “ that these funds, to the 
extent of about {600,000 a year, would be set free for any 
purpose to which Turkey may desire to apply them in the event 
of the proposal being sanctioned for an increase in the Customs 
duties.” He tells us that it is “credibly reported from Constan- 
tinople that these funds thus to be set free are to be applied to 
finding the guarantee for the Baghdad Railway,” while, “by a 
significant coincidence, the question of the Baghdad Railway is 
being actively discussed in the German Press.” As our readers 
are aware, a certain section of the railway has already been built 
in Asia Minor as a branch of the existing Anatolian Railway ; 
but, as Mr. Lynch reminds us, it is still a great distance from 
the regions which’ it is ultimately intended to exploit. “The 
task now before the Germans is the comparatively difficult one 
of taking the line across the Taurus into the Mesopotamian 
plain. The money for building the existing line was derived 
from the proceeds of a loan issued by the Turkish Government 
at 4 per cent. interest and taken up at about 86. ... If, therefore, 
the Turks employ the whole of the money to be set free by the 
increased Customs to the Baghdad Railway, they will presumably 
be able to borrow to the extent of about {£12,000,000.” The 
section of the railway already completed is estimated to have 
cost about £8000 a mile, including rolling stock. If double 
that sum—viz., £16,o00o—be allowed for the 375 miles about to 
be commenced, “which, when completed will have taken the 
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enterprise across the Taurus and a long way on its ulterior 
journey towards the Persian Gulf, we get a sum of £6,000,000, 
which is only half the sum mentioned above as the capitalised 
value of the revenues set free by the new Customs duties if 
applied to finance the Baghdad Railway.” 


THE whole transaction is as clear as the noon-day sun. The 
British Government is being called upon to consent to an 
increased taxation of several hundred thousand 
pounds per annum upon British trade, ostensibly 
in the interests of Macedonian reform, but really 
in order that Germany may construct a strategic railway, to be 
linked up with other strategic railways in Asia Minor, with 
objects at which we may shrewdly guess from our recent experi- 
ence on the Egyptian frontier. Mr. Lynch adds, “The nature of 
this vast enterprise, destined to place under German control, not 
only a great railway from the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf, but 
also the railway system of Syria, which is being extended along 
the Egyptian frontier to Mecca and Medina, is not yet fully 
appreciated by the general public,” and he asks whether upon a 
matter of the utmost importance to British interests, our Govern- 
ment will give away the very strong card which we hold owing 
to the necessity of our consent to any increase in the Customs 
duties “in favour of our friends the Germans.” “What are we 
going to get in return? A few paltry promises of amelioration 
in the service of the Customs, and a mining law to enable cosmo- 
politan speculators to exploit the mines in Turkey!” Although 
Macedonia is the pretext for increasing the Customs duties, there 
is not the smallest justification for consenting to the employment 
of these funds to defray the military and civil expenditure of 
Turkey in that province, unless we secure the strictest safeguards. 
As Mr. Lynch reiterates, we are exchanging illusory paper 
reforms in Macedonia against the surrender of our impregnable 
position towards the Baghdad railway, and he makes “a strong 
plea for a reconsideration of the whole matter. If real reforms 
be introduced into Macedonia the deficit will soon be converted 
into a surplus. Meanwhile I do trust that we may be saved from 
committing what I can only characterise in the language of 
M. de Talleyrand, ‘C’est plus qu’un crime, c’est une faute.’”” We 
trust the Government may be disposed to heed this earnest 
appeal from one of their own supporters. 


An Amazing 
Transaction. 
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THE well-known German weekly, the Grenzboten, has obligingly 
published (June 8) a remarkable article by a contributor who 
according to Reuter’s Agency, “stands in the 
closest relations with the Wilhelmstrasse,” 
expounding the German semi-official view with 
charming candour. The Baghdad Railway, we 
are told, “affords an excellent opportunity for the conclusion 
of an Anglo-German agreement,” as Great Britain has both a 
financial and a political interest in the enterprise. “She has 
already tried in vain to invest capital in the railway, and has 
hitherto met with but little sympathy from the German banks.” 
After this amusing travesty of the facts we learn that “much as 
Germany wishes to keep the line under German influence, it 
is hardly to Germany’s interest to hold so much capital in a 
distant foreign country.” In other words, the Baghdad Railway 
is not a sufficiently good investment for German capital. 
Hence the necessity of enlisting the British and French 
investor! The article continues, “Great Britain desires the 
Baghdad Railway to run into Koweyt,a port on the Persian 
Gulf, and she must therefore, in the comparatively near future, 
enter into negotiations with Germany. The question must be 
settled soon, for the termination of the line at a seaport will 
necessitate the construction of works, Custom-houses, &c. A 
German post-office must also be established at the end of the 
line.” We trust that these ingenuous admissions will not be lost 
upon those who pretend to regard this German line as an 
“ international” undertaking. The Grenzboten proceeds to declare 
that “Germany is now certainly entering an Asiatic sphere of 
interest, but in a purely economic, not a political, capacity. On 
the other hand, however, the line is of political and military 
importance to Turkey, for which it will open up vast tracts, and 
for which, in case of war, it will facilitate the mobilisation of the 
troops stationed in Asia Minor. In other words, the construc- 
tion of the Baghdad Railway signifies the strengthening of the 
Mahomedan world, with which Great Britain has principally to 
reckon.” This is almost word for word what we have 
constantly urged, viz., that the project is primarily military, 
and is both calculated and designed to be a dangerous menace 
to British interests in the Middle East. As regards Anglo- 
German relations the writer declares, and for once we are in 
entire agreement with him, that sentimental references to 
Shakespeare and Goethe “ will effect very little towards friend- 
ship,” pleasantly adding, “the Germans will only impress the 
British if they build railways in foreign lands, start new steam- 
ship lines, or push British lines out of the field.” After this 
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exposé des motifs, it seems incredible that any financiers calling 
themselves British should touch the Baghdad Railway with a 
pair of tongs. This suggestive article concludes as follows: “ If 
the Germans build an efficient fleet now that they have the most 
efficient army and the strongest and best-educated army of 
workmen, then John Bull will hasten, not to make war on 
Germany, but to shake hands.” The Outlook reminds us that the 
same number of the Grenzboten contains a bitter attack upon the 
British nation, comparing England and Germany to Carthage 
and Rome. What a comment on Aveburyism. 


THE question is further illuminated by a letter in the Spectator 
of June 16, signed “C.S.H.,” declaring that “it is abso- 
lutely fatuous to believe that the Germans are 
anxious to promote the Baghdad railway solely 
for trade purposes,” and quoting a very striking 
passage from a pamphlet, Der Kommende Krieg, by Major K. von 
Bruckhausen, published in Berlin last January. We need 
scarcely remind our readers that no German officer publishes 
opinions without very good grounds for believing that they 
commend themselves to his superiors. After describing the 
invasion of Great Britain as Trdéume, Major von Bruckhausen goes 
on to say: 


The German 
Military View. 


But there are some other, though more distant, possibilities. Only in the 
single British Colony which we can reach without going by ship, z.c., the Indian 
Empire—could England in any circumstances be struck. There it is also 
extremely vulnerable. One’s first thought is to look on it as a mere adventure ; 
but this disappears on closer consideration. One must naturally think of 
Germany, years perhaps after the blow inflicted on it, as the ally of Russia, 
and then that, as the crow flies, it is only half the distance from Berlin to the 
Northern frontier of Afghanistan that itis from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok : 
moreover, by the employment of waterways not open tothe English ships, two 
lines of railway would be available instead of only one as to Manchuria. 
There would also be a third way, provided that Austria, Turkey, and Persia 
could be gained over to arrange the carrying out of the Baghdad Railway. In 
any case a Russo-German army could reach the Northern frontier of Afghan- 
istan more quickly by land than England could by sea if the Suez Canal were 
closed. Shall a Germany rendered defenceless and humiliated by the anuihi- 
lation of its fleet at sea not make such an attempt to retaliate for the new 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance by “going one better”? This would be the more 
possible. if, in the event of an outbreak of hostilities with England, Islam could 
be made serviceable to the German cause. Think of our Kaiser as the friend 
of the Sultan at the Golden Horn! Our Kaiser—in consequence of the visit 
to Tangier—acclaimed as the Protector of Islam! By some exercise of thought 
very dangerous consequences may be made to result to England both in 
Northern Africa and in India. One thinks of Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


What if some day German and Turkish battalions should march there 
together... .? 
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“C,S.H.” points out that “a short study of Bradshaw’s ‘ Over- 
land Guide,’ Routes ro and 12, will show that, even with existing 
facilities, it is possible to reach Khushk, six miles from the Afghan 
frontier, and ninety-four miles from Herat, on the tenth or 
eleventh day from Berlin, and Andijan, the present eastern 
terminus of the Central Asia Railway, in a not much longer 
time. Troops can therefore be poured on to our north-west 
Indian frontier by routes with which it is not possible for us to 
interfere,” and he (the Sectator’s correspondent) pertinently 
inquires, “ Why, then, consent to, and assist in, the increase of 
such facilities for attacking ourselves ?” Echo answers Why ? 


HOWEVER much Englishmen may prefer to devote themselves 
to their own affairs, they cannot escape from their responsibilities 
A Visit to as citizens of a great European Power, or the 
ition consequent obligation of following every move 
; on the Continental chess-board. European 
affairs are, strictly speaking, our own affairs, as the position of 
this country depends quite as much in the future as through- 
out our past history on the preservation of the Balance 
of Power in Europe as on the maintenance of British naval 
supremacy, because without the former the latter becomes 
impossible. Were the Continent to become unified or even 
confederated under one sovereign, we must inevitably sink to 
the political level of the Isle of Man. As a sea Power we should 
be hopelessly outclassed and outbuilt. So, however selfish and 
insular we may be, we simply cannot afford to cultivate “ splendid 
isolation,” either politically or morally. The chief Continental 
event of the past month was the visit of Kaiser Wilhelm II. to 
Kaiser Francis Joseph in Vienna, with the double object of 
impressing the world with the importance of the Triple Alliance, 
and of disabusing the German people of the notion that tactless 
diplomacy had alienated their allies. It was the direct outcome 
of the Algeciras Conference, which disclosed Germany in an 
uncomfortable minority of two. Hence the feverish and most 
embarrassing telegram which Wilhelm II. thought fit to address 
to Count Golouchouski, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister. 

At the moment when, with the consent of your most gracious Sovereign, I 
am sending to Count Welsersheimb (Austro-Hungarian delegate at Algeciras) 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Red Eagle in thanks for his successful 
efforts at Algeciras, I feel impelled to express to you from my heart my 
sincere thanks for your unshakable support of my representatives, a fine deed 
of a true-hearted ally. You have proved yourself to be a brilliant second on 
the duelling-ground (Sekundant auf der Mensur), and you may be certain of 
similar service in similar case from me also.— WILLIAM Imp. REx. 
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It was instantly recognised in Germany as elsewhere that 
this left-handed compliment to Austria and heavy back-hander 
at Italy was the greatest gaffe which had been perpetrated since 
the notorious Kruger telegram of 1896; and even those very 
subservient organs which derive both their information and 
their inspiration from the Wilhelmstrasse ventured to murmur. 


THE German Emperor would not, however, be denied, and the 
telegram to Count Golouchouski was followed by the announce- 
ment from Berlin that Wilhelm II. would visit his 
An Unlucky 4 ustro-Hungarian ally, which provoked the retort 
Teieieo. ustro-Hungarian ally, which p ed the retor 
from Vienna that he had invited himself, while 
the Hungarian Press broke into a storm of denunciation, as 
the German Emperor was suspected of having fomented 
the late conflict between Crown and Coalition; whereupon 
the semi-official German Press was instructed to deny that 
the visit bore any political significance whatsoever. It was a 
purely personal compliment by the younger to the elder 
Sovereign. Wilhelm II. spent the early days of June in Vienna, 
and devoted himself to charming everybody, especially the 
Hungarians. His delicate attentions to their Premier, Dr. 
Wekerle, effected a sensible modification in the tone of the 
Buda-Pest Press. Unfortunately, as we saw last year when 
he had succeeded in ousting M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister, Kaiser Wilhelm II. is constitutionally 
unable to leave well alone, and he persuaded the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to join him in the following effusive telegram to 
their absent ally, the King of Italy: “We two, united, send to 
our third true ally, the expression of our unchangeable friend- 
ship.” King Victor Emmanuel, who has been described as 
“the first diplomatist in Europe,” replied: “I share the 
satisfaction of your Majesty and of his Majesty the German 
Emperor at your meeting, and beg the two allies to accept, 
together with my thanks for your kind telegram, the assurance 
of my true and unalterable friendship.” Diplomatic experts 
were not slow to note the nuances in these two missives, 
especially the significant omission of any reference to the Triple 
Alliance in the reply. This interchange of telegrams simply 
served to re-open the controversy as to the precise position and 
future prospects of the Triplice, semi-official Germany, as in duty 
bound, maintaining that it was as stable as ever ; but though it has 
since received official benisons from Count Golouchouski (the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister) and Signor Giolitti (the new 


Italian Premier), the Triple Alliance is generally regarded as a 
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mariage de convénance rather than a marriage of affection, which 
would be unable to survive any severe strain. In their hearts the 
Germans know that they could not count upon Italy as in the 
days of Crispi, Bismarck’s dupe in the Triplice, should they 
make an unprovoked attack on France. In other words, the 
French would be relieved from the disagreeable necessity of 
detaching two army corps to watch the Italian frontier. 


THE visit to Vienna provoked an unprecedented discussion in 
the German Press upon the Imperial management of foreign 
affairs, which was condemned as being demon- 
strative and undignified, and still more for the 
little grist brought to the German mill. Dr. 
Paasche, the second Vice-President of the Reichstag, opened the 
ball at a conference of National Liberal delegates in Schleswig 
Holstein with the complaint that Germany now occupied a 
position of “splendid isolation.” The Vossische Zeitung, a par- 
ticularly “tame” newspaper, dared to declare that Dr. Paasche’s 
words “are not only apt but also in accordance with popular 
feeling, which is opposed to demonstrations on the part of 
sovereigns and their statesmen,” and cruelly enumerated the 
various unsuccessful attentions which had been paid to various 
foreign Powers, concluding with the observation that for the 
future it would be as well for the Imperial Government to 
cultivate austere reserve. It would certainly be a great relief to 
foreign nations if the advice of the Vossische Zeitung were ac- 
cepted, as nothing is more disconcerting to the world at large than 
the perpetual interference of Potsdam. The Berliner Post swelled 
the chorus of criticism by cryptically connecting the decline in 
the attendance of yachts at the Kiel Regatta with the mismanage- 
ment of German policy! But the most conspicuous expression 
of dissatisfaction appeared in the Rheinische Westfdlische Zeitung, 
the Bismarckian organ of the great industrialists, which acquired 
extrinsic importance from the folly of the Prussian authorities at 
Essen in raiding its premises with the object of obtaining 
material for a prosecution for /ése majesté. As the Times Berlin 
correspondent observes, the objectionable article, which was 
entitled “The Patched-up Triple Alliance,” “did not materially 
differ in the view it had expressed from the utterances of several 
discontented contemporaries, although it exhibited questionable 
taste in describing the telegram to the King of Italy, with its 
double signature, as conceived in the picture postcard style of 


correspondence.” According to the Rheinische Westfdlische 
Zeitung : 
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No serious friend of the Triple Alliance will be able to get rid of the uneasy 

feeling that the strongly underlined demonstrative character of the visit has 
really given umbrage to all concerned, especially because on the one part it so 
markedly bore the impress of sic volo sic *ubeo. If only the suggestion of the 
meeting had come from Vienna; if only at the moment when the two 
Emperors met a spontaneous greeting had arrived from their ally in Rome, 
instead of an entirely personal assurance of friendship, and that, too, in the 
form of a prepaid reply! As it fell out, the spirit of the unhappy telegram 
about the “second on the duelling-ground”—a telegram, the very extravagance 
of which was calculated to wound Hapsburg amour propre—did not cease to 
brood over Schénbrunn, and no semi-official manufacture of feeling which 
merely takes into account the really sincere wishes of the two German races, 
but not the “third party” in question, will be able to efface the impression 
which had been created. 
The “ powers that be” in Germany are constantly criticised by 
the Socialist Press, and occasionally by the so-called Liberal Press, 
but it is almost unheard of for a Conservative organ, such as the 
Rheinische Westfilische Zeitung, to write thus: “In the latest 
political move of the German Emperor there was something 
affected and artificial, in which those who involuntarily bore a 
hand only acquiesced with reluctance. Their acquiescence did 
not spring from the dictates of their hearts, but from the cool 
and reasoned calculation, ‘if we don’t join in the play there will 
be a European scandal, and this decorative Berlin theatrical 
rehearsal is not worth it.” Finally, the Triple Alliance in its 
revived form is compared to the restored castle of Kreuzenstein, 
which the Emperor William visited, “a German antiquarian 
relic in the Slavicised Danubian Empire, which swarms with 
lurking enemies of Germany.” 


As we have already pointed out, there is a sense of uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction in the German masses at the present time, 
Revolt of the coupled with a growing want of confidence in 
Reichstag. the Kaiser. Russian developments seriously alarm 

the reactionary classes, and Potsdam itself is in 
a state of nervous excitement, which bodes ill for the peace of 
the world. Even the Imperial Reichstag has been infected by the 
popular irritation. After passing the Navy Bill (the single feature 
of Imperial policy which excites national enthusiasm), and the 
necessary Finances Reform Bill, increasing the revenue by nine 
millions per annum—a remarkable performance in a country 
which ex hypothesi is being ruined by Protection—the German 
Parliament plucked up sufficient courage to refuse bya majority of 
143 votes to 119 to vote the salary of the new Secretary for the 
Colonies. It rejected practically in its entirety the supplementary 
estimate for South-West Africa, including the projected extension 
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of the Liideritz Bay railway to the border of Cape Colony, upon 
which Wilhelm II. has set his heart, after a stormy debate in which 
Colonel von Deimling, the officer appointed to succeed General 
von Trotha in the South-West African command, declared that 
the withdrawal of the troops would mean the abandonment of 
the South of the Colony, and would bea total sacrifice of German 
prestige. He added amid great excitement: “So long as I have 
the honour to hold the command, the southern districts will not 
be abandoned unless my Emperor issues a command to that 
effect, and it is he alone who has to decide and no one else.” 
The health of the troops in the South was, he declared, in a ter- 
rible state, as the result of insufficient supplies, and was now 
worse than it had ever been since the beginning of the insurrec- 
tion. Was it necessary for him to place the bodies of men who 
had died of starvation on the table of the House ? If they rejected 
the vote for the railway, let Deputies go and tell their electors 
that they had to spend millions upon British provisions. On the 
other hand if they would vote the railway, he would tell them 
how many troops could be withdrawn. Colonel Deimling’s jack- 
boot speech provoked an impassioned reply from the Radical 
leader, Dr. Miller Sagan, who described his language as 


unworthy both of himself and of the German Reichstag. How can a 
representative of the Government dare to declare before this House, “ You 
may decide what you like; the South will not be abandoned”? Ifa Sovereign 
speaks in that tone, it may, we may, take it quietly [Socialist interruptions] — 
let me finish my sentence—and he gets the answer he deserves. But if here, 
in this House, an officer dares to employ such expressions—why, we have left 
the realm of Parliamentarism ; we are dealing with the So/dateska. How can 
Herr von Deimling dare to propose that we should bargain about the with- 
drawal of troops? ... . If it is in the interests of the German fatherland that 
the troops should remain, they will remain, and if they can be withdrawn, they 
must be withdrawn, and they will be withdrawn, Colonel von Deimling, 
whether you wish it or not. 

Even the spokesman of the Clerical Centre, Herr Grober, was 
obliged to declare that the Colonel’s language was unbecoming, 
and, as we have noted, the estimates were rejected, though sub- 
sequently the Clericals came to an understanding with the 
Governmentto restore the old Colonial Department of the Foreign 


Office. 


It is credibly asserted that the German Emperor, who com- 
mands resources beyond the control of Parliament, is determined 
_— to extend the existing railway in South-West 
weg’ Africa to the border of Cape Colony, not so much 
Sore. : ‘ 
for the purpose of controlling the insurgent 
natives, as in order to acquire a point d’appui near a disaffected 
district of British South Africa pour émbéter les Anglais. This is 
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not the only place where Germany is cultivating the policy of the 
open sore. One source of friction is being established on the 
Egyptian frontier, others are to be created with our own co- 
operation on the Persian Gulf and on the Persian frontier. In 
this manner our superior Sea Power is to be neutralised by supe- 
rior Military Power. This multiplication of our frontiers would 
appear to demand a considerable development of British land 
power. It would be interesting to know how under the Haldane 
dispensation we are to hold India against Russia, Egypt against 
Turkey, and Persia and South Africa against Germany ? Is it by 
the mobilisation of county mobs ? 


HoME affairs have been singularly dull up to the moment of 
writing. Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Chamberlain’s terrible 
er threat of a General Election next year, which 

greatly fluttered the Liberal dovecots, and turned 
the Wesminster Gazette a shade greener, there have been remarkably 
few noteworthy episodes, unless it be the development of a new 
political type—the lady hooligan. We confess to watching the 
operations of the so-called “ Suffragettes” with considerable 
satisfaction. There wasa real danger of Woman’s Suffrage, as 
an ever-increasing number of politicians, many out of sheer 
cowardice or pure laziness, and very few from conviction, had 
succumbed to the tyranny of the shrieking sisterhood. We 
might easily have drifted into a revolution, for which so far as we 
are able to make out there is exceeding little demand either by 
men or women, before we knew where we were. The Suffragettes 
have saved the situation. They have at once reminded us of the 
gravity of the proposal by demonstrating the utter unfitness of 
its most ardent advocates to exercise the functions they claim 
Doubtless some of the Suffragists deplore the eccentricities 
of the Suffragettes, not only because they are damaging to 
the cause, but also because they are discreditable to the sex, 
Judging, however, from the attitude of certain of its Parliamen- 
tary champions, it would be erroneous to imagine that the 
grotesque proceedings in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons, or the farcical crusadeagainst Mr. Asquith, is generally 
repudiated by the “ movement.” We must therefore take it that 
among the weapons by which Woman’s Suffrage is to be hence- 
forward advanced are the disturbance of public meetings, the 
howling down of opponents, the use of horse-whips, and when 
the offenders are ejected, biting, scratching, kicking and scream- 
ing will be resorted to. Any one who opposes the opinion of the 
lady-hooligan will be picketed at his private house, and his family 
will be subjected to acourse of “ peaceful persuasion.” The one 
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person who stands to score by recent occurrences is, needless to 
say, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith, who greatly 
to his credit has become the target of hysterical animosity. He 
appears to be regarded as the single vertebrate member of the 
Cabinet. If he can be bullied into surrendering to the 
Suffragettes, Ministers will forthwith introduce a Bill enabling 
women to vote and sit in Parliament, as it cannot be supposed 
for a moment that those who regard the political disfranchise- 
ment of women as a serious hardship will rest satisfied with the 
mere privilege of voting for a man, because if men are unable 
to represent women on the register, they certainly cannot repre- 
sent them in Parliament—a point which the advocates of the 
change steadily shirk. From the moment women become 
electors, there will be an irresistible case for their admission to 
the House of Commons. Are the people of this country prepared 
not only to alter the whole basis of their political system, but 
also to revolutionise the relations between the sexes? We 
believe not, and we are not convinced to the contrary by the 
hysteria of the Suffragettes. It is high time that members of 
Parliament ceased to treat Woman Suffrage as a harmless fad in 
which they may safely humour their lady friends for the sake of 
a quiet life. It is as pernicious and dangerous a proposal as 
Home Rule. 


THE House of Commons has practically become a Committee on 
the Education Bill, which is expected to absorb its energies until 
the closing days of July, when it will be sent up 
to the House of Lords. This relatively rapid pro- 
gress is the result of a draconian application of 
the system known as “closure by compartments,” which was 
violently denounced by the Radicals as an abuse of free speech 
whenever it was employed by the late Government. The 
general public have little regard for the obsolete and cumbrous 
procedure of the House of Commons, and sensible people 
recognise that closure in some shape or form is a necessity to 
every legislature, but there is all the difference in the world 
between Mr. Balfour’s closuring of the Education Bill of 1902 
after thirty-eight days’ discussion, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s closuring of the Birrelligious Bill after six days’ 
debate. The Outlook does not overstate the case in describing this 
performance as ‘‘as cynical an abuse of power as ever defaced 
the records of a Government nominally pledged to liberty of con- 
science and freedom of speech.” At the same time we have 
no reason to grumble, because, in the first place, the Premier’s 
action will materially strengthen the hands of the House of Lords 
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in dealing with a measure which has been rushed through the 
Lower House by means of the gag and the guillotine, and in 
the second place an invaluable precedent is established for 
closuring the future Tariff Reform Bill, which will save a lot of 
trouble. The conduct of the Cabinet in gagging the House of 
Commons was perfectly intelligible to those who had followed 
the debates prior to the Premier’s coup d'état. The opening 
days in Committee, in spite of the numerical weakness of the 
Opposition, of its internal dissensions, its half-hearted leadership, 
its miserable “whipping” and poor attendance, constituted a 
series of humiliations for the Government in general, and Mr. 
Birrell in particular. Hardly any one had a good word to say for 
the Bill in any quarter of the House. It was simply riddled with 
criticism not only from the Unionist and Nationalist benches, 
but also by the Labour Party, as well as by every Liberal with a 
soulto call his own. Inter alia Mr. Lough, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Mr. Birrell’s subordinate, 
amid the gaping silence of his own friends and the enthusiastic 
encouragement of his opponents, delivered an admirable defence 
of denominational religion, and a complete reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s anti-Clerical claptrap, while Mr. Masterman, one of the 
very few interesting figures in the new House, shattered the case 
for the exclusive endowment of one particular form of religious 
teaching, reminding the Passive Resisters that they “ professed 
to struggle for freedom of conscience, not freedom of their 
conscience.” 


THAT the Birrelligious Bill, as Mr. Chamberlain has repeatedly 
pointed out, is yet another unsettlement of the controversy, is 
clear from such incidents as the great demon- 
A Chance for . ; 
das: Teenie: stration of Lancashire Churchmen in London 
under the democratic guidance of the Bishop of 
Manchester, who has practicallythe whole County Palatine behind 
him in resisting the Ministerial measure. Should it ever be passed 
into law in anything like its present shape, it would provoke a 
far larger measure of ‘ passive resistance” than its predecessor. 
We have in previous numbers endeavoured to explain the 
character of what is practically a Nonconformist raid on the 
Church of England, and there is no need to weary our readers 
by detailing the debates in Committee in the House of Commons, 
as the whole question must be thrashed out afresh in the 
ampler ether of the House of Lords. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Government started with the determination of 
resisting every amendment, but the logic of events has been 
too strong for them, and they have been compelled to make 
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several minor concessions, while they promise to get into a hope- 
less mess over Clause IV., which is being discussed as these 
pages are being printed. Ministers are between the devil and 
the deep sea. They cannot make the concessions required to 
render the Bill acceptable to the community at large, because 
they depend for their political existence on Dr. Clifford and 
Co. It is precisely this fact which affords the House of 
Lords an opportunity almost as remarkable as was offered by the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, of making itself the mouthpiece of the 
national will, provided, as we have previously pointed out, that the 
Peers are prudent in their treatment of other measures, such as 
the Trade Disputes Bill, which enjoy very strong; popular back- 
ing, and arouse little popular opposition, We doubt whether it 
would be wise to reject the Education Bill, as an Education Bill 
was undoubtedly an issue at the General Election, and it was 
decided in a sense unfavourable to our Party. The House of 
Lords should therefore confine itself to harmonising this 
Bill with the expectations entertained at the polls. In so 
doing they would be fortified by the knowledge that in the 
event of a conflict with the House of Commons, it is they who 
will represent the people. We refuse to believe that the Peers 
will accept the characteristically cowardly counsel of Lord 
James of Hereford, and surrender, like the Commons, to Dr. 
Clifford and Co., who constitute an insignificant minority of the 
nation. It so happens that the necessary amendments to the 
Education Bill are contained in a letter bearing the signature 
of the Bishop of Hereford, which was published in the Times of 
May 7. It was very obliging of our only Radical Prelate, so to 
speak, “to give the show away.” 


THAT the Radicals are conscious of losing the confidence of the 
country is shown by their failure to utilise two tempting oppor- 
tunities of testing the drift of public opinion. Sir 
a” Edward Clarke—who had somehow convinced the 
City of London that he was a Tariff Reformer, 

and was accordingly returned to Parliament by a bumper majority 
atthe General Election, after which he declared himself a Free 
Trader so-called—ultimately realised that his position was inde- 
fensible. As the result of the pressure of the City Conservative 
Association, he applied for the Chiltern Hundreds. Sir Edward 
Clarke has always enjoyed the esteem of the Radical Party, and 
throughout his differences on the Fiscal question with his own 
side, he was enthusiastically applauded by the Radical Press, 
ostensibly on the ground that he really represented the views of 
the City of London, which was alleged to be Free Trade to the 
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backbone. It was consequently no little surprise to the general 
public that when Sir Edward Clarke resigned, and Sir Frederick 
Banbury was selected as Conservative candidate after categorically 
declaring himself to be a “ whole hogger,” that the entire Radical 
posse comitatus of the City of London should have scuttled, and 
allowed a Chamberlainite pur sang to walk over. Where were all 
the Schusters and the Trittons? What had become of Lord 
Avebury, Mr. Bowles and the Unionist Free Traders, who claim 
to muster 5000 votes, and were only beaten by 11,000 votes at the 
previous by-election ? That the City of London has finally shed its 
Cobdenism is now conclusively established beyond all shadow of 
doubt, and the incident supplies a striking commentary on the 
absurd assumption that Tariff Reform is dead. Hardly less satis- 
factory than the unopposed return of Sir Frederick Banbury is 
the statement of the Spectator that in a letter to the Conservative 
Association Lord Curzon had said—we are quoting our contem- 
porary—“ that though in favour of Tariff Reform, he was not 
prepared to give the extreme pledges which in some quarters 
might be required from him.” But only the other day the Spec- 
fator was claiming Lord Curzon as an out-and-out Cobdenite. It 
is eminently, gratifying to learn on such authority that he is a 
Tariff Reformer, though we venture to say that no “extreme 
pledges ” would be required of Lord Curzon or of any other Tariff 
Reformer. The taxation of foreign manufactured goods, the 
free importation of raw material, and a moderate policy of 
Imperial Preference are surely not “ extreme demands,” and they 
constitute the whole Tariff Reform programme. 


THE Radicals had yet another opportunity of proving their 
popularity with the electorate, owing to the vacancy in St. 


George’s, Hanover Square, through the 
regretted resignation of Colonel Legge. But 
here again there was a similar stampede 
after a great show of fighting, and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton enjoyed a 
walk over. The Unionist Party in the House of Commons thus 
recovers one of its most valuable members. The ex-Colonial 
Secretary had allowed no doubt to remain in any one’s mind as 
to his views on the Fiscal Question. In his admirable address, 
after pointing out that the state of our finances, coupled with the 
proposals of the Government, would inevitably necessitate the 
broadening of the basis of taxation, he declared that 


Another Radi- 
cal Scuttle. 


a great impulse to the productive capacity and commercial security of the 
country would be given, and a more equitable diffusion of burden secured, 
were it recognised that in the sphere of industry the creative and versatil 
ability of its citizens is the chiefest source of the wealth of States, that the 
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boon of cheap imported manufactures can be bought at too heavy a price, that 
the deliberately organised cultivation of industrial skill by tariffs abroad has 
instituted a most unequal competition with British: industries, and that 
coherent measures of defence should be taken in place of that system of drift 
which is strangely misnamed Free Trade. 


In the words of the Spectator, Mr. Lyttelton “has adopted the 
essential doctrine of Protection.” Then why was he not opposed 
by the Unionist Free Trade Club, which would have struck a far 
sturdier blow for the Cobdenite cause by defeating the ex- 
Colonial Secretary than by any number of jollifications under 
the Duke of Devonshire or Lord Balfour of Burleigh ? What 
with Dulwich, the City of London and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in rapid succession, London is “going strong.” The 
country is clearly recovering from the fearful debauch of six 
months ago. Nausea, as usual, has followed intoxication. All 
the evidence indicates that in the event of another General 
Election, Ministerial seats would tumble like ninepins. Lanca- 
shire, for example, may be written off as a dead loss owing to 
the bitter resentment caused by this iniquitous Education Bill, 
which is regarded in the County Palatine as a scheme for stealing 
Denominational schools. Some Unionists, and judging by his 
recent speech at St. Stephen’s Club, Mr. Balfour is among them, 
appear to think that if only the Opposition rest on their oars and 
drift with the stream, the Unionist Party will automatically return 
to power by the mere force of the flowing tide. Why trouble 
to set our house in order? Why bother our heads with the 
deadly details ofreorganisatton ? Is it worth while democratising 
the machine? Only a Radical Government can disgust the 
country with a RadicalGovernment. Our time will come in good 
time, when the country will have no alternative but to accept the 
Unionists, &c. &c. 


WE confess to being alarmed by this fresh outbreak of laissez-faire 
in high places. No mere swing of;the penduluin will serve our 
purpose after the terrible débdcle of last January, 
It is one thing for the country to turn from Radi- 
calism. It is a very different thing for it to turn 
to the Unionists, and if events develop on their present lines we 
shall merely see a great increase of Labour Members. Before 
we regain the confidence of the democracy which we deservedly 
lost, the Party requires to be overhauled from top to bottom. 
No Chamberlainite need hesitate any longer to discuss these 
delicate problems, because Mr. Chamberlain has chivalrously but 
irrevocably declined to allow himself to be put in competition 
for the Leadership, and. therefore his supporters run no risk of 
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compromising him by pointing out that there is no future for 
the Unionist Party on present lines. Both its policy and personnel 
require to be reconsidered. There mustalso be a revolutionary 
reform of the Central Office. So long as the electorate believes 
that a Unionist victory merely means the restoration of the “ old 
gang” to their old places, so long shall we remain in Opposition. 
Nor is there any chance for a Party which elects such a con- 
spicuously unfit instrument as Sir Alexander Acland Hood as 
Chief of the Staff. We say this without the slightest personal 
prejudice against Sir Alexander, who, for aught we know to 
the contrary, is the best of good fellows. It is an impersonal 
criticism on a responsible public official who unfortunately hap- 
pens to be a square maninaround hole. Sir Alexander Acland 
Hood is totally ignorant of politics and completely out of touch 
with public opinion. These are among the elementary truths which 
all Unionists are discussing in private. We set them up in type in 
the hope of starting a profitable discussion on the management of 
our Party. No mere paper schemes of reorganisation, most of 
which are skilfully drafted with the object of protecting certain 
personal vested interests, will be of the smallest avail in retrieving 
the situation ; and yet all that we are promised are these paper 
schemes, which are coupled with a resolute determination to 
boycott the expression of all independent opinion in the Party. 
The so-called “ Advisory Committee” to the Conservative Central 
Office (of which the Chief Whip is “ the boss”) consists of seven 
persons, of whom one is actually the Chief Whip, while three 
others are the nominees of the Chief Whip, leaving a permanent 
minority of three to offer “advice” for the other four to reject. The 
“organisers of defeat” remain masters of the situation, and, as a 
consequence, the rank and file are disgusted. Mr. Balfour’s 
declaration that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
Parties tends to deepen the general gloom. 


FEW public events excited more satisfaction than the engagement 
some months ago of the young King of Spain to Princess Ena 
‘The Seanad of Battenberg, though there was some murmur- 
Mavriade. ing on the announcement that a member of our 

Royal House would make a public recantation 
of the Protestant religion. When, however, the true circum- 
stances transpired, and it was realised that the young couple 
had fallen in love with one another like any other young couple, 
without any pressure from officious relatives, the conversion to 
Catholicism assumed a different aspect, and became merged in 
the human happiness which a love match always affords. The 
general satisfaction was heightened by the great personal 
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popularity of the engaged couple, who charmed everybody with 
whom they came in contact, as also by the reflection that if the 
King of Spain had not married a British Princess, he would 
probably have contracted an alliance in another quarter which 
might ultimately have prejudiced the relations between his 
country and ours. Princess Ena left London for the great 
event of her life amid the enthusiastic goodwill of the entire 
nation, and Europe settled down to enjoy the magnificent 
nuptials of May 31 without a shadow of anxiety. It was for- 
gotten that this was the anniversary of a previous attempt on 
the life of the King ; but had this ominous coincidence been re- 
membered, it would have seemed utterly incredible that even an 
anarchist could contemplate injuring a bride and bridegroom 
whose united ages were under forty on their wedding day. 
Words entirely fail to express the horror caused through- 
out the civilised world by the news that the King and his new 
Queen had narrowly escaped death from a bomb concealed in a 
bouquet of flowers, which was thrown from a fourth floor 
window in the Calle Mayor, as the royal carriage was conveying 
the newly wedded pair from the church of San Jeronimo to the 
royal palace. Over a hundred people were killed and wounded 
by this dastardly deed, but mercifully and miraculously neither 
the King nor Queen Victoria, as we must henceforward learn to 
call her, were hurt, though one of their grooms as well as a 
horse were killed, and several persons were struck down within 
a few yards. They both behaved with extraordinary composure 
and courage, which endeared them, if possible, still more to their 
people, who had already fallen in love with Princess Ena. The 
dynasty has been sensibly strengthened by this unspeakable 
outrage. The Spanish are a superstitious as well as a chivalrous 
nation. They feel that Providence has taken the King and 
Queen under its special protection. Asanarchy is merely vanity 
enragé, we cannot help feeling that the Press ministers to the 
mind diseased by the fearful publicity accorded to every bomb- 
thrower. If it became the custom never to print the name of 
an anarchist the crime would soon die out. Ail that need be 
recorded of the miscreant in this case is that he had the good 
sense to destroy himself. 


CouNT WITTE has lately informed Europe that Russian affairs 
are beyond its comprehension. He accuses Europeans of con- 
stantly detecting Russian dangers which do not 
exist, and of missing those which do exist. We 
accept this rebuke in all humility, though we 
regret that the ex-Premier did not condescend to illuminate our 
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ignorance. Our confidence in his judgment is only tempered by 
a doubt whether a statesman so universally distrusted by his own 
countrymen can be accepted by others as a safe guide in Russian 
affairs. It is an open secret that Count Witte is regarded by the 
Autocracy as a traitor for summoning the Duma, and by the Duma 
as a traitor for failing to secure the necessary guarantees from the 
Autocracy, while by the rest of the community he is regarded as 
a crafty opportunist who is only awaiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity for exploiting his country’s misfortunes. We do not say 
for a moment that this is a true diagnosis, as we confess to being 
as incapable of forming an estimate of Count Witte’s character 
as we are of foreseeing the future course of events in Russia. So far 
from gloating over her disasters, as Count Witte seems inclined 
to imagine, the one desire of all good Europeans is that she may 
emerge from this appalling crisis with the least possible delay and 
the least possible detriment, and resume her position in the 
European Balance of Power which is dislocated by her absence. 
The peril of the present chaos to herself as a great Power may 
be measured by the astounding statement issuing from Vienna 
that at their recent meeting the two Kaisers discussed the even- 
tuality of occupying Russian Poland, ostensibly for the purpose 
of restoring order in the name of the Tsar. It may be that things 
have gone too far for Russians to be affected by any external 
pressure, though possibly the presence of Prussian and Austrian 
troops on Russian soil would supply the needed tonic. Deplorable 
as undoubtedly is the plight of Russia, we shall continue to refrain 
from prophesying, for the simple reason that the cataclysm which 
has been expected at any time for the last hundred years has not 
actually come. Russia may yet pause on the brink of the 
precipice. 


UNLEssS, however, the Crown surrenders to Parliament or Parlia- 
ment to the Crown, it would seem to be humanly speaking 
The Duma. impossible for Russia to avoid catastrophe. The 

contest is, however, something more than a struggle 
between the Crown and Parliament, for there are other factors 
of which no one hitherto has given an intelligible explanation, 
and of which it is impossible to gauge the strength. Ignorant 
foreigners would have supposed that the party of discontent 
would have been willing to give the Duma a chance, and that 
pending a peaceful settlement or an open conflict with the Autocracy 
there would have been a temporary lull in the general anarchy. 
However, the unexpected happens more often in Russia than 
elsewhere, and ever since the opening of the Duma there has 
been an unbroken series of assassinations, rioting, mutiny, strikes 
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and massacre, accompanied by a steady slump in Russian securi- 
ties, which has finally brought the country within measurable 
distance of bankruptcy, because her foreign credit is practically 
exhausted. Presumably the extremists of all parties have played 
into each other’s hands, in their anxiety to destroy the prospect of 
a peaceful settlement. Hence such hideous incidents as the 
massacre of Bielostok, organised by the Trepoffs or sub-Trepoffs 
and the retaliatory assassination of officials. It is difficult to believe 
that any legislative panacea could mitigate the general anarchy, 
even were Parliament afforded a chance of heroic measures. It is 
in any case inconceivable that the farce of maintaining an irre- 
sponsible Ministry in the face of a universally hostile assembly 
can be prolonged, and the only alternatives before the Tsar lie 
between the dissolution of the Duma and the appointment of a 
responsible Ministry selected from its members. It has become 
a commonplace, and that it should be a commonplace is suffi- 
ciently eloquent of the situation that Nicholas II.’s last chance of 
saving his dynasty is to throw himself into the arms of the 
Constitutional Democrats; but although the Constitutional Demo- 
crats dominate the Duma it may be questioned whether they are 
capable of riding the whirlwind and directing the storm now 
sweeping over Russia, which opens up the bewildering question 
as to how far the Duma really represents the nation? The 
answer to this is far from solving the Russian riddle, but without 
answering it it is idle even to discuss it. 


FRANCE has once again proved her capacity to throw up a man 
inanemergency. Since organising the overwhelming Republican 
.__ victory at the General Election, which—whatever 

French Affairs. 
they may pretend after the event—came as a sur- 
prise to the quidnuncs, M. Clemengeau (the Minister of the 
Interior in the Sarrien Cabinet) has completely filled the bill. 
Indeed, herein lies his danger, as French politicians dislike the 
feeling that they are cyphers living under the shadow of a great 
man, and if history repeats itself he will end by arousing the 
hatred of his colleagues and his Party. For the moment, 
however, he is supreme, and has at last found an adequate 
outlet for his splendid abilities. The new French Parliament was 
opened in the beginning of June, and after the election of M. 
Henri Brisson, a veteran Republican stalwart, to the Presidency 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the next important incident was the 
reading of the Ministerial programme in both Houses (June 12). 
As might have been expected from the complexion of the majority, 
it was “advanced” without being Socialistic, comprising inter 
alia promises of Old Age Pensions, an Income Tax which would 
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distinguish between fixed and precarions incomes, and various 
Labour measures. Continuity would be preserved in foreign policy, 
and there were the usual meaningless Parliamentary platitudes 
as to the desirability of disarmament. The Ministerial statement 
was followed byja declaration of war upon the Government by the 
Socialists, who are greatly exasperated by their inability to bully 
the Minister of the Interior, upon whom M. Jaurés made a violent 
attack for his wickedness in maintaining order during the recent 
strikes. Itwas, however, muchmore than anattack, as ina prodigious 
oration lasting two days the Socialist leader set forth the Socialist 
conception of a Collectivist State, to which the Minister of the 
Interior replied at equal length. In defending himself against 
the charge of preserving order during the Lens strike, M. 
Clemengeau challenged M. Jaurés to say whether if he had been 
Minister of the Interior he would have allowed strikers to pillage 
the houses of non-strikers, and thus commented on the Socialist 
leader’s embarrassed silence: “ Vous ne répondez pas? En ne 
répondant pas vous avez répondu.” M. Clemenceau is probably 
the greatest debater in Europe, but he is very much more than a 
great debater. Against the Jaurés ideal of cosmopolitan Collec- 
tivism, the Minister eloquently expounded the higher ideal of the 
democratic nation based on private property and individual initi- 
ative. M.Clemengeau’sspeech provoked extraordinary enthusiasm, 
and received the honour of being placarded throughout France. 
It is likely to exercise no small influence in stemming the tide of 
Utopian folly, because he was careful throughout to express his 
strong Democratic sympathies and his devotion to Social Reform, 
which is the very antithesis of Collectivism. M. Jaurés has met 
something more than his match, and it is permissible to hope 
that his long tyranny of the Republican Party is over. 


WE record with the deepest regret the death of Mr. Seddon, 
the Premier of New Zealand, which it is no figure of speech to 

describe as an irreparable loss to the British 
Mr. Seddon. Empire. He was returning from Australia, where 
he had gone partly for a holiday, partly to confer with Mr. 
Deakin on Imperial and inter-Colonial business, when, after a 
brief farewell to his wife, he suddenly died of heart disease in his 
cabin fifteen hours from Sydney. Mr. Seddon probably knew 
that by sparing himself he might have lengthened his life, but, 
“ever a fighter,” he preferred to die in harness, and he is not 
to be pitied. Never has any Colonial Statesman received such 
tributes from the Mother Country, newspapers of all shades of 
politics forgetting their differences for the moment in a common 
effort to do honour to a unique personality. The different 
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phases of ,his career, his humble origin, his early struggles, his 
robust faith in humanity, his advanced views and daring experi- 
ments, his triumphant career and ardent Imperialism, appealed 
to all parties in the State. Some years ago he was the 
bugbear of British Conservatives on account of his “ perilous 
experiments,” which were alleged to be ruining New Zealand, 
but in those days he was the idol of the Radical Party, 
who held him up as the pace-maker in social legislation. 
As it became realised that his democratic views were united 
to a devotion to the British flag as warm as that of Nelson, 
he ceased to excite the same alarm—or the same enthusiasm. 
His splendid initiative throughout the South African War, and his 
enthusiastic espousal of the Imperial cause chilled the sym- 
pathy of British Radicalism, and earned for “King Dick” 
the frequent ridicule of the Westminster Gazette, and the 
fierce hatred of the Daily News, which were accentuated by 
his warm support of the policy of Imperial Preference, of which 
he had been a pioneer, though he was latterly somewhat restored 
to Radical favour by his opposition to the Chinese Labour ex- 
periment in South Africa. Whatever may be his final place 
in history, it is certain that the Empire will not soon look 
upon his like again, and his loss is harder to bear because it 
comes at a time when he was most needed. It is too soon to 
estimate the effect of his death on New Zealand, but the passing 
of such a personality necessarily leaves things very different to 
what they were, and it may be that we shall see the collapse of 
the political régime of which Mr. Seddon was the author and the 
mainstay. 


THE Dual Monarchy remains embedded in crises. No sooner 
had the Hungarian King come to terms with the Hungarian 
Coalition, constituted aresponsible Ministry under 
Dr. Wekerle, and received a great ovation in 
Budapest at the opening of the new Parliament, 
than the Austrian Emperor found himself confronted by the 
retirement of the newly appointed and highly promising Austrian 
Premier, Prince Hohenlohe, and all his colleagues, as a protest 
against their Sovereign’s action in acknowledging Hungary’s 
claim to fiscal independence, although the concession cannot 
operate until the conclusion of the current commercial treaties 
in 1918. This particular Hungarian “ pretension ” is regarded by 
Austrians as “the last straw,” and free rein was given in the violent 
debates in the Viennese Reichsrath to a sense of betrayal, the 
resolution condemning the concession being carried by 240 votes 
to eight. The Emperor was ultimately able to form a compre- 
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hensive Cabinet, representing all parties, under Baron von Beck, 
Austrian politicians realising for once the necessity of presenting 
a strong and united front to their powerful partner in the Dual 
Monarchy. The feeling between these nations alliées, but anything 
but amies, was inflamed by a popular demonstration against 
the Hungarian Delegation while sitting in {Council at the Hun- 
garian Ministry in Vienna, and there was some anxiety lest the 
latter should retaliate by passing a vote of censure upon the 
common Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Golouchouski, who 
had long been suspected, though quite unjustly, of anti-Hungarian 
sentiments. Thanks, however, to his manly and straightforward 
speech asking for no favours, but simply for fair play, he secured 
an overwhelming vote of confidence from the Delegation. 
« « » There has been an interesting General Election in Belgium 
for half the seats in the Chamber of Representatives, on 
the three-fold issue of Parliamentary Reform, Compulsory 
Education, and the democratisation of the Army by universal 
National Service, in lieu of the present system of recruiting by 
paid substitute. In the result the existing Clerical régime was sus- 
tained, but its majority is reduced from twenty to twelve. , , , The 
General Election in Denmark has resulted in a Conservative 
victory, in spite of considerable Socialist gains. The Danish 
Socialists appear to be even more fatuous than their prototypes 
elsewhere, as some of them demand the abolition of all national 
defences, so that the German Emperor may be able to walk in when 
he pleases. , , , Norway has been the scene of a great and 
inspiring event (June 22), viz., the Coronation of King Haakon 
VII. and Queen Maud (Princess Maud of Wales), which revives 
hallowed memories five hundred years old, when Norway last 
enjoyed the privilege of being an independent realm under a 
separate king. The British people have taken intense interest in 
the ceremony, which was attended by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and rejoice at the thought that “the first Queen of the 
new Norway,” as the Times describes her, isa daughter of our 
own Sovereign. It is a great month in the history of the British 
Monarchy which sees one British princess seated on the throne 
of Spain and another on that of Norway. , , , The King of 
Servia has at last retired the principal regicide officers, and 
thus enabled Great Britain to resume diplomatic relations, Mr. 
Whitehead being appointed as our new Minister., , , Our 
relations with China are not among the easier problems 
confronting the Foreign Office, as the attitude of the Chinese 
Government towards the Imperial Maritime Customs Depart- 
ment indicates an inclination to ignore specific international 
obligations and a disposition to interfere with the only honestly 
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administered department of the State which is likely to develop 
under anti-foreign influence. It is satisfactory that our Govern- 
ment should have been supported by the representatives of all 
the leading Powers in Peking in protesting against any attempt 
to hamper the work of Sir Robert Hart. , , , There have been 
changes of Ministry both in Italy and Sweden, Signor Giolitti 
becomes Premier in the former country, vice Baron Sonnino, and 
Signor Titoni, Minister of Foreign Affairs, while Commodore 
Lindman is the new Swedish Premier, whose main work will be 
the elaboration of a measure of Parliamentary reform. 


IT still rains Departmental Committees and Royal Commissions. 
Mr. Haldane’s creation of a Duma to “sit on” the British Army, 
as though our unfortunate Army had not been 
sufficiently “sat on” already, has been followed 
by Mr. Bryce’s appointment of yet another 
Royal Commission on the Irish University question. This 
time it is Trinity College, Dublin, the béte noir of all ultra- 
montanes and obscurantists, which is to be overhauled; and in 
order that there should be no doubt as to the character of the 
inquiry, Mr. Bryce has packed his Commission, which he auda- 
ciously describes as “ non-political,” with obscurantists, including 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, the founder of the Gaelic League, whose fit- 
ness for the position may be gathered by his recent reference 
to “the devouring demon of Anglicisation, with its foul and 
gluttonous jaws,” and his public denunciation of Trinity College, 
Dubkin, in terms before an American audience at the beginning 
of this year! After his performance in appointing Dr. Hyde as 
a Royal Commissioner, it is no surprise to find Mr. Bryce ex- 
pressing his ecstatic enthusiasm for the late Michael Davitt, one of 
thebitterest Anglophobes whoever vilified England, or that rumour 
should credit Mr. Bryce with being “the German’s Emperor’s 
man” inthe Cabinet. Mr. Bryce is one of those impressionable 
beings who invariably fall in love with any avowed enemy of 
their own country. , , , It is an agreeable contrast to note that 
Mr. Lloyd George is adding a clause to his Merchant Shipping 
Bill, putting an end to the scandalous practice of granting 
British certificates to alien pilots, enabling them to acquire inti- 
mate knowledge of our home waters, which would beat the service 
of our enemies in war. , , , Our readers will be interested to 
know that we are republishing in volume form Mr. L. S. Amery’s 
four lectures on “ The Fundamental Fallacies of Free Trade,” 
which were delivered some weeks ago under the auspices of the 
Compatriots’ Club, and were acknowledged to be a thoughtful 
and valuable contribution to the controversy. 


Home 
Miscellanies. 


BRITISH IMPERIAL DEFENCE FROM 
A FOREIGN STANDPOINT 


TuE British military problem has provoked numerous and lengthy 
debates in both Houses of Parliament during and since the South 
African War. ‘1wo successive Ministers have produced different 
programmes, and a third is now understood to be engaged on yet 
another scheme. Moreover, the War Commission and the 
Norfolk Commission concluded their exhaustive investigations 
by reporting in favour of considerable reforms. Nevertheless 
although it is four years since the conclusion of the struggle with 
the Boers, the general problem, apart from two points to which 
I will recur, remains very much where it was. Indeed, it has 
hardly ever been. considered as a whole in the popular Chamber, 
and it is only the House of Lords which has shown any disposition 
to treat the question with the necessary amplitude. 

The House of Commons was not satisfied with the solution 
suggested by Mr. Brodrick, nor with the proposals of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. The last Minister endeavoured on several occasions to 
explain his policy, but he found himself confronted by critics who 
may have been right but who were wholly unable to suggest any 
alternative scheme for obtaining satisfactory results. Doubtless 
the House of Commons realised the goal to which it would in- 
evitably be led by a thorough examination of the subject which 
it was therefore disposed to shirk. There is a proverb to the 
effect that before making hare soup it is necessary to catch the 
hare. Now the House of Commons wished to have its hare soup 
without supplying the War Office with the necessary hare. It 
was in such an atmosphere that the then Prime Minister (Mr. 
Arthur Balfour) set forth the military policy of the late Govern- 
ment in a highly optimistic speech (May I1, 1905), to the effect 
that all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds, both 
from the point of view of Home and Imperial Defence. This 
statement, which was warmly welcomed by the House of Com- 
mons, was Calculated to bury the question of Military Reform 
once and for all. As a matter of fact, it produced a precisely 
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opposite effect. Up to the moment of that speech, although 
something was known of the views of the War Office upon 
subsidiary points, the public were ignorant as to the general 
principles which governed the military policy of the country. 
Directly these principles were proclaimed by Mr. Balfour, the 
weakness of the situation was revealed so that all who run might 
tead, and the official standpoint provoked a series of searching 
criticisms, of which the most noteworthy was that of Lord Roberts 
in the House of Lords (July 10, 1905). Among the splendid 
services which this great soldier has rendered to his country 
during a long and brilliant career, there is certainly none more 
valuable than the courageous and uncompromising manner in 
which he has ranged himself on the side of the reformers. No 
one can dispute the authority of such a disinterested opinion. 

The question of Military Reform has now asserted its vitality. 
Mr. Balfour unwittingly demonstrated that it could not be 
killed, and it is the earnest wish of the friends of England that 
it will live and prosper. The controversy of last year has been 
in no way affected by the substitution of a Bannerman for a 
Balfour Government, because the new Cabinet, on this one ques- 
tion at any rate, are only too anxious to adopt the Jatssez fatre 
policy of their predecessors. I should like to be allowed to 
discuss the problem as it strikes an impartial, though friendly, 
foreigner who studies British, affairs from a certain distance. 

I will begin by affirming certain essential principles as regards 
any policy of National Defence, as they serve to simplify and 
clarify the problem. In the first place, if the various political 
parties are unable to agree upon fundamental principles, it will 
be extremely difficult for a popularly governed community like 
Great Britain to adopt any military policy. It is therefore 
necessary that there shall be a measure of agreement between 
his Majesty’s Ministers and his Majesty’s Opposition. That is 
a preliminary but vital point. Though these questions may 
concern the elector from every point of view, they must be 
studiously removed from all electioneering considerations. In 
speaking at Sheffield on October 12, Mr. Brodrick observed, 
that “the Navy was fortunate in occupying a position which 
was wholly non-political. He wished that the Army could some- 
how find its way into that charmed circle.” 

One great difficulty, however, arises from the divergent men- 
talité of those who are called upon to co-operate in any scheme 
of National Defence. In England, as in all free countries, the 
soldier is commanded by the civilian. That is both just and 
necessary. Soldiers could not be given a free hand any more 
than other specialists. Nevertheless, though their opinions and 
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their proposals should be carefully scrutinised, it is their ideas 
and not those of their civilian masters which ought to hold the 
field, because they are the recognised counsellors and experts 
of the Government. Here is the crux of the difficulty arising 
between two different types of men, each as a general rule equally 
ignorant of the mentalité of the other, and who, moreover, pursue 
different ends. The kingdom of politics is the realm of expe- 
diency. Its rulers are continually pre-occupied with opportunist 
considerations, and they must know how to abandon their con- 
victions at need. But when they are confronted by military 
problems or military opinions, they find themselves in a 
totally different atmosphere. They have, indeed, exchanged 
the kingdom of expediency for the realm of the absolute. 

A military measure must either be adopted or abandoned. 
A scheme of defence is either good or bad. Doubtless it is capable 
of certain modifications, but it cannot afford to be deprived of 
any essential factor. Otherwise the whole plan will be jeopar- 
dised when it comes to be tested. It is an exceedingly delicate 
business for politicians accustomed to compromise, however in- 
telligent they may be, to form an opinion as to how far military 
proposals can be safely amended. It is only natural that they 
should be inclined to put forward their own opinions (which may 
be unconsciously biased by purely political or financial con- 
siderations) as an alternative to the opinions of their military 
experts—with disastrous results. 

Therefore, in examining any scheme of National Defence, 
every extraneous element must be discarded, and the plan must 
be elaborated with a determination to foresee and to recognise all 
eventualities. Yhis method is endorsed by the principles which 
govern the work of the General Staff. It is held desirable that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be by nature an optimist, because 
he should always act with decision. It is impossible to make 
any military movement without believing in it. But the Chief 
of the General Staff or—what is the same thing—the author of 
any scheme of defence should be of a different temperament. 
The work of a General Staff consists in foreseeing everything 
which can be foreseen, as was done by the Germans in 1870 and 
the Japanese in 1904. In the work of military preparation an 
optimist is lost, because he is very liable to neglect disagreeable 
contingencies on the pretext that they are improbable, and it is 
exactly these contingencies which are likely to occur whenever 
the plan is put to the test. It is not merely that we learn from 
history that it is precisely the unexpected which occasionally 
happens, but in military operations it is, to a certain extent, natural 
that itshould happen. If you draw upascheme of defence,‘your 
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adversary arranges a plan of attack, and he will naturally endeavour 
to discover your weak points. In surveying your preparations 
he will ascertain without great difficulty what hypotheses you 
have omitted from your calculations and for what contingencies 
you are unprepared. It might conceivably cost him some effort 
and considerable sacrifice to attempt this more hazardous enter- 
prise, but if he concentrates himself upon it and ceaselessly 
studies and prepares for it, he is very likely to find the opportunity 
of converting an improbability into a reality. ‘“‘ Who would 
ever have thought it?” every one will say. Let us recall 
Napoleon’s dictum: “Le mot ‘impossible’ n’est pas francais.” 
Between the improbable and the impossible there is a deep 
gulf fixed. Therefore intelligent preparation pre-supposes 
pessimism. 

At the same time no nation can be expected to place all its 
troops and all its treasure at the service of a hazardous hypo- 
thesis. While refusing implicit trust to good luck, it is advisable 
to measure preparation in every case according to the imminence 
of the danger. Limits must be imposed on the burden placed 
upon any country. 

One more word, and I have done with general principles. 
There is one subject upon which political optimists are peculiarly 
liable to be carried away, viz., the existing international situation 
at the moment of considering any given scheme of National 
Defence. The sea is calm. Our neighbours are well disposed. 
Let us take advantage of this happy condition to reduce our 
military burdens. There will be plenty of time to resume them 
in the event of a change of temperature. There may be some- 
thing to be said for this year’s reduction in British shipbuilding 
in view of the disappearance of the Russian fleet—though it should 
not to be overlooked that other fleets are being rapidly con- 
structed—but it would be dangerous to deal in a similar spirit 
with the problem of defending India. In all probability Russia 
will not attack India in the immediate future. Is that any 
excuse for refusing to face the contingencies which are likely to 
arise after the present breathing-space ? A temporary reduction 
of units may not imperil the efficiency of the British Navy, but 
if you refuse while you have time to prepare for the worst, and 
to create an army with the necessary reserves, you will have no 
leisure when the circumstances change. It takes much longer 
to execute a scheme of defence than to revolutionise international 
Telations. The construction of new institutions requires at 
least a generation, and it is to be borne in mind that since the 
Spanish-American War, which is only an affair of yesterday, 
there have been four wars which have completely altered the 
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political aspect of the world. Alliances are likewise subject to 
change ; nor do wise men believe in eternal friendships. 

Mr. Balfour, in the speech already quoted, made a theoretic 
and guarded allusion to the possibility of a French invasion of 
England. For the time being the cordial relations between these 
two countries permit us to dismiss any such danger, but the 
situation may change, and it would be highly imprudent, in 
preparing plans of defence, not to consider such eventualities, 
however improbable they may appear at the moment. If it 
be permissible for Mr. Balfour to refer to France, I would venture 
with similar reserve to cite the case of the United States, which 
is to-day united to England by bonds of blood as well as by the 
most cordial friendship, as also that of Japan, who has suddenly 
sprung into the front rank of competing Powers. National 
strength is the strongest safeguard of international friendship. 

As we have seen, a scheme of National Defence can, in the 
first place, only be satisfactorily settled by the co-operation of all 
Parties in the State, and quite independently of internal politics. 
Secondly, its authors must be on their guard against illusions 
encouraged by the present phase of the international situation. 
In the third place, while keeping a watchful eye upon the burdens 
imposed on the country, they must prepare their plan in a frankly 
pessimistic spirit. 

Before coming to the existing conditions‘of Imperial defence, 
I must refer to two important improvements introduced in the 
British Army since the South African War, which should have 
a considerable influence on its future efficiency. In the first 
place, there has been a sustained and not unsuccessful effort to 
repair the tactical deficiencies which were then revealed. The 
second reform affects “‘ the brain of the Army.” The nucleus of 
a General Staff has been created under the Army Council of 
the War Office, while over the Army Council a Committee of 
Defence has been formed for the purpose of keeping the Cabinet, 
and particularly the Prime Minister, in touch with military 
questions. That this institution is far from perfect and that the 
General Staff occupies too subordinate a position is not to be 
denied, nor, indeed, is it surprising.* It suffices for the moment 
to note that the necessity of creating a General Staff has been 
at last recognised. This body, which is an essential factor of 
every army, will now have to direct its efforts to demonstrating 
the inconvenience of the present system, and to securing for 
itself a more important position. 


* However, Great Britain has taken a further step towards the creation 
of a General Staff, thanks to the Memorandum addressed by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster to the Chief of the Staff on November 11, 1905. 
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But the question of Army organisation, more important than 
these two reforms, has not been touched. We cannot make 
bricks without straw. The best General Staff in the world will 
be reduced to impotence unless it controls sufficiently powerful 
weapons. In this respect there seems to have been practically 
no progress since the conclusion of the South African War. 

As regards the Regular Army there are two primary diffi- 
culties to be overcome: (1) recruiting; (2) the creation of an 
adequate reserve for national emergencies. So far the Regular 
Army has been unable to attain the necessary equilibrium since 
the South African War. In other words, it has been unable to 
combine the necessary strength in peace time with the large reserve 
requisite to maintain it in the field and to allow of the necessary 
expansion in war time. Unluckily, these are conflicting neces- 
sities. If, as under the auspices of Mr. Brodrick, Great Britain 
adopts the short-service system, the Army no doubt obtains a 
number of Reservists, but it is unable to maintain the necessary 
peace establishment. On trial it was found that this short- 
service system caused such a serious depletion that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster was obliged to institute nine years’ service with the 
Colours and three years’ in the Reserve, with the result of trans- 
ferring the depletion from the Army to the Reserve. In order 
to overcome this difficulty, he endeavoured to create a second 
army of two years’ service, which was to remain in England. 
While providing a feeble force in peace time, this scheme would 
supply ten categories of Reservists in war time. However, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s second army only exists on paper, and it is 
about to be abandoned by his successor, Mr. Haldane. 

Many intelligent men are of opinion that the true solution 
of the problem lies in a moderate and uniform term of service 
with the Colours, such as the former arrangement of seven years, 
which would provide five classes of Reservists. Difficult, how- 
ever, as may be the recruiting problem, it should not be insoluble. 
The necessary equilibrium between the Army and its Reserve 
must be ultimately attained. But whatever may be the solution 
finally adopted, it is doubtful whether the labour market will be 
capable of supplying the necessary number of recruits, unless 
very easy conditions be imposed as regards age and stature. 
The conditions of modern life are unfavourable to the main- 
tenance of a large professional army, composed of sufficiently 
qualified men. It is therefore urgent to discover some means 
of identifying the army with the nation. Were it more popular, 
it could rely on the necessary supply of efficient recruits. 

When an army has been mobilised on a war footing, much 
remains to be done both to maintain its effective strength and 
to permit of its expansion. This was clearly demonstrated 
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during the South African War, as the British Army had to be 
constantly reinforced by drafts and fresh troops laboriously 
improvised, and, according to the evidence of Lord Roberts, 
altogether below the mark. From the moment it becomes 
necessary to call on the Man in the Street to fill up the ranks, 
we may be sure that the longer a war lasts, the more difficult 
it will be to obtain decent recruits. The first batch of yeomanry 
was as Satisfactory as circumstances permitted, but the second 
batch was vastly inferior, and before he could make use of it 
Lord Kitchener was obliged to train it de novo in the theatre of 
war. Had Great Britain been fighting a great Power, her im- 
provised military arrangements would have completely broken 
down both from want of numbers and want of quality, and 
disaster would have been inevitable. This was the most con- 
spicuous lesson of the South African War, and yet it seems to 
have been completely forgotten by the British public, who to-day 
only remember one thing, viz., that they conducted a distant 
war to a successful conclusion.* 

The Manchurian campaign provides us with some data as 
to the force which Great Britain would be compelled to place 
in the field if involved in a similar struggle against a first-class 
Power. According to the résumé published in the Times (August 
26, 1905), up to the end of November 1905, the Siberian Railway 
had conveyed 20,000 officers, 1,270,000 soldiers, 230,000 horses, 
and 1600 guns to the theatre of war. In October 1905, at the 
conclusion of peace, the rations served out to the Russian army 
in Manchuria amounted to 1,050,000. Therefore Russia from 
first to last put in line about a million and a half men, if we 
include the troops already in the Far East before the war. 

There is every reason to believe that the Japanese forces, 
about which we are still somewhat in the dark, were smaller 
in numbers. It has been asserted that there were a million 
Japanese troops in the field at the end of the war, but it would 
be, perhaps, safer to take a more moderate figure, and to esti- 
mate that 700,000 men went to the front in the course of the 
campaign. The peace establishment of the Japanese army, 
consisting of thirteen Divisions (generally estimated at 15,000 
men apiece), did not exceed a total of 200,000. We must 
therefore suppose that in order to maintain and expand her 
field army, Japan was obliged in the course of the war to 
multiply the original ‘force threefold or even fourfold. 


* According to Lord Roberts’ Mansion House figures, altogether 380,000 
men were mobilised for the South African War, viz., 200,000 Regulars, 
and 180,000 Militia, Volunteers, and Colonials. 

+ Later on, it is true, four new Divisions were formed, but they were not 
troops of the first line. 
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In spite of this effort and in spite of their foresight, the 
Japanese seem to have been continually short of troops. At the 
end of a few months’ campaigning they were obliged to modify 
their military law in order to recall reservists who had already 
been discharged, and it seems to have been the want of numbers 
which prevented them from making any effective turning move- 
ment with their right wing against the Russian communications.* 
Indeed, it is stated that at the time peace was concluded in 
defiance of public opinion, prolonged preparations would have 
been necessary before Japan could organise two armies suffi- 
ciently strong to take Harbin and Vladivostok. From lack 
of men Japan might easily have suffered a great disaster. This 
is a further reinforcement of the teaching of history that nations 
tarely err on the side of excessive military preparation. 

It is in this spirit that Lord Roberts has been constrained to 
demand an effective army of 500,000 British troops in order to 
defend India or to participate in a great European war, but he 
was careful to add that in order to maintain this relatively 
modest force in the field during a long campaign, and provide it 
with the necessary reinforcements, it must rest on a national 
basis of a million trained men.f Therefore, whether one studies 
the South African War or the Far Eastern War, or the state- 
ments of experienced generals, we find a general recognition 
of the truth that the effective force of the first line is small in 
comparison with the aggregate required during a long campaign. 
It is, therefore, obvious that if England wishes to maintain her 
position in the world and defend her territory, she must organise 
an army of about a million trained men. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain as to how far Great Britain 
commands the resources recognised as indispensable both for 
home and Imperial defence. Mr. Balfour’s speech already 
quoted contains the necessary data for such an estimate. 

When interrogated by the Committee of Defence as to the 
needs of the Indian Army during the first year of a great war, 
Lord Kitchener, the present Commander-in-Chief, declared 
that, besides the British and Indian troops already stationed 
in India, he would require reinforcements consisting of eight 
divisions with the necessary special arms. Great Britain 
would be able to supply this force, which we may estimate at 
100,000 men. Add to it the 75,000 British troops in India, 
Lord Roberts thinks (Mansion House, August 1905) that 
these 175,000 might be raised to 200,000, but in that case 


* We must, however, note that the difficulty of feeding a larger force 
was a serious factor. « 

+ See Mansion House speech, August 1, 1905, and Chamber of Commerce 
of Liverpool, January 29, 1906. 
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the United Kingdom would be divested of troops. He also 
admits that later on a mixed force of 100,000 Militia and 
Volunteers and 30,000 Colonials might be sent to the front. 
But even then Great Britain would only obtain a maximum 
of 330,000 instead of the 500,000 British troops required by 
Lord Roberts for a war on the Indian frontier. 

Moreover, this is a somewhat speculative figure, from which 
a substantial deduction must be made (of not less than Io or 
I5 per cent.) on mobilisation, owing to the number of men who, 
from one cause or another, would be found unfit for active service. 
Then it is also highly improbable that the whole force could be 
sent to the front, as one part would probably be detained for 
garrison work in India itself, where in the event of a frontier war 
with Russia there would only remain the depéts of the native 
army and, say, 25,000 or 30,000 European Volunteers. We 
should therefore be safe in assuming that 300,000 is the maximum 
of white troops which Great Britain could place at the front.* 

In examining the resources which could be relied upon to 
complete and reinforce these effectives, it must in the first place 
be noted that the Militia and the Volunteers would be more or 
less disorganised by the despatch of 100,000 men to the front, 
which would, moreover, leave Great Britain minus any Home 
Defence force. 

We should also remember that the contemplated campaign 
would not only denude the Mother Country of practically all 
her regular troops, but that mobilisation would seriously deplete 
the army reserves which Mr. Arnold-Forster estimated last July 
at 91,484 men. In fact, it would be necessary to deduct from 
the army when mobilised, especially from the troops which had 
recently come from Europe, all those who from weakness, youth, 
or want of training were unfit for an arduous campaign—a 
number which Lord Roberts estimates at 50,000. Then, again, 
the various categories of Reservists, being older, are always 
weaker in numbers than those same categories with the 
Colours, as every year they dwindle through illness and death. 
Therefore, the possibility of increasing the Reserve would be 
very doubtful, and, after having deducted the Reservists re- 
quired to effect mobilisation, there would remain very few to 
make good the wastage of war. Considerable doubts were 
excited on this point even during the South African War, as the 
army reserve was exhausted by the first year’s campaign. 

Moreover we must bear in mind that not only is it necessary 


* Following Lord Roberts, who has only spoken of British troops, we 
leave aside the native Indian army of from 140,000 to 150,000 men, which 
for the moment is without serious reserves. Were it added to the British 
force, we get a grand total of 470,000 good troops—a feeble number in 
comparison with the Russian and Japanese field armies. 
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to maintain the fighting line at full strength, but every war 
teaches us that the field army must be continually increased by 
fresh troops. Whence will the necessary hundreds of thousands 
of men be forthcoming ? The Boer War showed that the supply 
of Volunteers is wholly inadequate to meet such a demand, for 
there is not only the need of numbers, but also of trained men. 
It would be utterly futile to oppose raw levies to the skilled 
troops produced by universal military service. It would be 
necessary for the Government to be able to lay hands upon 
complete and thoroughly organised tactical units which after a 
very short period of training would be fit to take the field. Mr. 
Balfour was particularly optimistic on this point, and his suc- 
cessors are unlikely to be more prudent. He seemed to regard 
the army required on the Indian frontier, at the outset of a 
campaign against Russia, as capable of sustaining itself without 
the assistance of any fresh reserve, provided that no railways are 
allowed to be built in Afghanistan. 

Every one readily recognises that it is no joke to lead a great 
army against India, and that in order that such an army may 
be able to cross the Alps of Afghanistan or the southern deserts, 
it will require roads and railways capable of furnishing supplies 
and of securing its communications. At the present time 
Afghanistan is approached by railway systems on the South 
and North, but so far they have not penetrated the interior. 
According to Mr. Balfour India is safe so long as this gap is 
preserved, as the country is impassable. But how comes it that 
at successive periods of its history India has been successfully 
invaded vsa these impassable ramparts ? 

It is contrary to the principles of military science that a 
scheme of defence should depend upon fortifications, either 
artificial or natural. All fortifications have been taken; all 
mountains have been surmounted. Fortifications defended by 
an insufficient number of men are perfectly useless, and as regards 
forts and mountains, the only capital factor is the number and 
capacity of the troops holding them. No one is competent to 
declare that there will be no railways in Afghanistan twenty or 
thirty years hence. Military considerations have never pre- 
vented the construction of roads or railways whenever they have 
become necessary. The Afghans themselves may conceivably 
desire to build railways, or possibly public opinion in England 
might take a turn in that direction. Some future Committee of 
Defence may one day arrive at the totally different conclusion, 
whether wise or foolish, that military or economic considerations 
demand the construction of railways through Afghanistan. It 
was somewhat suggestive that Mr. Balfour’s proposed boycott 
of railways should have provoked protests in the British 
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newspapers. The relations of Great Britain and Afghanistan 
may completely change, and it seems shortsighted to lay down 
the doctrine that the absence of railways in the latter country 
obviates the necessity of developing a strong reserve such as 
does not now exist by the former. 

Mr. Balfour also dealt with another question, viz., Home 
Defence, and as his declarations have since been categorically 
endorsed by Mr. Haldane, they may be treated as embodying 
the policy not only of the late but also of the present Govern- 
ment. He recognised Home Defence as the keystone of the 
arch, whence might be inferred the necessity of ensuring the 
immunity of the United Kingdom against invasion under all 
possible hypotheses. Mr. Balfour was by way of putting the 
case at its worst. He assumed Great Britain involved in a 
distant campaign completely monopolising her army, while her 
squadrons were simultaneously engaged upon the task of fighting 
an enemy in remote waters and securing military communica- 
tions. Thus, ex hypothest the regular army is not a factor in the 
defence of England, and Mr. Balfour was prepared to postulate 
the deplorable conditions which prevailed at the worst period 
of the South African War, when the Regulars at home sank 
to seventeen thousand Infantry and twenty-six batteries of 
Artillery. It must also be pre-supposed that a large part of the 
Militia is engaged elsewhere, and that the only military forces 
left are the Volunteers, though probably their cream would have 
been skimmed off for foreign service. This, however, does not 
very much matter, as Mr. Balfour admitted that the auxiliary 
forces at the time of the South African War could not be regarded 
as an army.* 

How is the strength of the invading army to be computed ? 
According to the experts consulted by the Committee of Defence, 
any force smaller than seventy thousand must be regarded as a 
forlorn hope, as that number of troops would be necessary even 
to overcome the débris of the British military forces, to take 
possession of London, and to capture the Government. It is, 
then, common ground that, stripped as she would be of troops, 
Great Britain would be wholly unable to cope with such a force 
if once landed and would have no alternative but unconditional 
surrender. 

Mr. Balfour and hisSadvisers have decided to put all their 
eggs into one basket. The public are encouraged to believe 


* “ As regards the Volunteers their number was large, but from the 
point of view of a field army they were not organised, and there was not in 
the country at that time any machinery for organising them.” Moreover, 
141,000 of those Volunteers would be employed on garrison duty, leaving 
only 85,000 available for other service. 
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that the prevention of invasion under all circumstances depends 
on the Navy alone. No one disputes that Great Britain pos- 
sesses the first navy in the world, but the real question is whether 
it is capable of defeating any probable coalition. Great Britain 
has nothing to fear on sea from a single adversary, while the two- 
Power standard, provided it be maintained, should enable her to 
hold her own against any two other nations. But could she 
hold her own against three or four foreign navies? If at the 
moment when, on Mr. Balfour’s hypothesis, the British squadrons 
were engaged in some distant sea against two other Powers, a 
third nation (possibly supported by a fourth), which had long 
awaited such an opportunity, suddenly declared war and mobil- 
ised its fleet, would the United Kingdom have a sufficient force 
in home waters to prevent the landing of the hostile army which 
would undoubtedly be ready to follow the fleet ? Any Power 
securing sufficient command of British home waters to land an 
adequate force on British soil would be in a position to deal a 
fatal blow, and it is only in such a contingency that a fatal blow 
could be delivered. It is precisely such an opportunity that 
any enemy really resolved on destroying the British Empire 
would await, prepare for, and endeavour to realise. 

Were it possible at such a moment to recall the distant British 
squadrons, the hostile plan of campaign would fail, but it might 
be difficult. Were it possible, the military operations dependent 
on naval support might end in failure and the United Kingdom 
would be saved at the expense of India. Mr. Balfour informed 
the House of Commons, speaking not only as Premier but also 
as President of the Committee of Defence, that at the critical 
moment there would remain in British ports a reserve of six 
battleships, twelve cruisers, twenty-four destroyers, and ninety- 
five torpedo-boats which could be rapidly mobilised, besides a 
certain number of submarines. This is doubtless a respectable 
force, but could it hope to cope with the full strength of a serious 
foreign navy, engaged in carrying out a long-contemplated and 
fully prepared scheme ? That is a conundrum for sailors, but 
it would require unusual optimism to answer it in the affirma- 
tive. Six battleships would not constitute a formidable force 
for such an undertaking. If there is one thing established 
beyond doubt by the Russo-Japanese War, it is that big battle- 
ships, powerful cruisers, heavy guns, can defy smaller units and 
smaller weapons. The latter are, no doubt, indispensable and can 
inflict considerable injury on the enemy, but by themselves they 
cannot hope to defeat the larger units. 

The ex-Premier dwelt on the insuperable difficulties of em- 
barking an invading army, but are not these exaggerated ? The 
fact that at a given moment the steam shipping in the Atlantic 
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ports of France did not exceed 100,000 tons is not very con- 
vincing. The same may be said of the statement that to embark 
a force of 70,000 men would require from 210,000 to 215,000 
tons of shipping. In a conflict with France that Power could, in 
case of necessity, obtain the required tonnage by commandeering 
fishing-boats and small vessels after the manner of Napoleon, 
while for a short sea passage soldiers can be packed almost like 
sardines.* 

As a last resort Englishmen have sometimes taken refuge in 
the following theory. “If our navy is not capable of securing 
our shores from invasion, it is idle to hope that the army can 
save us, because if the enemy’s fleets once obtained command 
of the sea, they could starve us into submission in six weeks.” 
No doubt the oversea food-supply of Great Britain would be 
hampered in the event of the defeat of the British navy—a fact 
which should not be forgotten. But even a breathing-space of 
six weeks is not to be despised, as it should permit of the defeat 
of the enemy on land. Whenever you are threatened it would 
be possible to lay in considerable food-supplies, while even in 
the piping times of peace steps might be taken to guard against 
this danger. It has been suggested that a reserve of wheat 
should be stored in national granaries, and surely if little 
Switzerland has thought it worth while to adopt this precaution 
against the contingency of war, Great Britain ought to be able 
to do so without excessive sacrifice. In order that the system 
of national granaries should work properly—and recourse has 
been had to them in former periods of history—the grain must 
be sold and renewed every year, to prevent deterioration. These 
are more or less useful palliatives. But even taking the hypothesis 
at its worst, is it conceivable that any enemy should become so 
completely master of the sea as to effectively blockade the British 
Isles ? The combined navies of the world would be wholly 
unequal to such a task. If the Japanese were unable to maintain 


* In the early days of May 1904, the Japanese despatched 70,000 men 
in eighty-three vessels from Chinampo to Pitsevo, as many as 3800 
troops being packed into one transport. 

In speaking at Newcastle, October 19, 1905, Major Seely discussed the 
question of German capacity, adducing the following figures: The average 
daily tonnage in the port of Hamburg is 181,000, and 175,000 tons enter 
this port every week. The two principal German Steamship Companies 
alone possess 702,000 tons of shipping. In calculating on a present tonnage 
in port of 157,000, and by picking out the largest vessels, it would be possible 
to embark 65,560 men and 7000 horses in thirty-six hours. In a very 
few days and from a single port 170,000 men could be embarked, while the 
steamers of the two principal companies could easily carry 230,000 men. 
This estimate is founded on Mr. Balfour’s calculation of three tons per man, 
but Major Seely pointed out that having consulted competent authorities, 
he was convinced that the rate could be reduced to 1} tcns per man. 
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a serious blockade of the southern part of the peninsula of Port 
Arthur, how could any one hope to seal up the British and Irish 
coasts ? 

So while Englishmen should be prepared for a more or less 
prolonged diminution in their food-supplies in time of war, it 
seems futile to anticipate a complete famine, which in any case it 
would take time to compass. If in the interval the land forces 
were sufficiently strong to repel every attempt at invasion, it is 
permissible to hope that there might be a favourable turn in the 
naval operations, but if the land forces were unequal to their task 
all would be lost in a few days.* 

The fact is, as Mr. Balfour himself admits, that there have 
always been two schools, of which one has believed in the possi- 
bility of invasion while the other has denied it. To the first 
school belonged, besides William the Conqueror and Philip II., 
Napoleon and Wellington. They are considerable authorities. 
The least that can be said is that it is a dubious question. Is it 
Safe to allow the interests and even the existence of the country 
to depend on a doubt ? Does such a doubt exempt England from 
creating a reserve of trained men? This is a question which 
the public should have no difficulty in answering. 

I have spoken both of India and of Home Defence, following 
the lines of Mr. Balfour’s speech which let me reiterate has 
been adopted by the Campbell-Bannerman Government. Those 
are the two salient questions, but England might be called upon 
to carry on a campaign elsewhere. The frontiers of Africa have 
changed like those of Asia. If South Africa is only accessible 
by sea, the recent incident on the Egyptian frontier reminds 
us of the possibility of an armed struggle of which no one had 
thought since the days of Napoleon. Although the point was 
not touched upon by Mr. Balfour, it is by no means inconceivable 
that Great Britain might also find herself constrained to support 
an ally by landing an army on the Continent of Europe. Great 
Britain can no longer afford to pursue that policy of “ splendid 
isolation ” of which we used to hear so much. Even from the 
naval point of view she has everything to fear, as we have 
already seen, from a coalition of several secondary Powers, which 
are developing their maritime strength from day to day. One 
of the best methods of frustrating hostile coalitions is the culti- 
vation of allies. But the allies of Great Britain would neces- 
sarily be continental nations, whose interests are primarily 


* The Royal Commission on Food Supply in time of war appointed in 
April 1903, has presented a report to Parliament containing ideas similar 
to those set forth in the preceding pages. A minority of commissioners 
made cert:in reservations, pointing out that some form of national granary 
is indispensable. 
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upon land. They would, above all, demand that Great Britain 
should possess an army sufficiently strong and capable of ex- 
pansion to play a part in the principal theatre of war. In the 
event of England being free from anxiety as regards India and 
her other possessions, she could supply a military force, but it 
has not the necessary reserve to inspire complete confidence 
abroad. It is superfluous to labour this point, which has been 
abundantly illustrated since Mr. Balfour’s speech by the various 
phases of the Moroccan question. 

Finally, there is the new treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan. Does this exceedingly important document, which 
tightens the mutual obligations of the former treaty between 
the two contracting parties, affect the problem we are considering ? 
I should say not. While the Japanese Agreement secures for 
England an ally of great value though very distant from Europe 
and even from India, it conclusively shows that alliances are 
necessary for that country. It may give England valuable 
support in the East, but it might not inconceivably provoke an 
anti-English coalition in the West. 

Does this alliance relieve England from the necessity of 
creating an adequate army ? Is it conceivable that she should 
say to Japan, “‘ We will support you with sea-power, and you 
shall defend India on land”? Or, to be more precise, can 
one imagine England undertaking the defence of India during 
the first year’s campaign, and afterwards asking Japan to com- 
plete the task ? Any such interpretation of the treaty would 
be quite unworthy of the dignity of England, all the more as 
Japan is already a formidable maritime Power and is rapidly 
developing her navy. Indeed, in the future Japan may be 
able to dispense with British naval support in the East, in 
which case the burden of obligation imposed by the treaty would 
fall upon the Japanese. But such inequality of obligations 
would necessarily involve an inequality of advantages, and 
England would find herself entirely at the mercy of her ally— 
a dependence which might have serious consequences. It 
was somewhat suggestive that even before the publication of 
the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, the British Government should 
have been at some pains to obviate any such interpretation. 
Speaking at North Berwick on September 9, 1905, Mr. Balfour 
(then Prime Minister) declared, “‘ It is inconsistent, both with 
our dignity as a great country and with the security of the terri- 
tories committed to our charge, not ourselves to make such 
provision aS may be necessary .. . to defend all that is our 
bounden duty to defend.” The Anglo-Japanese Treaty can 
only be interpreted as establishing perfect equality between the 
High Contracting Parties. So far from relieving England of 
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the necessity of developing her military power, it converts it 
into the strictest moral obligation. As I have already pointed 
out, national strength is the surest guarantee of international 
friendship. Fromthe diplomatic point of view, it is early days 
to anticipate as to what may happen at the end of the ten years 
for which the present treaty runs, while it is also too soon to 
estimate its direct consequences. But from the military point 
of view, now is the time to put the forces of the British Empire 
on such a footing that in case of need Great Britain might be 
able to dispense with the continuance of the treaty. 

If the British Army is without the necessary reserve for home 
or Imperial defence, where shall we seek it? Is it to be found 
in the regular army or elsewhere? I do not think that there 
is room for much doubt as to the correct answer to this question. 
The regular army is very expensive, and, however small its 
numbers may be in view of its duties, it is already a serious 
financial burden which could hardly be augmented. The only 
practical method of expanding its resources would be the 
adoption of universal and compulsory service such as prevails in 
every great European State. But we are told that two or three 
years’ military service is utterly repugnant to the British nation. 
In any case “ conscription,” as it is falsely called, would scarcely 
serve our purpose. Alarge part of the British peace establish- 
ment is stationed in India, in the Colonies, or in the Mediterranean 
garrisons. Moreover, it is continually engaged in minor Colonial 
warfare, which is the business of professional soldiers rather 
than of citizens enrolled for the defence of the country. France 
has been obliged to organise a Colonial army for this special 
service, alongside of her national army recruited by compulsory 
service. 

According to the Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa, “No military system will be satisfactory which does 
not contain powers of expansion outside the limit of the regular 
forces of the Crown.” Therefore, in order to create the requisite 
reserve, it will be necessary to establish under compulsion, along- 
side of the regular army, a fully equipped short-service Militia 
army, sufficiently organised and trained to replace the regular 
army whenever the latter is absent from Great Britain. It 
will, moreover, be necessary for the defence of the Imperial 
dominions that in certain cases, as prescribed by law, this Militia 
should, in case of emergency, co-operate with the Regular Army 
abroad. Circumstances do not demand a greater national 
sacrifice than this, but they do demand that the nation shall be 
prepared to go thus far. 

I hope to discuss the policy of a National Militia in a future 
number of the Nadronal Review. CAMILLE FAVRE. 
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PERHAPS no strip of land in any country has for so long or so 
continuously fascinated the imagination of the world as that 
beautiful, but fateful, stretch of tropical jungle lying between 
two Oceans, and known to us in modern times as the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and the idea of a com- 
mercial route, which should connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, goes back as far as we can trace it to the early days 
of the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese set to work to 
find a more convenient trade route to Calicut and the Motuccas 
than the one hitherto in use round the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1501 Christopher Columbus, amongst others, attempted 
to find this route, and the story of his unsuccessful expedition 
forms one of the most pathetic pages in his history. It was his 
fourth and last voyage; and although as yet he showed no lack 
of mental activity he was getting old, and his reason had partly 
lost its balance, owing to the hardships endured on former 
voyages. Hence it was that he based his chief hope of dis- 
covering such a route upon a supposed vision in which the 
Deity bade him seek it to the South. He depended also on 
physical phenomena, but phenomena, unfortunately, which he 
only partly understood, Ona previous journey he had noted 
the strong currents which set westward through the Caribbean 
Sea, and it seemed to him clear that such currents must find 
an outlet in that direction. He imagined, therefore, that if 
such a passage existed it would lead him to the sea that washed 
the Golden Chersonesus. So on leaving Cuba, which he 
believed to be another main, a belief in which he died, he sailed 
West, and eventually reached the coast of Honduras. Here, 
alas, the current upon which he had built his theory, and which 

was the Gulf Stream as we know it, deflected to the North. His 
vision, on the other hand, had told him to go South; and South 
he went, convinced that in that direction must be found the 
channel which he sought. Rounding Cape Honduras, for 
months he struggled against the fierce current in which he 
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found himself. He wore out his ships and crawled with 
bewildered expectation along the Mosquito coast, Costa Rica, 
and Veragua. Wherever he landed he encountered the same 
startled natives, to be soothed by the same Spanish trinkets; and 
still he persevered, undaunted and unafraid, until one day at 
last he reached a harbour so beautiful and so spacious that he 
gave to it the poetic name of Puerto Bello, by which it is still 
known. Here, had he but guessed it, was the passage that he 
sought, only it was a land passage, not a waterway, as modern 
science has since designed to make it, for this was the approach 
to the narrow Isthmus of Panama, which, had he left his ships 
and crossed it, would have revealed to his astonished gaze on its 
further shore that great Western Ocean of which he was in 
search. Alas! he never reached it, and, worn out with fatigue 
and disappointment, his crews rebellious and his ships badly 
damaged after endless weeks of hopeless search, the great dis- 
coverer turned his face at last towards home. 

This was but the first of many disappointments connected 
with this ill-fated Isthmus. 

In 1513 Balboa and his companions made their way over 
mountain, and through jungle, swamp, and forest, from Atlantic 
to Pacific; and a hundred and fifty years later, across the same 
track, Panama was reached and sacked by Sir John Morgan, 
that prince of buccaneers, The Spaniards, too, established a 
trail, a cobbled mule-track, which for two centuries was fol- 
lowed from Porto Bello east of Colon, to Santes on the Upper 
Chagres, and thence to Panama. The first petition for leave to 
make an interoceanic “ waterway,” however, was presented in 
1520 to King Charles V. of Spain by Sefor Don Angel Savedro, 
the general direction of the Canal he contemplated being from 
a point north of the Gulf of Darien, to the Pacific, following 
a south-westerly direction, 

That need existed for such a Canal may be considered suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by these successive efforts to establish 
direct communication between the Atlantic and Pacific. The 
maritime trade of the world has always desired the creation of 
a navigable zone, which would enable it to belt the globe, with- 
out the necessity of rounding Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope. But the establishment of such a waterway was beyond 
the skill ot the Middle Ages, and, having discovered the 
necessity uf a Canal, they le{t to modern science the task of 
building it. 

The French were the first really to make the attempt. 

In 1844 a French Company obtained a concession from the 
Columbian Government for the construction of a trans-Isthmian 
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railway and Canal. The former was opened to traffic in 1855, 
but the latter was never even commenced. 

The question of a Canal came up again in 1871 before a 

Geographical Congress which assembled at Antwerp, but no 
decision was arrived at. 

In 1875 another Geographical Congress assembled in Paris, 
and a French explorer called Lachaume submitted a scheme for 
: a lock-Canal, which was violently opposed by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, a determined partisan of the sea-level type. This 
Congress expressed a hope that a trans-oceanic Canal might be 
’ built, without, however, pronouncing an opinion as to the type 
3 to be selected. 

y In the following year, the “Société de Géographie Commer- 
, ciale de Paris” appointed a Committee for the study of the 
7 whole Canal question, and of this Committee Lesseps was made 
- chairman. A party of explorers was sent to the Isthmus under 
two young naval lieutenants, Réclus and Wyse, who on their 


1 return submitted an elaborate scheme for the proposed Canal, 
with a plan of the route it should follow. 
r In 1878 another concession for the building of a Canal was 
obtained by a French Company from the Columbian Govern- 
e ment; and Lesseps, whose name had already been rendered 
" famous by the successful building of the Suez Canal, was 
a invited to place himself at the head of this gigantic enterprise. 
- Had he been wise he would have refused, both on the score 
T of his seventy-nine years, and in view of the almost insuperable 
) difficulties of a task to be carried on so far from home, in a deadly 
n climate, and under conditions worse even than those which had 
Dy prevailed at Suez. Only the personal supervision of a master 
n mind resident on the spot could have carried it to a successful 
ig issue, and this at his time of life was out of the question. But 
the offer was too tempting to one of his ambitious and sanguine 
i- disposition, and he tendered his acceptance in the following 
sh graceful little speech : 
- Je dois vous avouer que je suis passé par bien des perplexités pendant le 
of temps qu’a duré ce Congrés ; je ne pensais pas, il y a quinze jours, que je 
h- serais obligé de me mettre a la téte d’une entreprise nouvelle. Mes meilleurs 
»d amis ont voulu m’en dissuader, me disant qu’ aprés Suez je devais me reposer. 
id Eh bien! si on demande a un général qui a gagné une premiére bataille s’i 
he veut en gagner une seconde, il ne peut pas refuser. 
of Lesseps’ first care was to summon a Congress of international] 


savants, to discuss the Canal scheme in all its different bearings, 
This Congress he subdivided into five Committees, each of 
he which undertook to investigate one division of the very complex 
an subject before it. It has never been denied that this Congress 
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comprised the names of the world’s leading representatives in 
the science, politics and industry of that day; and it may there- 
fore be interesting to note that the so-called “ technical” sub- 
Committee decided by a large majority against the system of 
locks, and declared strongly in favour of an open Canal on the 
level, the feasibility of which seemed to them quite clear. 
Without any pre-arranged understanding the four other sub- 
Committees came to the same opinion, and expressed the same 
objection to a Canal with locks. 

On May 29, 1879, the following resolution was put to the 


vote, and adopted by 78 out of the total of 98 on the five 
Committees : 


The Congress is of opinion that the cutting of an inter-oceanic Canal with 
one level, so desirable in the interests of trade and navigation, is possible ; 
and that this maritime Canal, in order to give the indispensable facilities of 
access and use which a passage of the kind must be supposed to give, should 
go from the Gulf of Limon to the Bay of Panama. 


The route then selected is, with slight variations, the one 
which will probably be followed by the United States to-day. 

Having decided to build the Canal in accordance with the 
views of the scientific and expert Commission above men- 
tioned, the next consideration was that of finance. Lesseps 
tells us that in his opinion “the best course for the Panama, 
as it had been for the Suez Canal, would be to prosecute the 
work by means of public money, and ask for nothing from any 
of the Governments, leaving the enterprise its purely in- 
dustrial character, and avoiding anything like dabbling in 
politics.” 

The successful builder of the Suez Canal was hardly likely 
to remain long in need of funds for an undertaking which he 
guaranteed. Immense sums of money poured into the Com- 
pany’s exchequer from England, America and France ; and soon 
the world witnessed the commencement of an undertaking the 
necessity of which had been first recognised more than three 
centuries before. 

To the Isthmus at Lesseps’ call flocked all the loose negro 
labour-population of Jamaica and the Antilles. Lured by the 
high wages offered, they left their homes in thousands, and 
swarmed to Panama only to die like flies in that pestiferous 
climate. Some work was done—and good work, too, as the 
Americans admit who profit by it to-day ; for the Company, as 
we have seen, had the advice of the best engineering talent in 
the world, and its pecuniary resources were, for a time at least, 
unlimited. But adverse influences were at work to undermine 
its success, influences with which its aged chairman was 
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powerless to cope. Rank extravagance in every department 
characterised the undertaking, It has become the fashion now 
to heap abuse on Ferdinand de Lesseps, and to call in question 
the personal honesty of a man whose name has been made 
famous by a lifetime of good work. Into the controversy of how 
much he knew of the nefarious practices conducted in his 
name, there is no need to enter here; suffice it to say that 
eight short years this Company lasted, and that when the crash 
came which destroyed so many reputations, thousands were 
beggared who had put their all in Lesseps’ hands. 

The first Panama Company was dissolved in 1889, as the 
result of the scandals connected with it, and a second one was 
formed on condition of raising a capital of {2,500,000 to pro- 
ceed with the work. The record of this second Company was 
as good as that of the first had been the reverse ; unfortunately, 
however, public confidence was lost, and in 1902 want of 
funds compelled it to sell its interests outright to the United 
States. 

It was a bitter mortification to the French being thus com- 
pelled to relinquish the execution of an enterprise which, if 
successfully carried through, must have redounded so greatly 
to the credit of their country ; and it has been told me that 
when the United States sent their agents in 1904 to take over 
the Canal property on the Isthmus, feeling on this question 
ran so high that the French on the spot could hardly bring 
themselves to offer the usurpers the ordinary courtesies of life. 

And when all is said and done, the fact remains that, in spite 
of the dishonesty of individuals, the French Canal Company 
did great work on the Isthmus. To them belongs the credit 
of having mapped out the best route to follow. Several miles 
of Canal are in use to-day which they dug out, and already 
they had made considerable progress with the herculean task 
of cutting through the great Culebra Cut. We did not find 
the Americans out there ungrateful to their predecessors, They 
are the first to admit how much they owe, not only to the 
manual labour which was put by them into the Canal, but also 
to the scientific researches of their geographers and engineers, 
and to the fact that a fortune was sacrificed by them in 
experimenting as to the most suitable labour to be employed 
in that deadly climate, Until it was definitely ascertained that 
white men cannot work as labourers under the tropical condi- 
tions prevailing on the Isthmus, the French spent large sums 
annually in transporting them thither to dig the Canal. 
Americans are profiting by this experience, Now they 
practically only employ them as clerks, police, and overseers, 
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In fairness to the French, who have been accused of 
culpable negligence as regards precautions for preserving 
the health of their employees, it must also be conceded 
that it was not altogether owing to their neglect that their 
death-roll was so much higher in proportion than that of 
the Americans to-day, for in the last few years immeasur- 
able strides have been made in the scientific application 
of the discovery connecting mosquitoes with the transmittal 
ot malaria and yellow fever—a discovery which more than 
anything has contributed to the present diminution of mortality 
on the Isthmus. 

But to return to the history of the Canal. 

On June 28, 1902, the Congress of the United States of 
America passed the so-called “Spooner Act,” by which the 
President was authorised to acquire for, and on behalf of, 
the United States, at a cost not exceeding $40,000,000 
(£8,000,000), all the property, real, personal and mixed, of 
every name and nature, owned by the New Panama Canal 
Company of France, on the Isthmus of Panama, for the purpose 
of constructing a Canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, 

By the same Act the President was authorised to acquire 
from the Republic of Columbia, for and on behalf of the United 
States, perpetual control of a strip of land, the territory of 
the Republic of Columbia, not less than six miles in width, 
extending from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, upon 
certain conditions mentioned in the Act. 

The next event of importance in the chronological history of 
the Isthmus is the ratification, on February 26, 1904, of the 
Hay-Varilla Treaty as between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Panama. 

Upon the bloodless and mysterious revolution by which the 
“Canal Zone” passed from Columbian into Panamanian hands 
I do not propose to dwell ; suffice it to state, that by the first 
Article of the above Treaty, the United States “ guarantees and 
will maintain the independence of the Republic of Panama.” 

On May 4, 1904, the tangible property of the French Canal 
Company on the Isthmus was transferred to the United States, 
and possession given. In that same month, General Davis, 
U.S.A., was appointed first Governor of the Canal Zone, and 
the work of the new Canal Commission began. 

Our official residence in Washington, where the Panama 
Canal is one of the burning questions of the hour had made 
my husband and myself familiar with the foregoing history of 
the Panamanian Isthmus. We had also had the pleasure of 
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meeting the actual Governor of the Canal Zone, Mr. Magoon; the 
actual Chief-Engineer, Mr. Stevens, and the War Secretary, 
Mr. Taft, under the direction of whose department the Canal 
is placed, It was, therefore, but natural that, finding ourselves 
on a short leave in Jamaica this spring, we should cross over 
to the Isthmus to visit it under its present auspices. 

The sea voyage from Kingston to Colon we accomplished in 
a small German steamer crowded with ‘coloured ” emigrants 
to the Isthmus, We watched them coming aboard. It would 
have been a comic sight had there not been in it an element of 
pathos, The gangway leading to the ship was strictly guarded 
by emigration officials, to whom each one had to show his 
papers, giving his name and home address, and satisfying the 
officials that the required sum of 41 5s. had been deposited 
by him with the Jamaican authorities as part-maintenance of 
those relatives he left behind, in the event of his non-return. 
This money he would, of course, recover when he came home 
to claim it. Although this tax upon the emigrant would 
appear at first sight rather harsh, it is necessitated by the fact 
that 65 per cent. of the births in Jamaica are illegitimate, and 
the chief difficulty of the Courts in the island at this moment 
is to compel men to support their children born out of wed- 
lock, If, therefore, all the sturdy labourers in Jamaica were 
allowed to leave the island without making any provision for 
the future of their families in the event of anything happening 
to themselves, the Government would in the majority of cases 
have to meet that obligation, and to avoid this must insist upon 
the slight tax imposed. 

As each of these would-be emigrants to the Panamanian 
Eldorado struggled up the narrow gangway, stopped by the 
officials, and having their arms full of personal effects and 
baggage, to say nothing of a tin hand-basin or cooking-pot, 
which, for convenience’ sake, in many cases crowned their 
woolly heads, one could not help smiling at the difficulties they 
got into. Following them closely were in many instances the 
ladies of their party, the wives or sisters who accompanied 
them, These, of course, carried the babies, whose uplifted 
voices added to the general din and confusion. Some of 
these women were outrageously smart ; for, preferring, I sup- 
pose, the risk of wear and tear to that of packing for their 
precious finery, the majority had donned their ‘best clothes ” 
and hats. 

A “coloured” girl or woman never looks so well as on 
market days, when you meet her coming from the hills to the 
city, crowned with a heavy basket-load of yams or cocoa, yet 
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swinging along with that free stride peculiar to the women of 
her race, Her skirts seldom reach below the knee, and her 
strong sinewy bare legs unashamedly appear. Yet thus is she 
most attractive. Then her ebony skin shining with toil, her 
black and white eyes rolling in a laughing face, her firm white 
teeth glistening in the sun, are but set off by the brilliant tints 
she loves to wear. But take her bright bandana handkerchief 
away and crown her crimpy locks with a rakish hat of straw 
and tulle, clothe her graceful figure with an ill-cut fancy blouse, 
conceal her shapely feet in down-at-heel cheap boots, and you 
make of that picturesque negro woman one of the vulgarest 
and most ill-favoured of human beings. This fact we realised 
once more as we watched these poor people crowding on to 
the deck of the steamer that April afternoon, their fine clothes 
getting, alas, torn, stained and crumpled in their struggle to 
crowd past those vigilant officials. Once they had crossed the 
gangway and stepped upon the ship’s deck, their friends and 
relatives ashore began handing over to them their heavy 
luggage, which consisted for the most part of deck chairs and 
cooking utensils. Oddly enough amongst their most cherished 
household gods figured quite a number of flower-pots, con- 
taining orchids and other growing mementoes of the home 
which they were leaving. 

At about 6 P.M. we weighed anchor and steamed slowly 
from the wharf, drawing into the open harbour, where, to my 
surprise, we dropped anchor once again. The captain ex- 
plained to us that the exit from Kingston is so tricky and 
dangerous that he would not risk it after dark, and therefore 
contemplated staying where he was until dawn. 

Night fell, a lovely tropical night. One by one the stars 
shone forth, and the overpraised Southern Cross blazed in the 
dusky heavens. By-and-by, lulled by the faint echo of a 
darky’s song, I fell asleep, and passed the night on deck. 

Two days and three nights that crossing lasted, and was 
anything but agreeable. A following wind and a heavy swell 
in no way tended to mitigate the discomfort caused by the 
hourly increasing heat as we held on our southerly course. 
Fortunately for us, our captain was a very good fellow, and 
did the best he could for my husband and myself by making 
us free of the bridge, the coolest place in the ship. From 
there we had ample opportunity of looking down upon the 
sufferings of our coloured shipmates, who, to the number of 
274, were crowded under an awning in the forepart of the 
ship, with barely room for their deck chairs. They were un- 
savoury poor things to eye and nose! 
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When after a stifling third night we came on deck at dawn, 
Colon was in sight, and the morning mist rolling aside dis- 
closed the low coast-line backed by distant hills, deep blue in 
the morning light. The situation of Coion could not be worse, 
the town being built on an island, or rather a peninsula sur- 
rounded by bays which are a part of the Caribbean Sea, Its 
average height above mean tide is not more than one and a 
half feet. Behind it is an extensive fresh-water swamp, and to 
this swamp Colon owes its evil reputation. 

Along the water’s edge are the different steamship companies’ 
wharves, behind them a vista of endless ugly wooden shacks, 
some of them raised on stilts, others sitting in the mud, whilst 
to the right a few palms give a tropical touch to one of the 
dreariest prospects I ever looked upon, These palms, we later 
found, fringe the shore at Christobal, a residential suburb of 
Colon, where in the French days Lesseps built himself a palace, 
and where stands the statue of Columbus showing the path of 
liberty to the Indian, a gift to Panama of the Empress Eugénie. 
Christobal and Colon, although one is in the Canal Zone, and 
the other in the Republic of Panama, are really parts of the 
same settlement, and Christobal is not five minutes’ walk from 
the centre of Colon. 

As we waited for the health officer to come aboard, the 
passengers gathered on deck and improved the hour by 
spinning yarns. I was the only lady in the first-class list, so 
they addressed their talk to me, and blood-curdling were the 
tales they told, those of them at least who had had previous 
experience of the Isthmus, and knew it in those early French 
days when in a working population of only 1900 the mortality 
was II2 per 1000, and the cemetery at Monkey Hill received 
its daily quota of victims to disease and foul play. “Oh, 
those were hot times,” one man said; “unless a fellow had 
twenty dollars he couldn’t even get buried—ten for the box 
and ten for transportation to Monkey Hill ; failing that he 
was chucked into the swamp back of Colon, and the alligators 
did the rest.” And then another took up the tale, and told of 
such experiences that one shuddered in the listening. ‘ Men’s 
lives were cheap in those days; it was death to sleep outside 
in the pestilential swamps, and very often it was death to 
sleep inside if you happened to pitch upon a den of thieves.” 

The health officer’s arrival fortunately cut short these grue- 
some yarns. One by one we were called upon to show our 
tongues and vaccination marks. My husband’s and mine 
being satisfactory, we were passed ; but more than one of the 
first-class passengers having no marks to show were held back 
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and vaccinated. A similar review was made of the Jamaican 
labourers, with similar results. Much capital was made at 
one time of the alleged cruelty inflicted by the American 
authorities upon a certain shipload of labourers from 
Martinique who were compulsorily operated upon before being 
allowed to land. Surely this may be considered a wise pre- 
caution, and one which the sanitary authorities should be 
commended for adopting in such a hotbed of small-pox. 

As soon as possible we went ashore, and found our way to 
the house of an English friend, where we were most kindly 
made welcome by Mr. and Mrs. H. In their cosy quarters we 
passed a pleasant interval, refreshing the inner man, and 
chatting with them both whilst we waited for the afternoon 
train to Panama, which we were advised to make our head- 
quarters. “Not that it is more healthy than Colon,” 
laughingly announced Mrs. H. ; ‘‘ we are very jealous of the 
reputation of Colon, for although we don’t exactly boast of 
it as a health resort it is far from being the death-trap which 
it has been represented.” Then our pretty little hostess, who 
is but a two-years’ bride, told us of a woman’s life in Colon. 
She keeps house there for her husband, unlike the majority of 
the other residents, who go to the hotel to get their meals. 
All her provisions come from the excellent Commissariat 
which the United States Government has established, supple- 
mented by occasional delicacies brought in by the Royal Mail 
and other steamers. All the windows and doors were wire- 
netted to avoid the visitation of mosquitoes. On the dining- 
table were flowers and silver nick-nacks, and through the 
open door leading to the drawing-room I noted the pianola, 
the books and photographs that gave the air of home which 
English women, I think, above all others, impart to their sur- 
roundings. Presently the baby was brought in, a fine little 
fellow three months old, who, born at Colon, had spent the 
whole of his short existence there and was a splendid adver- 
tisement for the place. His mother told me she was not afraid 
for him, for the doctors in Colon were as good as any in 
America, and at the hospitals have all the latest improvements 
in surgery and medicine. 

After lunch we explored the town. 

Colon is not attractive, nor can I imagine a future for it 
from a purely residential point of view. Its commercial value 
is also undetermined, as it is still doubtful whether the 
entrance to the Canal will eventually be here, where Lesseps 
established it, or, as some of the plans now suggest, a mile or 
more in a westerly direction, at the mouth of the Mindi River. 
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In the latter case there would be no further need of a city at 
Colon, which, as far as white men are concerned, would pro- 
bably disappear from the map. It seems, therefore, to have 
been wise on the part of the United States Government to 
postpone the spending of large sums of public money on the 
adornment of Colon, contenting themselves with sanitary 
improvements. To this end no expense has been spared. 
The task the Health Department had before it must have 
appeared at first sight an almost hopeless one. The first and 
greatest problem they had to solve was that of draining a city 
situated on an island and hardly raised above sea-level, with 
ai extended swamp behind it. Of course, the best plan would 
have been to fill in the swamp, but this would have entailed 
enormous cost, involving as it must the carriage of material 
by rail from the Culebra Cut or from some other portion of 
the line where extensive excavations were going on. It isalso 
doubtful whether the already much over-taxed single line of 
railway could have borne at that time the additional strain 
which such a work would have imposed upon it. So the 
authorities did the next best thing they could, and after 
denuding a large area round the city (a most dangerous 
breeding-ground for mosquitoes) of the rank vegetation grow- 
ing there, they set to work to clear lagoons, to clean premises, 
and to construct roadways, drainage-troughs, culverts and 
bridges. The well-known liking of natives in the tropics to 
live huddled together has prevailed at Colon as elsewhere, 
and has resulted, as the demand for accommodation increased, 
in overcrowding the lowest and least healthy quarter of the 
city, instead of extending it in a more salubrious direction. 
The sanitary department have done what they could to 
improve this state of things, by intersecting the worst quarter 
of the town with raised streets properly drained, and by 
cutting a canal or ditch through it, which in the ordinary 
course of the rise and fall of the tide would clear off the 
swamp and surface water. 

Unfortunately, uncertainty as to the ultimate plans for 
Colon made impossible any radical destruction of unsanitary 
buildings, most of which, besides, are on lands hitherto owned 
by the railroad company and leased on short terms to middle- 
men. And it is in respect of these houses that the greatest 
injustice has been done to that much-abused body the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. For, in addition to being taxed 
with every kind of negligence in connection with the public 
health of Colon, they have been accused of extorting enormous 
rents for these unsaniiary habitations. The charge is proved 
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up to a certain point; the habitations are unsanitary, and the 
rents are high. But after that it should be admitted that the 
Isthmian Canal Commission are not responsible for either. 
For the Panama Railroad Company owned the fee of a large 
part of the lands in Colon, and these lands were let by them 
on short leases, before ever the United States Government took 
possession of the Canal and railroad property. Here wretched 
tenements were built by speculators who let them out at 
exorbitant rents, an abuse which the United States Govern- 
ment, whilst deeply deploring, were unable to prevent so long 
as they had no control over the railway. Since it has come 
into their hands they have taken steps to change all this ; and 
arrangements, I am told, are now being made for the renting 
of railway property on terms of years sufficiently long to 
permit of the erection of permanent structures, which will be 
built under the personal supervision of Government sanitary 
inspectors. 

The population of Colon is chiefly made up of those who 
lived there under the Columbian régime, and of the flotsam and 
jetsam who come to the Isthmus to look round, and are too 
lazy to work. Those labourers who are willing to work, and 
engage to do so with the Canal Commission, are taken out of 
Colon as soon as the overburdened railway can manage it, and 
are planted out, according to the locality of their work, in one 
of the many camps along the line of railway and canal. Of the 
very large total population of Colon only between two and 
three hundred are Canal labourers. 

Meantime the fact remains, that Colon is a much healthier 
city than Panama, in spite of the ugly conditions prevailing there. 
The death-rate at Colon, since the Americans took charge of 
the health of the Isthmus, is from 25 per cent. to 334 per cent. 
less than in Panama; and surely this fact may be allowed to 
speak for itself. 

AJl the same it did not deter us from leaving Colon as soon 
as we could, and hurrying on to Panama. 

Curiously enough, with all the feverish talk that has been 
devoted to the Isthmus in the course of centuries, few have 
found time to describe its attractiveness from the purely scenic 
point of view. That it is beautiful we realised that April after- 
noon, as we sat on the tail of the fiery dragon that wriggles its 
way four times daily through jungle and swamp from ocean to 
ocean. By which pleasing metaphor I wish to convey that we 
travelled in an observation-car attached to the end of the train. 
From the train one cannot see half as much as one would of 
the country, of which only the coasts and banks of some of 
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the principal rivers are inhabited, the rest being sparsely 
peopled by settlers here and there. There are next to no roads, 
the only means of communication apart from the railway being 
the rivers. The best known of these is the Chagres, which, in 
the dry season, is an innocent stream of small volume, but is 
transformed when the rains come into a turbulent and danger- 
ous torrent. These rains are tropical indeed, lasting for eight 
months out of the twelve, with an annual fall of ten feet! The 
climate is very hot. These two circumstances of heavy rainfall 
and high temperature combined have developed the vegetation on 
the Isthmus to a marvellous extent. Virgin forests are overgrown 
with giant cactus trees, cocoas and palms, while the undergrowth 
is so thick that only an axe or a knife can cut a path through the 
inextricable mazes of the jungle. And all the venomous inmates 
of Noah’s Ark inhabit these beautiful but deadly haunts, The 
country swarms with serpents, scorpions, and spiders; the 
swamps are alive with alligators, and the air is thick with 
mosquitoes. All this I do not know from personal observation, 
for I never left the railroad to explore the depths of the country, 
but it was described to me by a resident who has spent many 
a day in the heart of it. That part of it which we traversed 
in the train was green with hundreds of varieties of tree and 
fern. Occasionally we crossed a river on whose banks 
native women were at work washing their scanty attire, or we 
came upon a settlement of palm-thatched huts shaded by 
banana trees in fruit, the homes of native Panamanians. These 
habitations were half buried in the moist undergrowth, a con- 
dition more picturesque, if less healthy, than that of the trim 
little wooden habitations raised on piles to preserve them from 
damp, of the coloured labourer employed in Canal work. We 
noticed these labourers employed in gangs from end to end of 
the Isthmus. They were building houses and reservoirs and 
working on the railway line, which is now in course of being 
double-tracked. The railroad does not follow the Canal, we 
therefore saw little of it; but we enjoyed a distant prospect of 
the beautiful Cordillera chain of hills, through which is to be 
pierced the famous Culebra Cut, the “clou” of the great 
American engineering enterprise. We reached Panama about 
two hours after leaving Colon, and betook ourselves to an 
hotel rejoicing in the sonorous name of the “ Grand Central.” 

That it was “central” I am willing to admit, for it occupied 
a prominent position in the chief square of the town, but that 
it was “ grand” I beg leave to question, unless the adjective be 
used in the French sense, in which case this name was fully 
deserved, for it was a regular barrack of a building. Standing 
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at the open window of my corner room, I looked out across 
the “ plaza” to the picturesque old Cathedral, whose beautiful 
twin towers, notwithstanding the shock of many ages and of 
many revolutions, still guard the fortunes of the town. Men 
and women sat about listening to the music of a band, and 
children in bright colours played under the shade of gorgeous 
pOinciana trees in flower. They seemed to me to be the first 
young careless things that I had seen in my passage across the 
Isthmus, and my spirits rose as I watched their antics, and 
reflected that children are the same bright creatures all the 
world over. Narrow, crooked, and picturesque old streets led 
from the plaza in every direction. We started out to explore 
them on foot, and found a curiously Spanish atmosphere about 
them, in spite of the American improvements everywhere being 
carried on, The Panamanian—in whose sluggish veins runs a 
strain partly Indian, partly Spanish, with a touch of Negro, 
added by the African slave of early settlers—seems as yet un- 
touched by the spirit of modern enterprise, which, in accordance 
with a wise provision of the Hay-Varilla Treaty, has undertaken 
to pave his streets and fumigate his house in spite of protests 
on his part. To all the hurry and impatience of America he 
answers only “ Manana”; and one may imagine the fret upon a 
buoyant, hopeful, eager nature such as Uncle Sam’s, of that 
eternal effort to procrastinate. However, the fortunes of 
Panama are now in American hands, and everywhere are 
signs of their activities. Panama was perhaps the dirtiest 
city extant with any pretensions to civilisation. There 
was no system of drainage there at all, and no proper 
water-supply. The streets, if one may judge by those which 
the Canal Commission have not yet taken in hand, were in a 
filthy condition, the houses tumbling to pieces and ill-lighted, 
Now the streets are in course of being paved, drained and 
lighted with electricity, and communication between all parts 
has been established by telegraph and telephone. That such 
improvements can only be carried out at the expense of the 
romance and atmosphere which linger about dark corners and 
crooked ways is an accepted axiom, and sometimes one is 
tempted to regret old times and to echo the Panamanians’ 
‘“’Manana,” Yet no one can deny that the moment has come 
to ring down the curtain, and to wish buenos noches to Spanish 
Panama. 

Our rooms in the hotel were not comfortable, but I have 
known worse, My great trouble was, that owing to the 
heat, I could close neither window nor shutter, but drew my 
bed almost on to the balcony, preferring to sleep as near as 
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possible a /a belle oile. 1 thus got the full benefit of the cheery 
but somewhat noisy social gatherings of American youth who 
assembled nightly in a restaurant close by, and, failing I suppose 
to find any concert-hall where they might “ listen” to music, 
spent their night in “‘ making” it. Asintheir youthful enthu- 
siasm harmony was to them but a secondary consideration, 
and as they each indulged in their own favourite air, inde- 
pendently but simultaneously, sleep for me was impossible ; 
and I sympathised with the over-zealous Panamanian police, 
who on more than one occasion have almost brought about a 
political crisis by endeavouring to “club ” these noisy fellows 
into respect for the slumbers of others, 

Lightheartedness after all is but a very venial sin, and apart 
from such trivial offences there is wonderfully little crime on 
the Isthmus. This may be due to the vigilance of the head of 
police, who is a splendid fellow, at one time a member of 
Buffalo Bill’s company, and up to any tricks of the West for 
keeping order and compelling doubtful characters to observe 
the law. Iam told that he was allowed to pick his own staff, 
and that he selected them all from the rough-riders and cow- 
boys he had known in the West. Certain it is that they present 
a most businesslike appearance, and have established wonder- 
ful discipline. The very fear of them keeps bad characters 
from the Isthmus. A considerable force of Jamaican police is 
likewise employed in the Canal Zone, and these also are an 
efficient body of men, and keep good order amongst their own 
compatriots. They are officered by Americans of course, One 
of these officers was pointed out to me. He looked a quiet 
enough fellow, but I was told that on one occasion, somewhere 
in a Western mining camp, a plot was entered into between 
half a dozen roughs to put him out of the way. They lured 
him into a room and locked the door. Only one man left that 
room alive, and that was our friend the policeman ! 

The best part of our time on the Isthmus was of course spent 
in the so-called ‘Culebra Cut,” which is that section of the 
Canal extending through the Cordillera chain from Obispo to 
Paraiso, a distance of nearly eight miles. 

The best view of it is obtained from the hill-top, whence the 
whole course of it is visible from entrance to exit. 

The first question which naturally suggests itself on entering 
the “ Cut,” or indeed on the initial journey by rail from Colon 
to Panama, has reference to the type of Canal which will even- 
tually be built. Will it bea lock or asea-level Canal? Every 
precaution is being taken to avoid what might possibly prove 
to be a fatal error in settling this important point. The ques- 
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tion is being discussed daily in all its bearings by a Senate 
Committee appointed specially to deal with Canal matters, and 
every suggestion worth a listening has been received. 

To the lay mind, always willing to jump to conclusions on 
insufficient premises, it is apparently not a difficult matter to 
decide upon the relative merits of a Canal at sea-level, and one 
with locks. The one to the majority of us means a waterway 
affording navigation without restriction, while the other means 
a waterway in which navigation is delayed and hampered by 
mechanical appliances in the shape of locks. The inference is 
obvious, and the natural preference of the layman will therefore 
oftener be for the sea-level Canal. 

Experts, however, find it more difficult to arrive at any 
unanimity on the question. On June 24, 1905, it was submitted 
by the order of the President to a Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers ; and in February 1906 two Reports were submitted to 
the Senate and House of Representatives, one from the Board 
of Consulting Engineers, and one from the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

It is interesting to note that of the thirteen gentlemen con- 
stituting the Board of Consulting Engineers, five were foreign, 
namely, Mr. W. Hunter, Chief Engineer of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, nominated by the British Government; Herr E. 
Tincauzer, nominated by the German Government; M, Guérard, 
nominated by the French Government ; M. Quellennec, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Suez Canal; and M, Welcker, designated by 
the Government of the Netherlands. 

Of these five foreign members, as may be gathered from 
their professonal records, each one had himself had extended 
experience in the construction of waterways for ocean-going 
steamers of the largest types, which was not the case with the 
American engineers selected, who, although at the top of their 
profession, had had no personal experience in the construction 
or operation of maritime canals. 

These thirteen experts both foreign and American met, and 
after lengthily discussing the pros and cons of the two types of 
Canal, presented Reports in which their reasons for arriving at 
certain conclusions were set forth in detail. 

The majority, eight in number and including all the five 
foreign engineers, favoured a sea-level Canal. They did so on 
the score that locks are unsafe for the passage of the great sea- 
going vessels contemplated by the Act of June 28, 1902, by 
which Congress authorised the construction of a Canal across 
the Isthmus, and distinctly stipulated that such a Canal should 
be “ of sufficient capacity and depth as shall afford convenient 
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passage for vessels of the largest tonnage and greatest draft now 
in use, and such as may be reasonably anticipated.” They 
considered that locks would be unsafe for the passage of such 
ships by reason of the disastrous consequences that might 
result if the gates were injured by vessels entering, that the lifts 
proposed are beyond the limit of prudent design for safe 
operation and administrative efficiency, and finally that locks 
delay transit. 

The minority, consisting of five out of the eight American 
members, favoured the lock Canal, as did Chief Engineer 
Stevens, now in charge of the works. 

They gave their reasons for thinking that when completed, 
a lock Canal would be superior to a sea-level as follows : 

(1) It provides greater safety for ships and less danger of 
interruption to traffic by reason of its wider and deeper 
channels, 

(2) It provides quicker passage across the Isthmus for large 
ships or a large traffic, 

(3) It isin much less danger of damage to itself or of delays 
to ships from the flood waters of the River Chagres and other 
streams, 

(4) Its cost of operation and maintenance, including fixed 
charges, will be less by some $2,000,000 (£400,000) or more 
per annum. 

(5) It can be enlarged hereafter much more easily and 
cheaply than can a sea-level Canal. 

Its military defence can be effected with as little or perhaps 
less difficulty than the sea-level Canal. 

In addition the minority claim that a lock-Canal can be 
built in half the time and a little more than half the cost of 
one at sea-level. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, whose department is in 
charge of canal matters, recommended a lock Canal, and gave 
his reasons for so doing as follows : 


When I visited the Isthmus a year and a half ago and went over the site 
and talked with the then chief engineer,® I received a strong impression that 
the work of construction upon which the United States was about to enter 
was of such world-wide importance, and so likely to continue in active use for 
centuries to come, that it was wise for the Government not to be impatient of 
the time to be taken or of the treasure to be spent. It seemed to me that 
the sea-level Canal was necessarily so much more certain to satisfy the 
demands of the world’s commerce than a lock Canul that both time and money 
might well be sacrificed to achieve the best form, and this feeling was empha- 
sized by reading the very able Report of the majority. But the Report of the 
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minority, in showing the actual result of the use of the locks in ship-Canals, 
in pointing out the dangers of so narrow and contracted a canal prism as that 
which the majority proposes,* and in making clear the great additional cost 
in time and money of a sea-level Canal, has led me to a different conclusion. 
We may well concede that if we could have a sea-level Canal with a prism 
from 300 to 400 feet wide, with the curves that must now exist reduced, it 
would be preferable to the plan of the minority, but the time and cost of 
constructing such a Canal are in effect prohibitory. 


From the foregoing it would appear that much may be 
urged in favour of either type of Canal, and some time will 
probably still elapse before the matter is finally decided. We 
may however hazard a guess as to how it wi// be decided, in 
view of the further statement lately made by Mr. Taft, who when 
under cross-examination by the Committee of Interoceanic 
Canals of the United States Senate said : 


With respect to the type of the Canal, I can only urge with great deference 
that it is of the highest importance that the question be decided with as much 
promptness as the subject will permit. The present law—the Spooner Act 
so-called—certainly intended to provide for the construction of a lock Canal. 
. . . If Congress decides to reverse this policy, and votes in favour of a sea- 
level Canal, then the President is anxious to know it as soon as possible, and 
to begin the work at once. 

If Congress decides in favour of a lock Canal, or if it chooses not to make 
any decision at all, and is willing to leave the situation as it is, upon the law 
as it is, the President will not hesitate to adopt the plan recommended by the 
minority, with some possible modifications, and proceed to the speedy 
construction of the great waterway at an 85-foot level. 


We spent a most interesting day going over the engineering 
works in the so-called “Culebra Cut,” where the greatest 
possible activity prevails. We saw a number of steam-shovels 
excavating on different levels, which in the month of March 
alone had removed 240,000 tons of earth. Each of these 
steam-shovels requires a double track of rails for the running 
to and fro of the trains employed in removing the soil taken 
by it from the cutting, and dumping it in a selected spot, often 
a considerable distance away. These tracks have to be well 
laid and carefully ballasted, so that they can resist the torren- 
tial rains. Otherwise in the wet season the cars are apt to 
run off the lines, and one such derailed car may block the 
way for a considerable time, thus seriously hampering the work 
of a shovel. The major part of the labour that we saw 
employed in the “Cut” was engaged on this railroad track 
work, shifting the tracks, and distributing the soil removed. 

The steam shovels that were in operation that day were not 
working up to their full capacity we were told, as at present 
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the Canal Commission has neither enough rolling stock 
delivered, nor sufficient rails laid, to carry away the “dirt” 
the shovels remove, as fast as they cou/d remove it were con- 
ditions more favourable. This difficulty of securing the delivery 
up to time of materials that are constantly being ordered from 
different firms in America and abroad, seems to be one of the 
most vexatious hindrances to the progress of all work both in 
building and engineering on the Isthmus, 

Labour is another of the most pressing of the many burning 
questions connected with the construction of the Canal. In 
quantity, of course, the most available labour is “coloured” 
from the West Indies, chiefly from Jamaica, but also from 
Martinique and Barbadoes. This coloured labour is not 
good, that is, it is not as good as white labour would be. 
But considering that the climatic conditions on the Isthmus 
render white labour out of the question, it has always 
appeared to me not only foolish but also unfair to compare 
the quality of black with white to the former’s disadvantage. 
As white can’t work on the Isthmus and black can, the value of 
black labour in that locality, is zpso facto higher, and no com- 
parison of the two under different circumstances is either 
called for or to the point. 

Granted, however, that “coloured” labour is bad, is it 
clear that the average American foreman knows how to get 
the most out of it ? 

The Jamaican nigger is a lazy fellow by nature, a big child 
who wants the best of everything and will only work for it 
just as much as he need and not a fraction more. In Jamaica 
he has but to take his “ machete,” his universal working tool, and 
go into the jungle, and in twenty-four hours he can cut cane 
enough to build himself a house, which when well thatched 
with palm will afford sufficient shelter for himself and family. 
Then when he is hungry he plucks a few bananas, cocoa-nuts 
and yams, and, behold, he has his food and drink. Fuel in 
that climate he does not need, except for cooking, and that is 
soon collected in the immediate neighbourhood. And so he 
lives, himself, his wife and children (the wife doing most of 
the necessary work), in the lap of Nature, relying upon her to 
supply his needs at a minimum expense of labour and fatigue. 
In his tropical home under such climatic conditions he lacks 
the only real incentive which underlies all human energy, 
namely, the necessity to provide for his daily needs by the toil 
of his hands and the sweat of his brow. If he emerges from 
this quasi-animal existence to earn a better living, then no man 
can do a better day’s work, as all the white employers of 
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negro labour in Jamaica will tell you ; but as soon as he has 
secured as much as he requires, he goes off work again. It 
is with this negro that the American foreman chiefly has to 
deal, and one can but sympathise with him in the painful 
task of making him work. He does not hit him to that end, 
no personal violence is ever used, but he is apt to give him the 
rough edge of his tongue, and the spoilt British negro resents 
this, and claims politeness in personal dealings with himself 
on the score that he is a British subject! I spoke to some of 
these foremen about the negroes under them. One man 
said: “If you want to get the work out of them you must 
just always keep the right side of them ; as long as I sing with 
them and give them a certain amount of licence to play the fool 
in their intervals of work, they are right enough ; but a swear- 
word or two, and they’ll at once refuse to do another stroke.” 

Poor white foreman, standing hour after hour in a broiling 
sun “humouring ” Jamaican negroes ! 

My own theory is that the Canal Commission should try 
white Jamaican foremen for these Jamaican negroes. They are 
accustomed to get the utmost possible work out of them on 
their home plantations, and I am sure would be willing to go 
to Panama under fair conditions, 

When lunch time came we determined to try the cuisine 
of one of the huge “employee” hotels, of which there are 
several along the line of railway. We entered the big dining 
hall unannounced and unknown, and sitting between a clerk 
and a police official, I for one enjoyed anexcellent meal. The 
menu was quite a long one. An egg dish, meat and vegetables, 
apple pie, and a cold tea drink. This reminds me of the fact 
that ice is distributed twice daily on the Isthmus by means of 
refrigerator-cars attached to the ordinary trains, The various 
commissariats therefore all have the advantage of ice for 
keeping their provisions, and the men, both white and coloured, 
can always get a “cool” drink. Surely this is a luxury 
undreamed of under any but an American administration. 
The coloured waiter at our table was a Jamaican. I asked 
him how he liked the Isthmus. He seemed doubtful, and said 
that living was expensive. I could not see however that his 
was a just cause of complaint, as a little cross-questioning 
elicited the fact that he was housed and fed by the Canal 
Company, and was getting $15 gold a month—{£3! After 
lunch we were shown, at our request, over the kitchen, a 
huge place, with a white cook in charge, and swarming with 
coloured assistants. The cook showed us his well-stocked 
storeroom, and told us that he prepares 750 meals a day! 

Another day we inspected some of the negro quarters along 
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the line of work, We found that all their houses were raised 
on piles, and that each man has ten square feet allotted to 
him for his bed and chair and the trunk in which he keeps his 
worldly goods. These quarters were not wired, as were those 
of the white employees which we visited next. But here 
accommodation was allotted to the bachelors on the same 
square-foot basis ; namely, one square foot for each dollar of 
wages. In the case of married-couple quarters, an extra square 
foot is allowed for every dollar of the husband’s wages, and 
for each child a certain space, I forget exactly how much, for 
every year of its age. Here, therefore, the size of the house 
and the consequent social position of its inmates is governed 
solely by the wage-earning capacity of the man of the family. 

That day also we went over the hospitals for lepers, and for 
the insane, who are kept on the Isthmus only until they can be 
cured or safely removed ; and we visited also a police court 
where we saw a gang of chained convicts sitting in a circle and 
breaking stones. Only one man of these had been guilty of 
what we should call a “ capital” offence. Everywhere we saw 
traces of the same efficient organisation and attention to sani- 
tary regulations. 

This brings me back to the question of the sanitation of the 
Isthmus, and to the precautions taken under the able guidance 
of Colonel N. C. Gorgas, U.S.A., the chief Sanitary Officer of 
the Isthmian Canal Zone for the preservation of the public 
health. Under his initiative every means has been adopted 
that is known to medical science in remodelling, equipping and 
modernising the hospital buildings left by the French, and in 
erecting the necessary new ones, 

We visited the hospitals at Ancon and in Colon. Both are 
presided over by an efficient corps of physicians and nurses. 
They showed us the utmost courtesy, and far from attempting 
to limit our investigations seemed only too anxious that we 
should see everything. We wandered at will through all the 
wards, stopping every now and then to chat with a patient. 
There were over 300 in the Ancon wards the day we went 
through them. They all seemed as clean and comfortable as 
circumstances permitted. One poor fellow had his bandaged 
feet stuck out from under the sheets. He was a “coloured” 
man, and had had a wonderfully narrow escape from a grue- 
some death. Whilst bathing one day an alligator caught him 
by the feet and would have dragged him under and made a 
short meal of him, if a friend on the bank had not sprung into 
the water and scared the monster. I was surprised at this 
story, for I had always believed in the popular myth that sharks 
and alligators never touch black men. In this same ward -vas 
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a Jamaican labourer sick with malaria. I asked him if he was 
happy in hospital. His face beamed. ‘Oh, yes, Missy,” he 
said ; “it was just a rest-cure that I needed!” One of the men 
spoke in touching terms of the good women who nurse them. 
He was an American, a clerk in one of the offices, suffering 
from pnemonia, a disease rendered common by the fact that 
men will not take the trouble to change their clothes when 
they get wet through in a tropical downpour. ‘ We never 
value nurses as they deserve until we fall ill into their hands— 
they are just lovely,” said this poor fellow. 

And I thought so too, as I saw them flitting about from bed 
to bed, attending to all, cheery always, and as clean and trim 
as they would have been in a hospital in New York or 
Washington. 

The hospital buildings are of the same type as the rest of 
the houses built on the Isthmus. All of wood, raised on 
piles, with a splendid circular current of air secured by a 
wired space between ceilings and walls, and with mosquito- 
proof windows and doors. The operating rooms seemed 
thoroughly up to date. In one ward we were shown the 
yellow-fever cage. This cage, which is a mosquito house built 
round a bed, with room inside for a table and chair, is now 
looked upon as a curio in the Ancon hospital, and is pointed 
out with great pride, for it is four months since it was last 
occupied. Thanks to the scientific and unremitting efforts of 
Colonel Gorgas, the Isthmus has been practically freed from 
all danger of yellow fever by an effort unprecedented in the 
history of the world. In June last there were sixty-two cases 
on the Isthmus, in July forty-two, in August twenty-seven, in 
September six, in October three, and of those three none were 
men employed on the Isthmus and none of the cases 
originated within twenty miles of the Canal. These statistics 
show a pretty successful fight against that dread disease. 
Colonel Gorgas now claims that if the sanitary regulations en- 
joined by him are strictly carried out there will be no 
recurrence of yellow fever. When he says so, his wife hastens 
to touch wood, but he only smiles and repeats the assertion 
more authoritatively than before. He goes further than this, 
and even asserts that by following certain rules with regard to 
diet and avoiding chills a man may live immune from disease 
and preserve his health throughout his sojourn in the Isthmus, 
In proof of which he tells you, that whereas in August of 
1882, the second year of the French occupancy of the 
Isthmus, with only 1900 men employed, the mortality was 
I12 per 1000; in August last year, the second year of the 
American occupancy, the death rate was only two-thirds 
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of one man per 1000 out of a total of close upon 25,000 men. 
But his rules and regulations are strict and his vigilance in 
seeing them carried out is unceasing. His care is principally 
devoted to the extermination of the mosquito, which, accord- 
ing to him, is the sole transmitter of the malarial and the 
yellow fever bacilli. To this end an army of 4000 men is 
kept constantly at work carrying out his instructions. No 
unprotected water receptaclis are allowed where mosquitoes 
may find a suitable breeding-ground, no holes or stagnant 
pools are tolerated, each family has to use water-butts with 
specially constructed wire gauze covers, through which the 
baneful insect cannot penetrate, All along the railway line, 
wherever one sees white men’s habitations or offices, they are 
wire netted, all, until you come to Panama, where Mr. Mallet, 
the British Consul-General, told us lately they had become 
unnecessary, as there are no longer any mosquitoes to guard 
against. 

And now we must leave the Panamanian Isthmus, but not 
without a final tribute to the Canal Commission, in recogni- 
tion of the great work they are doing there, primarily for 
themselves, but incidentally for the world. It is a herculean 
task to which they have set their hand, and one in which we 
wish them all success. 

The Panama Canal will doubtless materially heighten the 
effectiveness for offence and defence of the American Navy 
in time of war, by making possible the concentration i three 
weeks of the Atlantic and Pacific fleets, which by the present 
Cape Horn route takes three months, The commercial 
advantages to be derived by them from the opening of the 
Canal are also immense, giving them as it will equality in 
competition for the trade of a great part of the world, 

As far as England is concerned, the benefit to be derived 
from the Canal is at first sight less obvious, but we shall 
undoubtedly score as regards New Zealand and Australia, for 
the new route to them will be considerably shorter than that 
by Suez, especially in the case of the former. The bulk of our 
own trade will probably continue to pass through the Suez 
Canal, but our carrying trade for America will be assisted, as 
the grain of the Western States is largely shipped in British 
sailing-vessels, which will, of course, find a quicker and better 
route to Europe through the Panama Canal. 


SUSAN TOWNLEY, 


N.B.—Since these pages were written the House of Repre- 
sentatives has decided in favour of a lock canal. 


LIBERALS OR JACOBINS? 


No people in existence are less prone to suspicion than the 
English ; and none more so than the French. It follows 
that in France all public movements find sharp critics, who 
scan their nature, tendencies, and probable results with a 
degree of logical insight rare among Britons. But our last 
General Election, and the Bills now debated in Parliament, 
have awakened a feeling of disquiet if not of alarm in many 
men who do not trouble much, as a rule, about politics. 
They seem vaguely aware that England is drifting upon 
unknown currents towards new destinies. The Conservative 
or old Tory was well beaten at the polling-booth in times 
past ; but he lived to fight another day. He has gone under 
again. Doubtless. But the question for those who believe 
in the English character and its achievements, is whether in 
1906 the Liberal majority shail be employed against 
Liberalism. 

We have a Government which came in upon the good old 
cry of “‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” It won its great 
victory by an appeal to freedom, It calls itself Liberal—not 
Jacobin, or Sccialist, or Collectivist. Yet its grand proposals 
go clean counter to its inherited name and creed, Still more 
do they portend revolution if we take into view the pleadings 
by which they have been urged upon our notice, and the 
leaders who are forcing them through the House of Commons. 
The programme is Jacobin; its advocates are Socialists. 
England is neither one nor the other, How long is the 
misunderstanding to last ? 

If there was a superstition which the Liberal of my young 
days, from whom I learned my political A B C, never wearied 
of smiting with scorn and fury, it was the “almighty State.” 
He ran to the opposite pole, and would now, though amazed 
at the word, be called an anarchist. For he said, “ the best 
governed nations are governed least.” His idol was America. 
With Cobden and Bright he voted down the Factory Acts. 
He adored Mill On Liberty. His view of public bodiés, and 
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especially of the Central Administration, was that which 
Spenser always held and which he enforcedin Zhe Man versus 
the State. My Liberal wrought towards an era when people 
everywhere would manage their own affairs ; when regulation 
from above would have come to an end; when Free Trade in 
all commodities, of the mind as of the market, would be the 
sole and sufficient rule. Tell him that his name would shelter 
in forty years’ time a party which held up the State as 
universal teacher, arbitrator, landlord, trustee, paymaster, 
merchant, moralist, prophet, and expounder of the Bible to 
budding youth, he would have laughed in your face. ‘ What,” 
I can hear him exclaim, “the Jacobin a Liberal? Why, that 
is precisely the one thing a Jacobin never can be. If Govern- 
ment has all the resources of wealth in its power and can 
dispose of them by manipulating majorities ; if every other 
corporation is merely its delegate ; if it may directly control, 
apart from proved abuses, every kind of trust, in education as 
in trade ; if it undertakes to mould the citizen so that he shall 
think, feel, and believe by Act of Parliament—this may be 
perfection, but it is not freedom, Liberty and State-control 
are terms of an inverse proportion; where this begins that 
ceases. Give doctrines their true names. Your Liberal of 
1906 will be a Social Democrat.” 

“Why should he not be?” Mr. Macdonald or Mr, Keir 
Hardie will ask. I answer, because he was not elected on a 
Socialist platform. The almighty State has its worshippers ; 
but if we took a referendum on that dogma, how many would 
vote for it? From Jacobins openly declaring their policy as 
regards land, churches, schools, factories, investments, family- 
life, culture and religion, the millions would always turn away 
disgusted, in this Island, at any rate. The English people do 
not want to be “ regenerated by formulas.” They look upon 
freedom as an end, not a means, nor yet a monopoly of those 
in power. Voluntary association, self-management, private 
enterprise, though coupled often with enormous evils, have in 
their eyes a value which they will never exchange (unless 
tricked into doing so) for the barrack-system of the Germans 
or the French bureaucracy. Should they find themselves 
bound in Socialist fetters, it will be done by stealth. And 
here is the danger. A Tory Government is always on its 
trial, for the stigma of “ privilege” clings to it. Not so the 
Liberal. Yet the sum of all possible privileges may now be 
conveyed to departments ruled over by officials, themselves 
subject to Ministers, who are again the creatures of majorities, 
and these driven by a small group of Jacobin doctrinaires. 
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Did the electors give this mandate? Or could they have 
dreamt that because Mr. Balfour had forfeited their confidence, 
and on our party-system the Liberals must come in, they were 
acclaiming the dictatorship of Karl Marx? 

Suffrage now implies that every large interest shall send up 
Members to St. Stephen’s, Therefore on all sides the Labour 
party found a welcome on its entrance to the House. But 
the rights and duties of the working class, little as some of its 
representatives imagine it, are by no means identified with 
what is known abroad as the ‘‘ Social Revolution.” Nor is 
democracy by its nature constrained to make a god of the 
State. And, if it were, the British Constitution has not yet 
become a pure democracy. Labour, manual in whatever 
grade, will claim its own; but Labour is not everything, as 
Mr, John Burns reminded us not long ago in a speech 
addressed to these followers of Marx, who judge the value of 
life by the timepiece and the muscular energy exhausted. 
Modern Government, though its function is neither creative 
nor even directive of the society over which it presides, cannot 
except to its own weakening neglect any factor in the State. 
Labour is an instrument, not an end. The purpose and the 
ideals by which it ought to be guided call forth demands on 
the intellect not easily satisfied in spare moments or in debat- 
ing-clubs. If the Labour party lapses once for all into 
Collectivism—as its most ardent champions desire—then it 
must fold up the Liberal flag, honestly declare “the State is 
our Master,” and talk no more about freedom. 

Is that really what the British workman wants? I do not 
believe it. So far is he from being an out-and-out Jacobin 
that he feels an invincible attachment to Royalty ; and, let me 
whisper it to those who know, he is proud of being spoken to 
bya Peer. He is as little of a republican as of a revolutionist. 
The Trade Unions very properly represent a class, It is their 
strength, and it marks their limit. They do not, as Unions, 
consider England in any other than the economic light and 
from their own point of view. The Jacobin programme is 
something far different. It is the creed of a church, dictated 
by the philosophy of which Positivism, Secularism, and their 
like are instances. All its implications may be drawn, as a 
little reading will make manifest, from the Soczal Contract of 
Rousseau, This we cannot too often insist upon, Would, 
then, our artisans vote, as that contract requires, for “ the total 
surrender of each individual with all his rights to the com- 
munity ... every one giving himself up, whole and entire, as 
he is, himself and all his energies, of which the property that 
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he owns is a part?” Let this great renunciation be proposed 
at the next Trade-Union Congress, and see what will come of 
it. In any case, “total surrender” carries with it loss of 
freedom, and no one who contracts himself out of it, is a 
Liberal. 

Few Englishmen, perhaps none, could swallow this formula 
without a capsule. The simplicity which a French imagination 
mistakes for reason will not go down with our enthusiasts 
until they have been well drilled by adepts in language, who 
teach the new in terms of the old, Measures must be dis- 
guised, shunting-points arranged. Now we live under a 
coalition Government, the acts of which may be given a 
Liberal or a Jacobin colour according to circumstances, 
When the Prime Minister speaks, it is as a rule in moderate 
accents ; but Mr. Lloyd George prefers to come out as an 
anti-clerical (the majority who boast their liberty of conscience 
applauding), while Mr. Lough deprecates this unnecessary 
frankness. The gelatine for our capsule will never be wanting 
as long as the Coalition lasts. Mr, Birrell, not himself appar- 
ently a Jacobin, has two voices like Trinculo, both, however, 
polite—one for the proposed victims of his Education Bill 
when they cry out, the other a carefully modulated echo of 
the Nonconformist assault on Babylon, “Down with her to 
the ground.” I confess that on hearing his gentle tones I 
was all but taken in ;—as if I had never learnt the Italian 
proverb, “ Liberal promises and short performances !”” Dantean 
scholars know where that kind of go-between is to be 
encountered in the deeps. And so the abused name of free- 
dom covers a firm which ought to write up over its window- 
front “‘ Jacobins and Company, in liquidation.” 

The fine estate which has its great seals hanging to it,— 
Emancipation Acts, Bill of Rights, Charters all the way back 
to St. Edward the Confessor, is to be put into commission 
with Jean Jacques as head of the Board. All private rights, 
whether of an individual, a family, a church, an incorporated 
body, however fenced about by agreements, are to be judged 
precarious for the simple reason that the Government does not 
directly manage them. Public control, which formerly was 
limited to such branches of administration as Army and Navy 
or the Revenue, is expanded year after year until it includes a 
world of activities far beyond the dreams of Pitt or Burke. 
If this be Socialism, as much of it undoubtedly is, then 
Rousseau’s principle has already usurped ten thousand privi- 
leges where it possessed none. The catalogues given by 
Spenser would need to be greatly enlarged since he wrote. 
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Government industries, municipal undertakings, the Poor Law, 
the Education Office, all are proofs that the old Liberal 
doctrine has gone out of fashion. To keep the peace and 
enforce contracts freely made, was according to Bentham 
as to American jurists, the whole and sole duty of the State. 
It would now be difficult to point out any province which 
Government is not prepared to manage in all its details, not 
excepting religion. I[t claims universal jurisdiction not only in 
general but in particular. From the cradle to the grave, its 
power in the last thirty years has been enhanced until we 
come in sight of legislation, adopted by New Zealand or other 
Colonies, as stringent as medizval sumptuary laws and quite 
as searching in its methods. Be it good or bad, the curb thus 
put upon liberty is a fact which ought to be acknowledged. 

Modern science has made the centralising process feasible and 
rapid. Does it follow that all its ways are justified? The 
democratic movement which aimed at freedom for individuals 
from an iron yoke is now fitting one about their necks. Shall 
so astounding a change of direction pass unchallenged? Is 
the one form of popular Government that which Rousseau 
designed and Robespierre put into practice? These are not 
questions of a speculative philosopher in his library. They 
touch the multitude home; and as they receive an answer so 
will our laws be drawn up. The “omnipotence of Parliament,” 
a lawyer’s phrase in Blackstone, is fast growing to be a reality, 
the preamble to enactments which our ancestors would have 
boldly termed penal. 

Glancing onward to the reign of science the poet sang, “ For 
the individual withers and the world is more and more,” 
Assuredly, the State is more and more, a Leviathan such as no 
former times beheld. The problem of personality, of genius, 
independence, self-culture, initiative—of freedom, in short— 
demands to be studied in this new light. But the Jacobin 
simplifies by suppressing it. To him the Government is inspired 
and infallible. He is nothing if not dogmatic. He cannot 
allow dissent from his schedule, though he often began as a 
Dissenter. Most remarkable it is that the Nonconformist, the 
Unitarian, sometimes even the Quaker, should have left de- 
scendants who are now strenuous advocates of an established 
school-system, a Parliamentary dictatorship, a legislative power 
without bounds, and a Social Contract from which there is no 
escape, When did officials put on the qualities required for so 
godlike a prerogative? Was it when a phalanx of two hundred 
Puritans marched into the House? It used to be a saying that 
the Nonconformist was the backbone of the Liberal party. Ip 
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those days, all his efforts went to open gates and pull down 
fences which kept British subjects outside the Constitution. But 
if we reckon up the chief measures at present in debate, we 
shall find them under one rubric; they add to the power of 
Parliament as much as they lessen the free range of individuals. 
Not even the Bill affecting Trade Unions can be exempted 
from this judgment. For its obvious consequence is that every 
non-Unionist workman loses some of the protection he enjoyed 
under the law of comspiracy. 

I do not compare the Trade Unions to the Jacobin Club and 
its dependencies, Should they accept in deed, as too often 
they have let pass in words the Collective programme, then I 
shall never hesitate to say the comparison is just. May they 
be better guided! Asection of Parliament does, however, lead 
us towards the French “Mountain.” Their purpose holds, as 
that party in the Convention professed, to do away with every 
association which they cannot transform into a department of 
State. They want the voting power to be with artisans 
brought up in Secularism, and the real sovereignty in them- 
selves, their paid representatives. Other classes they would 
debar not from the suffrage, but from its economic or social 
equivalent, Amid their differences, the English ‘‘ Mountaineers” 
are Collectivists according to Robert Owen and Proudhon. I 
read in alecture by Prince Kropotkin (“ ZL’ Anarchie, sa philosophie, 
son idéal,” Paris, 1896) a statement of policy—not his own, for 
he rejects it—which Fabians, Social Democrats, and the 
Members seated by their efforts at Westminster, would in sub- 
stance not decline. ‘All sources and instruments of produc- 
tion are to be made public property. Each individual, man or 
woman, shall be paid severally by labour-tickets reckoned in 
hours of work, with which can be obtained at the communal 
stores whatever goods, up to the price offered, are on demand ; 
—the store-value being estimated by labour-time.” Thus, argues 
Kropotkin, we should have “a partial Communism as regards 
the instruments of work and education ; competition between 
persons and groups for food, house, and clothing ; private pro- 
perty in works of art, in literature also ; and social assistance 
for infancy, sickness, and old age.” A despotism tempered by 
charity ! 

To finish with our present régime, the Mountain needs allies, 
Or, More truly speaking, zxstrumenta regni, and half-measures. 
Politicians like the Premier, political lawyers who become Chan- 
cellors in either House, and the rank and file whose simple 
rule is “Follow my leader,” will serve as the one, while 
this and that ostensibly Liberal aspiration dictates the 
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other. Then war-cries fill the air, “ Public money, popular 
control” ; “One man, one vote” ; “ The Church on the rates ” ; 
“No tests for teachers”; ‘‘ Equalise local burdens” ; “ Free 
breakfasts for starving children”; ‘‘Government relief for the 
unemployed ” ; “ Old age pensions” ; “ An eight hours’ working 
day”; and many more, but all to the same tune. Note well 
that such of us who will not climb this Mountain, and who 
believe its Pisgah-prospects to be mere delusions, have our own 
thoughts concerning the unemployed, the rates, the feeding and 
training of children, the workhouse, the tramp, and sweated 
industries. If we object to certain forms of legislation, it is 
because we think them unjust or mischievous; if to Jacobin 
shibboleths, because we hate claptrap ; if we wil] not hear Marx 
the reason is that we prefer Edmund Burke. Some of us have 
been occupied, pretty nearly all our days, in studying from 
every point of view the French Revolution, its antecedents, 
authors, vicissitudes, and consequences. We see its principles 
crossing the Channel, preached to workmen and workwomen, 
thrown into seductive parables as Mews from Nowhere, putting 
on the mask of anarchy in William Morris, discreetly subversive 
in the Fabian Essays, and now loud-tongued among talkers 
where talk passes into law. Shall the Liberal party be captured 
by French ideas? That is the question. Shall our old English 
(old medizval-Catholic, if men would look back and consider) 
old German belief in liberty, fair play, self-government, be 
exchanged for the system which, under Louis XIV., the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation, the Empire, and the Third Republic, 
has never varied but in detail? The two conceptions which 
have made these countries so unlike stand face to face, foot to 
foot, in our present Parliament. Which of them will conquer ? 

Take some of these “ Liberal” projects, behind which the 
majority cheers and drives ahead. Mr. Harcourt introduces a 
Bill against Plural Voting. What is it for? To sweep out the 
remnants of Toryism from a House that has no moral sanction 
if it is not representative of the country as a whole. Pass the 
Bill and property receives, by a side-wind, such another blow 
as was givenit by another Harcourt when he “ revolutionised ” 
the death duties. “ Taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
said the men who freed America; they had precedents in their 
favour, “ De tallagio non concedendo.” What precedents will Mr, 
Harcourt invoke for this act of disfranchisement ? The Penal 
Laws may yield him samples ; I can remember none else. “ One 
man, one vote” is good logic whenever we have established 
““Qne man one acre”; but not while equal voting is exercised 
upon unequal properties. Lest we might fail to grasp the in- 
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justice of so Jacobinical a measure, it is brought in alone. Our 
absurd distribution of the franchise, which gives a majority of 
350 where the votes cast would give one of 35, is not to be 
altered. Plural voting safeguards property, and may put a 
check on schemes for its extinction. That is enough. Mr. 
Harcourt jests over the coming reduction to unity of the mul- 
tiple landlord, as Mr, Birrell when he lays a confiscating hand 
upon the schools, Yet aman “may smile and smileand bea 
villain.” I do not use the word “confiscation” unfairly, for a 
born Whig and advanced Radical Churchman, Mr. G.W. Russell, 
glories in it—see his manifesto published by the Daély Chronicle. 
What the Crown did under Henry VIII. surely Parliament may 
do under Edward VII. Such is the philosophy teaching by 
example that our young men of the Mountain would put into 
practice again, 

“Public money, popular control” should carry with it ina 
sound Constitution “private money, the owner’s control” ; 
but nothing so equitable is apparent in the growth of taxation 
and schemes of rating, or the appropriation of trusts contem- 
plated in Mr. Birrell’s Star Chamber. Survey the field of 
enactments proposed, from salaries for Members and their free 
passes on the railway to the feeding and clothing of school- 
children whom their parents neglect. Everywhere it is plain 
that one set of people are to pay the money and another set to 
spend it. Were State Collectivism established, we should all 
be under one covenant ; but our Jacobins are endowing their 
friends or attempting to meet social problems on a system of 
spoils not very unlike that which they reprobate in America. 

Not from the rich mainly, but from professional and pre- 
carious incomes ; from shopkeepers harassed by high rents ; 
from the respectable proletariat; from struggling farmers, 
small tradesmen, and the fringe of the lower middle class, does 
our frightful taxing-machine, its powers daily accelerated by 
the Socialist friend of humanity, squeeze blood under pretence 
of relieving the destitute. I never go into a workhouse without 
being astonished at the magic of Collective methods and the 
topsy-turvy distribution they produce. We poor slaves of 
the desk and the counter pay for electric installations at the 
Union which we do not enjoy at home. How many a parent 
must have envied the bringing up of those pauper children at 
a guinea per head per week, whom a kindly London parish 
was educating at his expense! Let only a father abandon his 
offspring, a mother drink them into the “ provided ” Industrial 
Home, and the public will do the rest. But what public ? 
I'\.ere was a sage who thundered against the ‘« Scoundrel Protec- 
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tion Society” which in his time teformers had done little 
moré than sketch. A lattet-day pamphlet from Carlyle’s pen 
would find ‘somethitig ew to quicken his lightnings on the 
subject of unemployed:and unemployable. I will but remark 
that temperance, thrift, industry, ard honesty ought not to be 
taxed without their corisent to support the “contrary vices,” 
as we say in our-Catholic catechism. It is not the “ wicked 
- rich ” whom Jacobins hurt dnd degrade by their fiscal burdens ; 
it is the honorable poor. Every turn of the taxing-screw 
sends them down a step towards the residuum. 


Society under Form B. or Jacobinism [writes a friend], is to be managed 
asone gigantic Trade Union, where Capital must be subject to Labour, Labour 
reduced to a minimum, and property not stored but consumed. The Jacobin 
asserts equality of character and talents that he may trample. on the one and 
exploit the other. Form A. in Rousseau was Anarchism ; the sovereign indi- 
vidual, right to revolt, mob on a par with its delegates. It could not last. 
Form B. is Bureaucracy ; the rule of lawyets and paid secretaries. Under 
it évery function, every value; in the State which it misgoverns, is a grant 
revocable at will, and the individual becomes a fraction, ceasing to be an 
integer. Ifyou want the secret of the Jacobin, there it is. When he declares 
all men equal, he means that every man taken by himself is nothing. 


I would go one step further in my anatomy of Jean Jacques and 
his kind than these words carry us. The mistake which vitiates 
the Social Contract, which drove the French into their wildest 
excesses, and which the “ Jacobins of England,” as Burke 
designates them, have made their gospel, is this. They look 
upon society as a work of art, when it is largely a work of 
instinct or nature, and altogether a growth of history. Parlia- 
ment is not its brain, its conscience, or its vital force. A 
majority is but an incident ; votes furnish no criterion of the 
soul which animates a people; nor can they modify the 
primordial cell from which a certain type of individual is built 
up. Here then we see Officialism versus organism—Rousseau 
striving with the nature of man; not his chimzra with another 
as unreal, but his formula with millions of both sexes and the 
most varied powers ; with heredity as well as environment; 
with custom, faith, prejudice, free will, belief in the super- 
natural, Christian dogmas, all the past that lives yet in the 
present and hopes for a future. Your little formula, Jean 
Jacques! It can explode and lay waste around it ; to create a 
new organism is what it never yet hasdone. The France over 
which Freemasons rule, is it not the France of Richelieu’s 
carving and squaring, stripped of its religious adornments ? 
In the endeavour to transform the English spirit and temper ; 
to forget a thousand years’ history ; to handle men as if all 
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they could do was to tmitate a pattern set them by caucus- 
politicians, the nature of things has been overlooked. 

The rights of man as a person come before his-rights as a 
citizen, and determine those of the State by a sacred limit 
which it violates at the common peril. Neither should we 
confound, as Jacobins do, the social organism with Govern- 
ment, Thanks to this perpetual sophism-oyr taxing-machine 


undertakes duties for which it is ludicrously unfit. Education. 


it stereotypes and would now monopolise, It has been implored 
to make men out of social wreckage. It is nurse, contractor, 
artist, preacher, expounder of the Apostles’ Creed ; and among 
Mr. Bryce’s Ministerial declarations we may find a view of 
primitive Christianity as justifying the Education Bill. This 
and the like in a taxing machine reduces its pretensions to the 
absurd. Our Government is incompetent in spirituals ; it was 
never qualified to be a metaphysician ; it cannot judge between 
churches ; even its programme for schools must lag behind the 
best authorities. Social action is one thing : Governiment 
direction is something else. Home, school, market, studio, 
workshop, are forms independent by nature, while subject to 
law. If Parliament cannot create them, its jurisdiction wrongly 
exercised will destroy them, Jacobin measures have always 
proved fatal to the family and to culture by substituting the 
official for the parent and insisting on a single type of mind, 
The first enemy which they have to overcome is the Church, 
Hence Gambetta repeats Rousseau and Mr. Lloyd George echoes 
Gambetta. But on this feld the Church makes for freedom. 
What is the Liberal party making for? It stands at the bar of 
England. In afew more sessions its fate will be decided. 


WILLIAM Barry. 
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THE PROGRESS OF OCCULT 
RESEARCH 


MODERN Civilisation moves forward along many parallel paths, 
too varied in its development to allow any one explorer to be 
fully acquainted with the work of his neighbours, Perhaps 
even with reference to the latest researches of physical science, 
many people of undeniable culture in some directions have but 
shadowy impressions concerning the significance of radio- 
activity, or the pressure of light; and certainly scientific 
experts who might be in the vanguard of knowledge on those 
subjects would often be entirely at a loss to imagine the pur- 
pose with which the modern occult student concerns himself 
with the mysteries of superphysical nature. Unhappily, more- 
over, for the most part people who are not occult students are 
vaguely impressed with the belief that the whole subject is 
tainted with delusion and imposture. And around the serious 
devotees of real occult research, foolish or fraudulent triflers 
are always disporting themselves, effectually screening the 
genuine workers from the observation of the outer world. Thus 
it comes to pass that occultists are supposed to be concerned 
with palmistry, crystal-gazing, telepathy, astrology, alchemy, 
ghost-hunting, spiritualism, and other unorthodox pursuits, and 
to be happily content as the patrons of professors who practise 
on their credulity by the silliest devices of conjuring and 
trickery. 

It would be as intelligent to ridicule chemistry because 
sulphuretted hydrogen has a bad smell, or to despise music 
because hurdy-gurdies make a disagreeable sound. And, indeed, 
contempt for the lines of inquiry above referred to, even, is quite 
insufficiently justified by the fact that they are often carried 
on by ill-qualified enthusiasts—sometimes made the excuse 
for deliberate imposture. False pretenders to clairvoyance, 
mediums who cheat, photographers who produce spirit por- 
traits of more than doubtful authenticity, are only regarded as 
discred' ‘: ¢ the phenomena they imitate, by hasty observers 
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who fail to realise that the existence of forged bank-notes is a 
ground for believing that real ones must also be in circulation, 
that false jewels would never have been manufactured if genuine 
stones had never been heard of, that the spiritualistic impostor 
could never have thriven if it were not that multitudes know the 
appearances he simulates are sometimes actually forthcoming. 

But the sublime dignity of oceultism is not dependent on the 
suggestion just put forward. The serious occultist is not 
concerned with the various activities of the palmist or the pro- 
fesssional fortune-teller. His effort is to construct a science of 
superphysical nature, to unravel the laws that govern the 
evolution of life and consciousness, to investigate the origin 
and forecast the destinies of humanity, to reach as far as may 
be possible in the direction of those stupendous mysteries 
which careless metaphywcians have described as “un- 
knowable,” failing to appreciate the foolishness, at the present 
stage of human progress, of dogmatism concerning its limita- 
tions. Properly understood, the research in which the occultist 
is engaged is bringing about discoveries calculated to throw a 
new light on the fundamental principles of ethics, religion, and 
science. Eventually, when growing knowledge leads us to 
resign the habits of speech which still treat its beginnings as 
hidden or occult, occultism will cease to be the mysterious 
occupation of the few, and will be recognised as the enlightened 
wisdom of a world advancing towards maturity. 

These claims will be better understood when we glance first 
at the flickering evidence hinting at the possibility of getting 
into touch with superphysical nature that was afforded by 
early developments of abnormal faculty. Spiritualism and 
clairvoyance (of the ordinary type) do not carry us very far on 
the path of genuine occult research, but an appreciation of the 
great principles on which they rest is all-important, preparing 
the students’ mind for ulterior progress. For though the 
occultist gets into the habit of speaking lightly concerning such 
work as that which the spiritualist or the crystal-gazer is con- 
cerned with, that does not mean that he adopts the ignorant 
attitude of the unintelligent majority who imagine that these 
pursuits represent delusion or imposture. Whoever remains 
under the impression—as regards spiritualism, to begin with— 
that because impostors have frequently been detected in cheat- 
ing, therefore it is a mistake to suppose that people who have 
passed on from this life to another sometimes communicate 
back with these they have left behind, take so perverse a view 
of the subject that better-informed observers are puzzled to 
understand how they can maintain their mental attitude. The 
testimony of millions a}l over the world shows that communi- 
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cations with the so-called “ dead” are daily taking place for the 
benefit of thousands still in the physical life. Experience shows 
how ina multitude of cases the dead are more alive than ever, 
even though the spiritualist, who is not an occultist as well, 
may be puzzled to understand why so often silence is main- 
tained when he confidently expected speech. Disbelief in 
spiritualism is simply another word for ignorance of its litera- 
ture. And so also as regards the fact that clairvoyance is a 
human faculty ; although it will not be possible in these limits 
to go at length over the published record of experiments which 
prove that such a faculty exists, the recorded investigations 
must satisfy all who will pay attention to them that the principle 
at stake is established on as firm a foundation as those on 
which many accepted scientific generalisations are content 
to rest. 

And before beginning to discuss. the achievements of 
modern occultism, such elementary conclusions as these must 
be regarded as having been reached. They are to genuine 
occultism what arithmetic and simple algebra are to the higher 
mathematics, In discussing quaternions it would not be cqn- 
venient to begin with the multiplication table, or even with 
quadratic equations. If we are to consider the results of 
occult research, it is unnecessary to begin by proving that the 
unseen world—the world unseen by common eyesight—is, 
nevertheless, within the range of perception in some cases. 
The possibility of getting into touch with superphysical realms of 
nature has long since been completely established. The fact 
that such knowledge obtained by spiritualistic methods was 
fitful and in many ways disquieting, the fact that clairvoyance 
was so exasperatingly rare, did not operate to discourage occult 
students when it turned out that new methods of inquiry were 
available besides those of the kinds just referred to. Some of 
these methods, indeed, depend less upon new discoveries than 
upon an immense expansion of those which have to do with 
the possibilities of clairvoyance. As these were examined 
systematically it became apparent that in some cases clair- 
voyant power enabled the possessor to perceive the phenomena 
of physical plane life at a distance, or under conditions which 
made no use of ordinary vision. In other cases clairvoyance 
related to time ; thatis to say, some possessors of the beautiful 
gift were enabled to obtain visions concerning previous con- 
ditions of places, things, or people with whom they were 
concerned, in some way that was quite independent of time. 
Clairvoyance in time—applied, for instance, to geological 
specimens—would sometimes call up visions relating to earlier 
periods of the world’s history, or would transform for the 
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interior sight of the clairvoyant, peaceful scenes of modern 
country life into the battlefields of bygone ages, or recall 3 
view of cities or forests that have utterly disappeared from the 
modern face of nature. Then a third variety of clairvoyance 
showed that the faculty was capable of dealing with phenomena 
of nature belonging distinctly to her superphysical realms, 
The clairvoyant of this order became enabled to cognise for 
himself the conditions of that future life concerning which the 
spiritualist was depending on information received fram those 
who have “passed on.” Occult research thus reaches much 
further than spiritualism, and has enabled us to appreciate at 
once the defects and limitations of that system, the mistakes 
concerning the future life to which it gives rise, and the vast 
possibilities of the future which the occultly developed clair- 
voyant is enabled to recognise as quite outside the reach of 
mediumship. 

Knowledge gained in this way concerning the higher spiritual 
planes of consciousness led some modern occultists at early 
periods of the research to disparage results attained through 
mediumship with unnecessary vehemence. These are some- 
times of an interesting and beautiful order, as, for instance, in 
a case which has been a good deal talked of lately, in which q 
man, who was well known in English public life, has carried on 
a protracted correspondence by means of mediumship with a 
friend whom he left behind, The late Lord Carlingford (better 
remembered, perhaps, as Mr, Chichester Fortescue) happened 
to be surrounded by conditions which rendered this pnusual 
development possible for him. The “ next world” is all around 
us—a vast concentric sphere of astral matter enveloping the 
physical earth, and consisting itself of many “ sub-planes,” as 
they are described by the occultist. The vehicle of conscious- 
ness for a soul passing on to any of these regions is available 
for his use at any time during life if he knows how to use it. 
At death, consciousness assumes that vehicle or vesture auto- 
matically. Many people, when they do this at death, are 
surprised to find that they have been in the habit of doing it 
during sleep without remembering the experience when they 
awake, They find themselves in such cases already at home 
in the next world directly they pass over. In Lord Carlingford’s 
case he tells us how delighted he was to find himself still alive 
after the great change he had very much dreaded during physical 
life. He was not familiar with the new world, but was cordially 
greeted by friends already there whom he had long supposed 
to be lost, and soon realised the magnificent truth that though 
he was “dead” in one sense, he was really more alive than 
ever. 
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Various concurrent circumstances favoured the establishment 
of relations between himself and our own plane of life. His 
mental activities as a statesman bent his attention on the affairs 
of this world. His anxiety to communicate was stimulated by 
a peculiarly intense current of sympathy with a relative whom 
he had left behind ; and she, happily for those of us who have 
profited by his correspondence, happened to be psychic enough 
to become conscious of his influence and sufficiently enlightened 
along these lines to take the necessary steps for facilitating its 
development. The results have been more interesting than it 
is possible fully to explain compatibly with following in its 
further ramifications the progress of occult research generally ; 
but certainly this correspondence alone ought to open the eyes 
of multitudes, whom, strange to say, the religious teaching of 
our generation has left still in doubt as to whether a future life 
awaits mankind. 

Lord Carlingford’s identity has not merely been established 
by the character of his correspondence, now carried on for 
many years, but by the innumerable evidences afforded to the 
cousin, whom he has been in the habit of addressing during 
frequent interviews throughout this period. Is it necessary to 
pause for a moment to explain that psychics of a particular 
type may surrender their bodily organism to the control of a 
disembodied entity in a manner which enables him to speak 
through their lips as freely as he would have done in life? If 
the possibility of this is doubted by any reader, such doubt is 
merely equivalent to a confession that he has never studied the 
records of mediumship. As for the story Lord Carlingford has 
had to tell, it is full of interest on its own merits. We gain 
from his correspondence much that is interesting concerning 
the external characteristics of life in that world where he finds 
himself. Time there, as he assures us, is evenly continuous, 
unbroken by the changes of day and night. Consciousness is 
never afflicted by fatigue, all physical necessities have all vanished 
from the scene. Divine influence is more vividly realised ; new 
knowledge is opening before him, and the occultist who studies 
his account of this will be interested in finding how fairly well 
it corresponds, as far as it goes, with that he has himself ac- 
quired by methods of research with which Lord Carlingford 
during his lifetime was wholly unacquainted. 

But just because the occultist acquires his information by 
virtue of clairvoyant powers which extend immensely further 
than the experience of any one denizen in the world or realm 
immediately contiguous to our own, we are enabled to recog- 
nise that Lord Carlingford stands merely one step in advance 
of the position he occupied during life ; that higher spiritual 
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regions will eventually open out before him, and that beyond 
the experience of these he must, under the operation of the 
fundamental law guiding human progress, return to re-incarna- 
tion on the physical plane, as, indeed, he himself fully under- 
stands now by virtue of the teaching he is receiving. No one 
principle disclosed by occult research is more important than 
this “doctrine,” as it is sometimes called, of reincarnation. For 
the first time it puts a rational face on human life, acquitting 
Providence of the cruelty and injustice of which it seemed to 
be guilty, while people blundered blindly on with the senseless 
belief that every new baby was a new spiritual creation. And 
then, carrying observation backwards with the principle of 
reincarnation to guide us, we see how the present conditions 
of civilised mankind have been attained to by the gradual expe- 
rience of life ; experience not transmitted from one generation 
of man to another previously non-existent, but continually 
accumulating in the consciousness of those continually reappear- 
ing on the scene, so that the whole human family—those who 
are in, as well as those who are out of incarnation at any given 
moment—is undergoing a stupendous process of education 
that has brought us forward from the conditions of primitive 
mankind to those in which we stand now. And with a vision 
illuminated by contact with Beings engaged on lofty spiritual 
planes in guiding and working out the whole divine idea, the 
occultist becomes aware of ultimate possibilities awaiting man- 
kind, and can look forward with the confidence of scientific 
foresight to the stages of progress which most of us must 
ultimately reach, and to the magnificent truth that in attaining 
some of these ulterior stages, human life and consciousness will 
become so exalted as to blend with that which must be thought 
of comparatively with our own, as Divine. So thus we obtain 
a conception of the whole evolutionary process, as one which 
is not merely without hard and fast beginnings in the past, 
but free from all limitations as regards the future; so that a 
time will certainly come for most of us at which the training 
of physical life on earth will no longer be needed. For when 
the current period of schooling, and not infrequently of inci- 
dental tribulation, will be over, conditions of existence will 
be attained compared to which even those our friend Lord 
Carlingford now finds so exhilarating, will be looked back upon 
as merely a preparation for grander destinies. 

Of course it is not merely with reference to human evolution 
that occult research illuminates our consciousness, It enables 
us to pick up a great deal of information concerning the 
development of the solar system from its nebulous beginnings. 
It enables us to appreciate where astronomical speculation is 
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in harmony with the truth of things, where it has sometimes 
wandered into misleading paths. It enables us to realise how 
small a part of the solar system appeals to the astronomer’s 
eye, how very much more numerous than he supposes are the 
planets of the Sun’s family. And equally in the direction of 
the infinitely little, occult research enables us to obtain 
cognisance of molecular and atomic conditions as far beyond 
the reach of the microscope as the stars are beyond the reach of 
our hands. The electron with which modern science is engaged 
was investigated and discussed in occult literature ten years 
ago, and physicists are still far in the rear of the discoveries in 
that connection, duly recorded at the time in the occult 
literature of the period. 

But let none of my readers imagine that in speaking of these 
achievements of occultism—and in these pages I have merely 
been able to glance at a very few among them—I am endeavour- 
ing to suggest that we, who are concerned in the work, deserve 
the credit of our discoveries in the sense that the modern 
physicist deserves the credit of his, as far as they have gone. 
That gradual process which | spoke about, which is leading 
mankind in the mass towards higher destinies, has been antici- 
pated to an extent it is difficult in a few words to explain, by 
some who have profited most completely by the opportunities 
of advancement which nature provides for. The human 
family, as we sec it, represents very different stages on the 
great journey. A Newton, a Bacon, belongs even like the 
Bushman of Africa to the human family, but he has got on 
much further than the Bushman ; and others whose progress 
is necessarily obscured for the ordinary world, have advanced 
much further again ; so that already, however little appreciat- 
ing the fact, mankind in the persons of some among its 
members, has already transcended all worldly conditions and 
is practically involved in the divine hierarchy controlling and 
guiding the destinies of those who follow. Such words as 
these can only hint at the actual state of the facts, and least of 
all, except for those who are saturated with the results of occult 
study, can the place in nature of those who have already 
reached the summit levels of human evolution be adequately 
understood. But it is enough for the moment to say that the 
greatest achievement of the modern occultist has been to get 
himself into touch with their influence, to be guided in his 
progress and in his activities through life, by their wisdom ; 
to appreciate the conditions under which it is possible for 
those who comprehend the design .of the world aright, to 
follow—even though the journey be a long one—in their 
footsteps. 
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And now, having reached this stage in our survey of the 
conditions under which occult research is carried on, it is 
possible to explain the circumstances of its modern develop- 
ment in a way which would not previously have been possible. 
For this has altogether arisen out of the touch some of us 
haye been privileged to acquire with those elder brethren of 
humanity who have, as above described, outstripped their 
companions in evolution. We can realise now, as we study 
the vague and purposely obscure writings of mediaeval occultists, 
that some of these knew of their existence, but we are able to 
appreciate the reasons which induced them till now to maintain 
a seclusion so rigorous that for mankind at large their presence 
on earth was forgotten. It was only perceived by those who 
by strenuous efforts of their own had invested themselves with 
abnormal powers of clairvoyant perception. A premature dis- 
closure of the truth, in European countries at all events, would, 
during the ages of bigotry and persecution from which we 
have but lately emerged, have been disastrous for those 
through whom such revelations might have been made. But 
now, at all events, civilisation has advanced far enough to 
make it possible to unvejl the actual state of things without 
imposing disastrous consequences on those through whom 
such revelations are made, And for other reasons only ap- 
preciable by those who already comprehend the whole scheme 
of human evolution as modern occultists have been enabled to 
discern it, the present time is one which claims the public 
revelation of the methods by which spiritual evolution may 
be hastened. We stand at this moment (moments and 
millenniums in such calculations are almost synonymous terms) 
at the midway period of the whole great undertaking. Till 
now the evolution of humanity has been carried on under the 
pressure of natural forces expressing the Divine will through 
the multifarious agencies and channels which guide and inter- 
pret that will. The later programme of evolution, designed to 
carry mankind upward towards the threshold of divinity, 
can Qnly be followed by those who comprehend the 
scheme to which they belong, and deliberately unite their 
own individual wills with the evolutionary forces of nature. 
So it becomes necessary, at this moment, that the advanced 
races of mankind should be provided with the means of 
appreciating the whole design—of understanding the purposes 
for which they live, the part which the world they inhabit 
plays in the stupendous drama. Thus the free distribution 
amongst us of knowledge, till now the monopoly of a few 
ardent enthusiasts, becomes a duty with those whose task it is 
to fulfil the divine intention in detail. 
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We have reason to know that tentative efforts were made at 
an earlier period than this to illuminate the public mind con- 
cerning the possibilities of spiritual growth, but hitherto such 
experiments have failed. The magnificent truth connected with 
occult research is that at last they have succeeded ; and if it 
had not been for the fact that the elder brethren of humanity 
have within recent years found a considerable number of 
qualified pupils prepared to appreciate their teaching, we 
should not now be in a position to discuss occult research as a 
feature of modern civilisation. Nor, in spite of all that has 
been said above concerning the marvellous range of properly 
qualified and properly educated clairvoyants, would any of 
those engaged in the research have been enabled to carry it on 
with the wonderful success by which it has been attended but 
for the condifions described. For the unseen world is a very 
bewildering realm for those who first explore it. The astral 
plane, that region of the unseen world most readily accessible 
by clairvoyant research, consists of matter so plastic to thought 
that it is not easy to distinguish between realities and the 
visible fruit of imagination. Only when surveyed from the 
point of view of a higher spiritual development than that which 
the astral plane itself represents, is the observer in a position 
to distinguish between illusion and objective truth. But to 
attain that higher point of view is beyond the capacity of any 
clairvoyant, unless he has actually entered on certain paths of 
personal development, to which he can only be introduced 
under the guidance of those who are already initiated in such 
lofty mysteries. If it had not come to pass that many of those 
engaged in modern occult research have been enabled to attain 
such initiation, our knowledge concerning the great principles 
of human evolution and the unseen worlds generally would 
have been very incomplete—even compared with that which 
we actually now possess. The broad outlines of such know- 
ledge could not have been acquired in the first instance with- 
out the help of exalted teachers. But that exalted teaching 
poured forth in the earlier theosophical books, started many of 
those best qualified, on the path of individual progress ; and 
they, as the years have advanced, have developed the faculties 
and have received the training which has rendered it possible 
for them to verify the earlier teaching and enormously expand 
its detail. 

Only by understanding the situation in this way can people 
escape from the mistake of supposing that occult science, as we 
now understand it, is built on the mere assertion of inaccessible 
teachers, or, on the other hand, on the fallible observation of 
imperfectly developed seers. It rests on information obtained 
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in the first instance from teachers who, for that matter, com- 
mand for those whe know them an implicit trust that cannot 
be disturbed ; but that teaching has since been verified in almost 
all its details, and, as I say, considerably expanded by the 
observation which qualified seers amongst ourselves have been 
enabled to undertake, as they in turn have advanced some little 
distance along the path of initiation. Very imperfectly under- 
standing the matter, many people think that the modern 
occultist, in talking of conditions which prevailed in the world 
millions of years ago, in describing varied states of spiritual life, 
entirely inaccessible to ordinary observation, in forecasting the 
possibilities of ulterior evolution, is exhibiting a capacity for 
blind faith which eclipses the credulity of the wildest religious 
fanatic. In reality faith plays no part at all in the progress of 
occult research. Explanation from above must be found con- 
sonant with the pupil’s reason, or he is emphatically dis- 
couraged from accepting it, The qualified pupil must verify its 
truth for himself before he is regarded as entitled to adopt it 
as an article of belief. Every detail of occult science hangs 
together in one stupendous concatenation. As a philosophy 
of life, occult teaching is the most coherent and _ logical 
system by which human thinking has ever been enlightened. 
But it would be as easy to embody in one brief review a com- 
plete record of all that has been accumulated as knowledge by 
the chemist and the electrician, as to set forth the results of 
occult research, even up to the stage of its present achievement. 
The books on the subject that have accumulated during the last 
five and twenty years already represent a considerable depart- 
ment of literature. Some of them relate to the evolution of 
worlds and systems, some to the varied planes of consciousness 
surrounding this earth—itself, as seen by the physical eye, a 
mere nucleus of the world it really is, Along other lines of 
research occultism is concerned to trace the methods of interior 
training by means of which the higher faculties may be evolved, 
and the mere history of the past lying entirely behind that 
which is commonly called the historical period, is already the 
interesting subject of many volumes representing research in 
that direction. Already this literature is appreciated by large 
numbers, and those concerned with its production have the 
satisfaction of knowing—not merely of entertaining the hope— 
that at all events before this century has expired their work 
will be recognised as punctuating a definite stage in the progress 
of mankind, 


A. P. SINNETT. 


AN ARABIAN EMPIRE 


THE announcement from Hodeidah of the recent defeat of the 
Turkish troops under the command of the redoubtable General 
Ahmed Feizi Pasha, added to the revolt of several Syrian 
regiments in the Yemen, seems to mark the opening of a new 
phase of the everlasting Eastern Question, which must seriously 
affect British interests. 

The whole of the independent Arab tribes inhabiting the vast 
territories of the Nedjed, the Yemen, the Hedjaz, and those 
along the Persian Gulf to Oman and the hinterland of Aden, 
have formally thrown off their allegiance to the Sultan, and 
have formed an Arabian Federation under the leadership of 
the venerated Imam Mahmoud Yahia. He was unanimously 
elected Caliph last year by the united Arab tribes, under the 
style and title of ‘‘ Hamid-ed-Din I, Commander of the Faith- 
ful.” The tribes swore fealty to him; a coinage bearing his 
title was struck, and a Code of Laws, based upon the strict 
precepts of the Koran as held by the Wahabees, was drawn 
up and ptomulgated. It was at once a civil and religious 
revolution ; dan assertion of national independence and a 
schism in Islam. 

The Imam Mahmoud Yahia has now been accepted by all 
the Arab tribes as their national leader; as his descent is 
admitted froth Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet through 
Zaid, the fifth Iman, a great-grandson of Ali, who was put to 
death by Caliph Hisham. If the sacred city of Mecca is 
captured this year by the united tribes, as is confidently 
anticipated by them, the present Turkish Sherif will be driven 
out, and the newly elected Caliph will be installed there in 
chatge of the Holy Shrine amd the Kaaba. 

It will be remembered that in April 1905, the Turkish 
Parrisofi in Sanda surrendered to the Arab besiegers, abandoning 
to them arins, ammunition, artillety, &c. &c. The siege had 
lasted five months, during which the unhappy defenders had 
been reduced to terrible straits by famine, pestilence and the 
sword. A reinforcement of 5000 Turkish troops which had 
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been sent to relieve the city were routed by the Arabs ; some 
of the regiments threw down their arms and joined the besiegers, 
while the remainder were driven into the starving fortress. 
The price of bread rose to £T2 (£1 16s.) a loaf; fierce 
riots arose among the garrison, and finally Riza Pasha, the 
Turkish commander, capitulated under most ignominious terms. 
The officers were shot and the rank and file decimated, while 
the remainder were marched off to Hodeidah, 130 miles away, 
there to await transport to Akabah. 

The Sultan was furious at this humiliating defeat, and ordered 
General Ahmed Feizi Pasha to collect a large force of the most 
reliable troops, chiefly Circassians and Albanians, and with 
their help to attack and re-occupy Sanaa at all costs, and to 
bring the rebel tribes under subjection. The General obeyed, 
and last December landed at Hodeidah with a large body of 
well-armed troops, with whom he marched over the rugged 
mountain road to Sanaa, which he found deserted. The Arabs 
had burnt the city, destroyed the fortifications and devastated 
the surrounding country. Nevertheless he re-occupied Sanaa 
as he had been ordered, and set his troops to repair the 
defences. But while thus engaged he heard that the Arabs in 
large numbers had attacked his lines of communication, and 
that several of his Syrian regiments, mostly Arabs from the 
Nedjed, had deserted to the enemy with their arms, ammu- 
nition, guns and stores. 

Feizi then evacuated Sanaa and entrenched himself at Omran, 
where the report from Reuter’s agent at Perim says he has been 
utterly defeated. If this be correct, it would seem that there 
is little hope of the Arabian Provinces being regained by the 
Sultan—unaided. 

In 1905 a National League was formed, called “ La Ligue 
de la Patrie Arabe,” for the promotion of the cause, The 
representative of the League in Paris, Negib Azoury Bey, 
late Deputy Governor of Jerusalem, published last year an 
interesting work, called Le Reveil de la Nation Arabe dans f Asie 
Turque, in which he sets forth the aims and aspirations of the 
League. They say that they propose to establish 


a new Arabian Empire, which will extend within its natural frontiers from 
the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates to the Isthmus of Suez, and from 
the Mediterranean to the Sea of Oman. The present Vilayet of the Hedjaz 
will form with the district of Medina an independent Empire, the Sovereign 
of which will be at the same time the religious Caliph of all Moslems 
throughout the world. . . . We will icspcct all the interests of foreigners now 
in the country, and al concessions granted to them by the Turks. We will 
also respect the autoncn y of the Lebanon, the séatus guo in the Christian 
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sanctuaries in Palestine, and also the independent Principalities in the 
Yemen and on the Persian Gulf... . We do not ask the Powers to make 
any sacrifices for us, nor to make any armed intervention in our favour; we 
only beg the enlightened and humanitarian States of Europe and North 
America to favour our movement by their simple neutrality, and to encourage 
us by their sympathy ; then we shall know how to complete our holy and 
glorious enterprise. We are twelve millions of Arabs oppressed by a few 
hundreds of Turco-Circassian functionaries, most of whom are ready to 
desert their Padishah as soon as they see that we are stronger. 


The claim that the aggregate Arab population amounts to 
12,000,000 seems to be exaggerated. Dr. Hubert Jansen, an 
acknowledged authority, in a work published in Berlin in 1898, 
gives the following figures as to the Arabian population of 
Asiatic Turkey : 


Independent Arab tribes ‘ , ‘ ‘ . Z 3.500,000 
Adcenand Oman . ; F . . P : ‘ 1,606,360 
Hedjaz and Yemen . ; Z : , : . F 1,184,000 
Mesopotamia (the Nedjed) . ; ‘ , : 2,076,280 
Syria and Palestine ; : : F ; , P 1,538,492 


Total 9,905,132 


In any case, however, it is inconceivable that a State com- 
posed of such elements, undisciplined, undrilled, armed for the 
most part with lances and obsolete matchlocks, could hold out 
very long against well-drilled troops armed with the latest 
weapons, But the Arabs have two powerful helpers—a torrid 
and unhealthy climate, fatal to all but native troops, and the 
fanatical faith in Islam and the Prophet, which has so often 
won them victory against overwhelming odds. As to the 
climate, it is said that 85 per cent. of the Turkish troops sent 
to the Yemen last year perished from cholera and the plague. 

The most ominous symptoms however of the present crisis is 
the desertion of whole Syrian regiments to the enemy with 
arms, refusing to fight against Moslems and Arabs. 

Azoury Bey says that it is proposed to offer the throne of 
the new Arabian Empire when consolidated to a Prince of 
the Khedivial House of Egypt. 

The leaders of the rebellion are fully conscious of the 
difficulties before them, which are certainly formidable. 
They know that the Sultan will not easily abandon the richest 
provinces of his empire, nor the prestige which attaches to his 
Caliphate. But what can he do? He cannot preach a 
“ Jehad,” for the tribes opposed to him are Wahabees, the 
most fervent and the strictest sect in Islam, who hate the 
Turks and denounce them for their laxity. The Sultan’s 
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ancestors conquered Arabia by the sword, and it is by the 
sword alone that Abdul Hamid can hope to retain it. 

A strong temptation has been offered him; will he yield 
to it? 

A rumour has been current for some years that the Kaiser 
has offered the Sultan his aid in suppressing the rebellion ia 
the Yemen. This is firmly believed in Syria and the Yemen 
by the Arabs, 

This startling proposition is by no means devoid of proba- 
bility if we consider the ambition of the Kaiser, who craves 
for a great réle in world politics. The progress of German 
influence in Asia Minor has been steadily growing for many 
years. The concession for the Baghdad Railway has pained 
the control of Anatolia and will also that of Mesopotamia when 
it is completed, The lease of the Mahsoussé shipping line of 
steamers, the mercantile marine of the Turkish Admiralty, 
secured a few years ago through a mortgage to the Deutsche 
Bank of Berlin, conveyed special advantages to German 
shipping and commerce, through its possession of all landing 
stages at Turkish ports; flourishing German colonies have 
been established at Haiffa, Jaffa, in the Jordan valley, &c.; 
the Deutsche Bank has secured the concession for working 
the petroleum deposits at Mosoul on the Tigris, which are 
reputed to be superior to those of Baku and Batoum. All 
these are evidences of a fixed policy of aggression, which will 
in time establish German preponderance throughout Asia 
Minor. 

It would not be very surprising therefore to hear any day 
that the Sultan had accepted the proposition of his friend and 
protector, and that the pioneers of the German forces had 
arrived at Akabah, to be conveyed by German transports to 

Hodeidah. They could be easily carried from St. Jean 
d’Acre to Akabah by the Hedjaz Railway which has been 
built by German engineers, And if the Sultan should grant a 
concession to the Deutsche Bank to construct the so-much- 
needed harbour at Jeddah, and a line thence to Mecca for the 
benefit of the Pilgrims, could we reasonably object to this 
friendly arrangement, so beneficial to both parties? For it 
would no longer be a question of the Egyptian frontier such 
as the Sultan so rashly raised lately. 

The establishment of German interests on the western shore 
of the Red Sea would be a distinct menace to Egypt, as well 
as to our route to India, and it is difficult to see how it could 
be met by us. Our only hope would seem to lie in the friend- 
ship of the Arab tribes under our protection along the Persian 
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Gulf. But couldthis be relied upon? Itis doubtful. Friend- 
ship may be described as gratitude has been—a sense of 
favours to come. Perhaps the mildness of our sway over the 
sixty millions of our Moslem subjects in India, and of the 
twelve millions governed by the Khedive in Egypt, may incline 
the Arabs to us rather than to the masterful Teuton with his 
“ mailed fist.” 

Meanwhile we can only wait and watch, hoping that our 
historic luck will not desert us at this crisis. 


ARCHIBALD J. DUNN, 


TEA AS A NATIONAL BEVERAGE 


TEA is an infusion made from the leaf of a shrub containing 
some alkaloid, tannin, starch, salts, cellulose, and other sub- 
stances common to plant life. The alkaloid is chemically a 
member of the xanthin group,* closely related to uric acid, and 
is with some other less important substances an end product or 
result of the physiological processes which we sum up as the 
life of the plant. Similar substances are produced by all living 
vegetables and also by animals. They are, in fact, the by- 
products resulting from the life of protoplasm.f In man they 
are represented by urea,} uric acid, xanthin, and other less im- 
portant substances daily excreted in the urine, and they are also 
found to a small extent in certain tissues and glandular organs§ 
of the body. 

The plant organism, like the animal, must get rid of the 
poisonous products of its combustion, and having no urinary 
excretion for the purpose, it deposits them in those outer 
portions of its structure eventually destined to be thrown off, 
such as the bark, the leaves, and the outer coverings of the 
seeds, from which they do not return into the living portions 
of the growing plant, and poisoning by its own excreta is thus 
avoided. 

In men and animals it is only necessary to check the 
elimination of these waste products to produce in a short time 
serious symptoms of poisoning, ending more or less quickly in 
disease and death. 

In taking tea, therefore, man is extracting from the leaves of 
the plant the poisonous waste products of its nitrogenous 


* A group of chemical substances ‘closely related to uric acid, containing 
among other things the alkaloids of tea, coffee and cocoa (see Chemical 
Basis of the Animal Body, by Sheridan Lea, page 175). 

+ The albuminous material of living animal and vegetable cells. 

t Urea, the chief end product left by the combustion of albumen in the 
body. 

§ e.g. the liver and spleen. 
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metabolism* and introducing these and some other less im- 
portant substances into his own body. These plant-excretion 
products when taken by man not only add to his own nitro- 
genous excreta, but also prevent their passage out of the body 
in the urine, and tend instead to form accumulations of these 
substances in the tissues and glandular organs, 

But why has man been so foolish as thus to take the urine 
of plant structures and add its poisonous products to his own 
stores of similar poisons ? Fora reason which the slow advance 
of knowledge has only brought to light in the last few years. 
It is a fact that some of these nitrogenous products have, when 
present in unusually large quantityin the tissue-fluids ¢ and blood 
of the animal organism, an obstructive or slowing effect on the 
circulation of these fluids, and owing to this cause they depress 
and, as it were, damp down the fires of life. For life is 
essentially dependent on combustion, and this in turn is 
dependent upon the free circulation and interchange of products 
between the vital fluids and the cells of the tissues and glandular 
organs. It follows t..at in animals and man the effect of an 
excess of these bodies in the vital fluids is to damp down com- 
bustion and cause debility and depression both of mind and 
body, and this is no doubt the reason why in all living organisms, 
both in animal and piant life, the waste products are excreted 
in the urine or deposited in outer or non-living structures as 
soon as possible, 

But, this being the case, why then has any animal, such as 
homo sapiens, been so foolish as to take into his own body the 
burden of the substances which plants are at such pains to 
throw off as quickly as possible, and why has he not only done 
this, but found pleasure in doing it? The answer is again 
quite simple—because these waste products when first taken 
act as stimulants, And they do this because they sweep for a 
time all man’s self-formed uric acid out of the circulation, just 
as adding lime to a lime-charged water throws down all the 
lime as a precipitate to the bottom of the tank, leaving the 
water above almost free. In just the same way uric acid added 
to blood which already contains some, throws down the greater 
part in the tissues or glandular organs. Thus the circulating 
fluids are for a time alm.st cicar of this obstructing substance, 
the fires of life flare up, and the animal organism so affected, 
experiences a temporary increase of power, both in muscle and 
brain-cells, 


* Metabolism, the transformation of the nourishment of the food into the 
substance of the blood and tissues, and also the breaking up of these same 
substances as the result of the activities of life. 

+ Tissue-fluids such as lymph and chyle. 
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But it is only for a time. The poisons, though cleared out 
of the blood, have not been eliminated from the body ; the 
blood was the channel through which they were passing to the 
kidneys for removal, and they have now been merely thrown 
back upon the tissues and glands, where they await their oppor- 
tunity for again getting into the blood. And when this chance 
comes, there is not only as much in the blood as before, but 
an increased quantity, because more has been accumulated by 
the introduction from outside of the waste products of plant- 
life. 

This is no mere hypothesis, for the forces thus described 
can now be seen in action by any one who takes the trouble to 
look at them, the obstructive effect of this substance on the 
circulation being visible to the naked eye. It is merely neces- 
sary to touch the individual whose blood is thus charged with 
uric acid to verify the fact that capillary circulation (z.e., the 
circulation in the skin as seen by the rate at which the colour 
returns into a spot rendered pale by pressure) is slow. Let 
this condition then be cleared up with a further dose of tea, 
and when he feels bright and active touch your subject again, 
and it will be observed that the capillary circulation has become 
quite visibly quicker ; and, as a matter of fact, all the effects, 
bodily and mental, are the result of this circulatory change. For 
improved circulation in muscle means improved nutrition and 
muscle power and the relative absence of fatigue ; improved 
circulation in the brain means improved nutrition in its cell- 
tissues, with increased mental power and absence of lethargy, 
mental obscurity and depression ; and it is to obtain these 
pleasant conditions only for a short time and at the heavy cost 
of subsequent loss and depression, that the man who knows no 
better takes tea. 

It is obvious that the process thus begun is necessarily a 
cumulative one; that the quantity of poison in the body is 
steadily increased, and that consequently stronger and stronger 
doses of tea are required to keep it out of the circulation. And 
this is what we see taking place: the man who begins with one 
or two cups of tea soon gets on to three or four, and in not a 
few cases known to medical men to sixteen or even thirty cups 
a day. This sequence is true, not of tea only, but of all sub- 
stances (most of them having similar chemical structure and a 
like origin in plant metabolism) that act as stimulants. Among 
these are caffeine (practically identical with theine, the alkaloid 
of tea), theobromine (the alkaloid of cocoa), morphine, 
cocaine, &c. 

The general action of these substances in excess in the blood, 
is to slow and hinder circulation ; and though, when the further 
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dose of stimulant clears them out, circulation and combustion 
become relatively free for a time, the more there is in the body 
the shorter become these intervals of freedom and the larger 
the dose of poison required to produce even temporary clear- 
ance, Ultimately the time arrives when no further stimulation 
(even with another or more powerful stimulant) avails to give 
the temporary relief so dearly bought; and then the ruin and 
destruction of the organism are at hand, for the accumulations 
may at any moment be swept into the blood stream, and com- 
bustion, metabolism and life soon become impossible under such 
hampered conditions. 

All stimulants clear the blood of uric acid; they would not 
be stimulants if they did not do so, and conversely all things 
that clear the blood of uric acid are stimulants. What is de- 
sirable is to get the blood and vital tissues as clear as possible 
from this substance, and the right way to do this is to cut short 
the introduction of further poisons from outside and to dissolve 
and gradually clear out the accumulations already present in 
the body. The wrong way to do itis to give a further dose of 
stimulating poison from outside to clear the blood at the cost 
of producing increased accumulations in the glands and tissues, 
thus laying up a store certain at some future time to increase 
the very troubles from which an escape is sought. 

It must be obvious that there is no safe escape in this direction, 
that the relief obtained is temporary and becomes ever less, 
and that the more it is resorted to the greater the ultimate dis- 
aster ; for stimulation first clears the blood of the obstructing 
substance; and later on inevitably brings back into the circula- 
tion an ever increasing quantity of the same depressing substance. 
Hence it follows that no takers of stimulants keep for long at 
the same dose; the tendency is to constant demand, and therefore 
thequantity andstrength of the tea takenareconstantlyincreasing. 
In the same way it is well known that those who take laudanum 
may begin with a few drops and end by taking it from wine- 
glasses, and the moderate drinker insensibly slips into the 
drunkard, The fact that should act as a warning or danger 
signal is the insidious manner in which tea lays hold of its 
victims, It comes as a harmless friend, the comforter in sad 
and weary hours, literally ‘‘the cup that cheers” ; but attempt 
to give it up and you then realise, perhaps for the first time, the 
power of the poison with which you have been playing. Some 
may comprehend the dangerous influence and resolve to get 
free at all cost, but a much larger number put the ultimate 
reckoning off to a future day, when work may be less pressing, 
or general health in some unexplained manner better, and mean- 
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while secure a fresh lease of relief as the result of increasing 
doses of stimulant, If they had not the energy and resolve to 
break from the bonds when these were comparatively weak, is 
it likely they will do it later when the accumulations in the 
body have greatly increased? For these the probable end is 
the inebriates’ home, the asylum, or the hospital, where even 
the best nursing and medical skill may fail to free them from 
the grasp of the dangers to which stimulation exposes its 
devotees. 

But we are still faced by the question, ‘‘ Why, if all 
stimulants are so obviously suicidal, does man ever need them ?”’ 
The answer was at hand when I spoke of the weary hours, 
and the cup that cheers them. And why are these sad and 
weary hours so common? There should be none; in the 
natural animal there are none. To this I hear the rejoinder 
that “‘ Man is born to sorrow as the sparks fly upwards.” Per- 
haps, but here the physiological aspect of sorrow must be 
reckoned with—its heaviness and depression, so noticeably 
worse in the morning and relieved in the evening hours, though 
the Joss of a friend or relative, of money, fame or honour, is 
the same at one time as another. It is difficult, I own, to dis- 
entangle the inevitable grief with which the wider outlook of 
man fulfils the law of compensation from that in its nature 
morbid and pathological, but in this fact we have the measure 
of what is explicable and due to removable causes. It is now 
known that the reason why all troubles press with a heavier 
weight in the earlier hours of the day and tend to lighten in 
the evening, is that the poison which obstructs the circulation 
is always present in the blood in greater quantity in the morn- 
ing, and in less in the evening ; and this is so because the blood 
is more alkaline, and, therefore, a better solvent of uric acid in 
the morning than in the evening, It can also be seen that the 
capillary circulation in the skin is always slower in the morn- 
ing hours and quicker in the evening; arid as it is the same in 
the muscles and in the brain, the difference in the intensity of 
the feelings at these respective hoursis marked. But in natural 
conditions there should be little or none of this poison present 
to load the blood, and to intensify the feelings of sorrow and 
depression; and here we have the root cause of depression 
and craving for stimulants—+he natural condition has been lost. 
We know also how it has been lost and why, and hence we 
could, if we would, be free. The reason is simply that 
man, being a frugivorous animal, his natural foods are nuts 
and fruits; but he has been led to despise these foods (for 
which as a child he has a natural craving and appetite), and 
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having tasted the poisonous stimulants, has been dragged 
by these into the necessity for ever more and more dangerous 
stimulation, 

Meat is a stimulant because it contains uric acid or xanthin, 
and the flesh of animals contains this substance for the same 
reason that the flesh of man contains it. Thus the man who 
eats pig’s flesh introduces some of the pig’s excretive products 
with the flesh—the more so as a pig fed on peas and beans 
accumulates his own excretion products, and also the xanthin 
and alkaloids of the pulses on which he was fed. Yet man not 
only eats pig’s flesh, but is often caretul to feed his swine on 
peas and beans, thus increasing the poisoning both of himself 
and the animal he consumes. The sace needs stimulants to- 
day because when they left their natural food they took to such 
stimulants as fish, flesh, fowl and eggs, and soon (for reasons 
which I hope are now quite evident) were compelled to add to 
these tea, coffee, cocoa, morphine, cocaine, alcohol, tobacco, 
because of the inevitable consequence that the more stimulant 
taken, the more is required to counteract the secondary 
depressing effects. Therefore, the first wrong step was re- 
linquishing natural foods, and the second taking those which 
are stimulants and unnatural, and thus things have gone from 
bad to worse. 

The suggestion of living on the natural foods will doubtless 
excite little but mirth; but, unfortunately, this does not alter 
the fact that stimulants cannot be adopted in place of food with 
impunity. It is far beyond a question of likes and dislikes, and 
is rapidly becoming one of life and death, The national con- 
dition to-day is serious enough, and I have long considered it 
a matter of grave doubt whether, even if immediate steps were 
taken, much good could be done. At present we are far even 
from the first step towards safety ; and meanwhile asylums, 
inebriates’ homes, hospitals and prisons are full to overflowing ; 
and the great majority of those outside these institutions know 
nothing of vigorous health, whilst many diseases are rapidly 
increasing, and anzmia, neurasthenia, lethargy and degenera- 
tion of mind and body are visible in all directions. 

The naticns given over to stimulants are, in fact, like 
travellers lost in the snow, slowly perishing in the numbing 
cold, Like them, also, they object very strongly to the attempt 
to rouse them, and prefer sleep and death, or, in other words, 
they have lost the power of sound judgment on a matter of 
the first importance. A characteristic of all stimulant pro- 
cesses is that it is most difficult to give them up; and this is 
easy enough to comprehend, for, if given up, the blood will be 
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flooded with the waste products from the stores already ac- 
cumulated in the body, and circulation, nutrition and mental 
power will be for a time worse than ever, 

But, fortunately, it need be only for a time, and, as this is 
the only way to put an end to the evil, the trouble must be 
faced, and the sooner it is faced the less there will be of it. 
If this course is taken the poisons accumulated are gradually 
diminished and freedom is possible ; for the man who is well 
needs no stimulants, and is able to realise their danger by the 
immediate effect; but the man who is depressed cannot 
recognise the power of the drug he uses to relieve his depres- 
sion, He is restored to his normal condition, but he has no 
means of estimating how much stimulant is required for the 
purpose, 

When once we understand the action of stimulants and the 
reason why the dose must be constantly increased, we can see 
our way to prevent this cumulative effect and ultimately do 
away with all craving for stimulants. 

We have seen that the depression which produces the 
primary call for stimulant is due to excess of uric acid in the 
blood, and that as the stimulant constantly adds to and increases 
the amount of uric acid in the body, the craving gets more 
imperious and the requisite dose of stimulant larger. 

It follows that if we can reverse this process and clear all 
the uric acid excess out of the body, we can do away with the 
craving and all necessity for stimulants and their increase, and 
this we find to be the case in practice. It is only necessary to 
give a course of salicylate to clear out the accumulated uric 
acid to find that the stimulant craving slowly and steadily 
diminishes, and that not only tea but any stimulant (as all act 
in the same way) can be easily reduced and given up; and if 
care is then taken to alter what was wrong in the diet and 
prevent the further introduction or accumulation of waste 
products, the body will be kept in a natural condition of 
freedom from these, and the desire for stimulants will never be 
renewed, 

It is now quite easy to understand how those once induced 
to take stimulants are inevitably led both to increase the dose 
and to add other and more powerful stimulants as_ well. 
Fortunately this knowledge of causation points directly to a 
means of escape in a return to natural diet. Man has ventured 
unwisely to disregard nature’s promptings as evidenced by the 
natural appetite of youth, and has got his knuckles well rapped 
for his folly. 

We are therefore in a position to estimate the value of tea 
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as a national beverage. We have seen that it is of no value 
whatever as nourishment, but is simply a stimulant poison, 
When I was a student I used to be taught that tea was of value 
to the working man, as it slowed the digestion of his food and 
made it go further. It may easily be true that it slows the 
digestion of food, for when this poison is present in excess in 
the blood the circulation and other functions of the body 
dependent upon it, are of necessity slowed, but it does not 
make food go further. Not more force but less is got out 
of it, and friction in the machinery is increased. It may be 
said, however, some men work all day on tea, or opium, or 
cocaine, and take little or no food. Has force then been 
produced in the absence of albumen? Not at all. The 
excretion of urea will declare that it has been produced grain 
for grain as usual in relation to the force evolved ; whence, 
therefore, in the absence of food albumens, has this urea come ? 
Obviously from the body tissues. The man has lost weight, he 
has been living on his capital, and the stimulant has enabled 
him to do this. Is it a wise thing then to live on capital, and 
if the stimulant is continued and repeated will he not eventually 
become bankrupt ? Does he not constantly require ever more 
and more stimulant to call out the residue of capital, and what 
is to be the ultimate future of such a system? The race that 
helped to give opium to China has been poisoned by the tea 
taken in exchange. 

It is interesting to note that the Eastern nations, with their 
long experience of tea, take it very weak; indeed a mere 
flavouring for their water. We have not yet learnt our lesson ; 
it is to be hoped we shall not have to suffer more heavily before 
we do. To-day perfect health is almost a thing unknown 
except among those (very few in number) who have instinc- 
tively refused these poisons or have timely understood their 
action. But only those who have seen both sides, health 
without stimulants, and disease and degeneration under their 
influence, can understand the situation clearly, and the full 
application of the statement that the body is dependent on the 
integrity of the circulation, and that the mind is a function of 
the body. 

In every country man should live on so much of his natural 
food as will grow there, Nuts grow well in this country, but 
fruits only at certain seasons. We should live on things that 
are in season; 4 little fruit in summer and vegetable in winter, 
while the greater part of the necessary albumen is to be 
obtained from nuts and sufficiently cooked cereals all the year 
round, 
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Does any one assert that health is the rule and not the 
exception ?—that the hospitals, asylums, nursing institutions, 
doctors, nurses and keepers, are indications of progress ? These 
signs of the times do not multiply themselves without signifi- 
cance, and the wise man is he whose attention is arrested by 
facts of such sinister importance to the future of the Occidental 
races, 

Such warnings are an ungracious task. Even in these days 
there is a Conservatism, an imperviousness to idea (in itself no 
unimportant sign of petrifaction and decay) very difficult to 
combat, and more especially where vested interests of many 
kinds are involved, and will be defended as they invariably are. 
The national condition, bad as it is, is not standing still, it, is 
going from bad to worse. With a reduction in the cost of tea 
to the consumer there is every probability of increased con- 
sumption, and this means an increased dependence on stimu- 
lation, not by tea only, but byall the otherstimulating substances 
linked with it. There is, and can be, no freedom from stimu- 
lation and its evils while any single stimulant is taken, for under 
its continued ingestion physiology becomes ever more and more 
Gepraved., 

Only those who have never made the attempt will expect an 
easy task in rescuing the nations that are sunk in the slavery of 
stimulants; but whether accepted or not, knowledge of cause 
and effect is itself a power for good, and while there is life I 
suppose it may be said there is a certain amount of hope. 


ALEXANDER HAIG. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIVERSITY 
CRICKET 


CONSIDERABLE controversy was aroused over my article in last 
December’s issue of the National Review upon “ The Waning 
Popularity of First-class Cricket.” It was denounced in 
unmeasured terms at a public dinner by Mr, F. S. Jackson in 
a vein of unreasonable optimism conclusively disproved by the 
subsequent vigorous and appreciative handling in many direc- 
tions of all the points I had raised, Everybody can notice 
that apart from certain stodgy individual batting, cricket is 
being played this summer with unwonted brightness, and I 
venture to reiterate the opinion I expressed in the Daily Mail, 
“all that is necessary is to play the game according to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law.” It will, however, need 
time and possibly the rise of new cricketers possessing para- 
mount skill to enable the average game to regain its spectacular 
popularity, for at present people prefer reading the accounis 
of all the first-class matches simultaneously contested in the 
country to watching the one in their immediate vicinity, 

It must be obvious that the healthy impetus will originate 
with amateurs, Since his livelihood depends on his personal 
success, the professional dares not take the sporting risks 
which to an amateur offer small source of apprehension. A 
series of bad innings only causes a gentleman to lose his place 
which a succession of big scores in club games enables him 
quickly to regain—some like Messrs. H. T. Hewett, Norman 
Druce, A. E. Stcddart, and C, J. Kortright have voluntarily 
quitted first-class cricket. For a professional to be dropped 
not only entails heavy financial loss, but a younger man from 
the second eleven may get a trial and adequately replace him. 
Therefore a professional must let his method attend on cir- 
cumstance, and, further, it is only natural thata man who has 
graduated through a long course of hack bowling at nets 
should play with less initiative than his social superior, An 
entirely professional side—Warwickshire had one this summer 
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—is wanting in initiative and lacks that impetuosity which 
sometimes carries a side to an unexpected victory. A wholly 
amateur side may display brilliance, but in the prolonged stress 
of championship cricket lacks stability. The happy blend for 
a county is, of course, a mixed one, and in this little army the 
heavy brigade is the professional whilst the light one is formed 
by the unpaid division. 

Hence initiative coming from the latter, and since the younger 
generation generally tries to go one better than the older one, 
it is to the younger amateurs that we look. In the last dozen 
years four cricketers have provided marked developments, Mr. 
B. J. T. Bosanquet in bowling, K.S. Ranjitsinhji, Mr. G. L. 
Jessop and Mr. Victor Trumper in batting. All these made 
their mark before they were five-and-twenty, and all except the 
Australian were at our Universities. It is there that the young 
amateur first obtains his scope. At school his cricket is in 
statu pupillari and subject to the traditions of the place, The 
days are past when the godfather of a school team could roar 
out “that boy pulled that ball right off the middle stump, he 
shan’t play for the eleven,” Batting to-day is all too unortho- 
dox, because it is a fact that repression and stern coaching are 
excellent for a promising lad, Under the most catholic 
tuition, however, spontaneity in a schoolboy is exceptional and 
a school side must assume a stereotyped and fairly orthodox 
appearance, 

At the University the chrysalis expands into the butterfly, 
and the freedom that characterises the life permeates the 
cricket, with the result that the promising undergraduate mani- 
fests his development on more individual lines, In zeal for 
county cricket it has been declared that University cricket is 
only of importance because it provides recruits to county 
teams. This can be absolutely denied, but even were it so, one 
point would be emphasised, namely, that it furnished much of 
the initiative amateur force. The struggle for life and the 
necessity to earn one’s own living earlier than of yore means 
that few gentlemen have many years to devote to the protracted 
exigencies of county cricket. And it is to the Universities 
that first-class counties look for their main source of amateur 
replenishment, 

How far this is the case may be judged from the fact that 
while Mr. C, T. Studd was up at Cambridge, out of twenty- 
three “ biues” twenty-one played for their counties, either 
second or first-class. During the residence of Mr. S. M. J, 
Woods, there were twenty “ blues,” of whom eighteen played 
for counties, one of the others being an Australian with no 
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residential qualification. To-day a place in a University 
eleven does not always carry with it ithe certainty of a trial for 
a county ; for example, the present Cambridge captain, Mr. 
C. H. Eyre, son of the Archdeacon of Sheffield, has not yet 
played for Yorkshire, though he scored well against his county 
as a freshman and also in his fine century this May. How far 
University cricket is concerned with the contemporary game 
may be judged from the fact that five out of the eight amateurs 
chosen in Test matches last year, nine out of the eleven 
Gentlemen opposing the Players at Lord’s, and four-sevenths 
of the amateurs in first-class averages have passed through 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

It is absolutely immaterial whether the recent standard of 
individual University cricketers has been quite up to the mark 
—though I never wish to see a better game than the one of 
1905—because the same ebb and flow must be shown there 
as in county cricket. Notts, Yorkshire, Surrey and Middlesex 
have all experienced marked variations of success, and as a 
University. generation is three times as short as that of the 
average county cricketer—that of an amateur being approxi- 
mately six years and of a professional ten to fourteen—the 
variability must, by the law of averages, be more frequently 
recurrent. Yet if Mr. W. H.B. Evans and Mr. E. M. Dowson 
be the most remarkable figures of the last six years, the present 
Cambridge eleven may make some bid to foremost rank. 

Therefore University cricket can fairly claim to have little 
amiss with it, but those who watch year by year are tempted 
to think the cricket of the last few seasons has lost a little 
keenness. That the trial matches are contested with the most 
desirable degree of vigour few wilt believe. The Seniors’ 
game must always be a trifle dreary, because all the players 
have already suffered rejection, and when practicable it is 
preferable to give a “blue” to a Freshman, all other things 
being equal. This does not account for the slackness now 
overtaking the subsequent fixtures—one of which this summer 
actually failed to obtain its complement of players. Statistics 
show that old “blues” do not appear so regularly as of yore. 
Undergraduates in their third year find schools interfere with 
the game, but apart from this it is highly desirable to get the 
side welded together as early as possible. 

In this respect there is a good deal to be said in favour of 
giving colours early. So long as a man is playing for his place 
his cricket must suffer from over-anxiety, and when once it is 
decided that he is good enough the sooner an end is put to 
his uncertainty the better. Blues have, of course, been given 
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too soon, recipients growing stale or careless, but these are 
instances in which the captain misunderstood the temperament 
of those he selected. In 1887 it is memorable that Lord 
George Scott and Mr. Eustace Crawley were only given their 
respective colours at the last moment, and each made a century 
in that University match by widely divergent methods. The 
discrimination of captains has not been infallible, for among 
those who attained distinction in county cricket though never 
chosen to play against the rival University, may be cited 
Messrs, G. W. Beldam, C. E. Horner, W. O. Moberley, T. S. 
Pearson, J. Robertson, H. B. Steel, and the late Mr. F, M. 
lucas, whilst it is notorious that K. S. Ranjitsinhji only 
received a trial in his third year. Probably some of such 
accidents are due to prejudice against men coming from 
unpopular colleges and halls. In my time at Eton it was 
extremely difficult for boys in certain houses to obtain a trial, 
and the same spirit appears to permeate the Universities. Men 
get prejudiced, whereas the more catholicity there is in making 
up the eleven the greater is the social levelling up. On the 
other hand, whereas in the eighties a few of the big public 
schools furnished ninety-five per cent. of the University 
elevens, nowadays the sources of supply have been consider- 
ably widened. 

University teams come in contact with four or five of the 
chief county elevens, and the finest spirit of sport was shown 
by the way in which Cambridge used to be a thorn in the flesh 
of Surrey in her palmiest days, and this very year Messrs. May 
and Napier devastated the Yorkshire batting. Such a match as 
that between Oxford and the Free Foresters must be hailed as a 
delightful reversion to the old time amateur game. Part of the 
value of University cricket is its utter indifference to gate-money ; 
indeed, at Oxford there is no fee for admission to the bulk of 
the home matches, and if at Fenner’s the customary sixpence is 
charged, the spirit in which the game is carried on is wholly 
antagonistic to the commercialism of county cricket. How far 
this commercialism has impregnated the community and become 
an inevitable evil may be judged by hearing old gentlemen who 
never glance at the balance-sheet sum up in the evening that 
they have seen “ dull cricket with a good gate,” whereby fore- 
casting many bad gates ahead. Lord Hawke once tersely dealt 
with the subject in felicitous phrases : 


University cricket is the very quintessence of cricket. Not only is it the 
finest development of amateur cricket, but it is the best training for county 
cricket. A man who has played in the University match comes into a county 
team with more practicil and valuable knowledge than can be acquired by 
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whole season of other maiclies. Nothing can replace University cricket, and 
should it ever decline, it will be the eve of the complete decay of English 
amateur cricket. 

Testimony of this nature is practically irrefutable, and coming 
from such a source must command profound respect. 

It is permissible to look farther, for University cricket is not 
confined to those in the eleven and on the fringe of it. College 
matches, and the other delightful games associated with clubs 
possessing imaginative names and enjoying varying degrees of 
longevity, have their sporting value and also their inestimable 
importance in moral training. There can be no healthier, 
happier discipline than that of a team which works like one 
man under a good captain. That sort of experience radiates 
healthfully over the coming years when the battle of life has 
to be more sternly waged; for at college existence is still only 
a pleasant paddle, and it is only later that we sit down “ to pull 
with our bodies between our knees.” Then the utility of Uni- 
versity cricket becomes a comforting portion of a man’s exist- 
ence for a retrospect’over a pipe, re-playing old college matches, 
wili often brace him‘to his dreary daily task with a grim fervour 
inspired by the recoliection of those happy experiences. 

University cricket is also of importance, because on every 
village green in England, the local parson—if he be worth his 
salt—has an influence more extensive than in his pulpit. The 
ditterences between church and chapel should all be forgotten 
when Sturge cvm Pogis meets Stickleton-in-the-Mud. It would 
be unsuitable to object to the Nonconformist conscience in its 
proper place, but I do not think much of the parson if his 
University experience does not make him more useful on the 
cricket committee than are all the ministers. If local differences 
are healed by hearty co-operation in the village matches, as is 
the case in hundreds of instances, then the majority of the 
reconciliations may be traced to the influence of the tact learnt 
at the University. What is true of village matches is equally 
true of the games played by town clubs. It is from the players 
in all of these that the county colts are recruited, and su these 
latter bring into first-class cricket an ingrained respect for all 
that University cricket means. 

The spirit of the University system has already been shown 
to be opposed to the prevalent money-making proclivities the 
commercialism of which really dates from the first visit of the 
Australians, whose fine cricket has always been on a mercantile 
basis when in this country, Anything that can relieve the un- 
healthiness of this gate-money aspect of the game must be 
welcome to all who have its genuine interests at heart, and for 
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the most part University cricket seems the best we possess in 
this respect. Moreover, the personal equation influences first- 
class cricket more than is generally believed. It is difficult, for 
example, to say where the influence of Lord Hawke ceases, and 
that invariably for the best moral interests of the game. Ines- 
timable to their respective county sides each August when they 
come into the elevens are the value of the old Oxonian, Mr. 
Ernest Smith, and of the former Cantabs, Mr. J. Douglas and 
Mr.C. M. Wells. It is not only what they do, but how they do 
it, which reacts as a stimulant on their colleagues, and asa 
broad rule it may be stated that the University cricketer is less 
likely to grow stale than any other. 

No one will venture to say bowling has improved, whilst it 
is debatable whether the modern batsman on his perfect wickets 
is as good as his grandfather on a pitch that made run-getting 
a fine art. Wicket-keeping to-day attains a higher level than 
five-and-twenty seasons ago, although Mr. Blackham and Pilling 
are unequalled, and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and Mr. E. F.S. 
Tylecote as good as our best. Glancing through the amateur 
wicket-keeping of to-day, Messrs. G. E. MacGregor, M. W. 
Payne, W.S. Bird, H. Martyn, A, D. Imlay, S. K. Bancroft, W. 
Findlay, E, H. Bray, W. P. Robertson, R. E, H. Bailey, and 
A. E. Newton represent the Universities, against which can be 
set Mr. C. Robson. 

In captaincy, Mr. F, S. Jackson stands as our national leader, 
and of those in county authority nearly every one would put 
those two old Cantabs, Lord Hawke and Mr. S. M. J. Woods, 
in a class by themselves, with Mr. Gregor MacGregor coming 
next. Of the rest, Oxford has given Messrs. C. H. B, Marsham, 
F. L. Fane, C. B. Fry, and H. K. Foster, whilst Cambridge pro- 
vides Messrs, G, L. Jessop, T. Horton, and A, O, Jones. Aill 
are successful in this department as well as cricketers, although 
Mr. C. B. Fry sometimes allows his marvellous theoretical views” 
further scope than is practicable under current conditions. Of 
the other captains, the exigencies of the service alone pre- 
vented Lord Dalmeny and Mr, E. M. Sprott from being at col- 
lege, and in any case the Universities provide the majority of 
those ruling the counties, a fact even more demonstrable in 
the constitution of the committee of M.C.C. A glance through 
the names of those chosen to play for the Gentlemen against 
the Players at Lord’s demonstrates a marked preponderance of 
University cricketers. 

“Of one thing I have no doubt,” wrote the late Mr. W. J. 
Ford, “ namely, that to no man who has ever worn the blue 
has there been a more ecstatic moment in life than that in which 
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he was first invited to assume it.”” Whether the freemasonry 
and brotherhood arising out of University experience is as 
great as that from public schools may be doubted, but there 
can be no doubt that modern cricket has been more influenced 
by University players than by other amateurs, This opinion 
is deliberately given, bearing in mind the great achievements 
of Dr. W. G. Grace, Messrs, W. W. Read, A. C. MacLaren, J. R. 
Mason, A. N. Hornby, and the late Mr, I, D. Walker. It may 
be affirmed with confidence that that influence has not only 
radiated wherever cricket is played, but that its importance is 
by no means confined to the actual field, and may reach farther 
than non-sportsmen care to admit, thus causing University 
cricket to attain an importance pregnant with tendencies of a 
healthy and beneficial nature. 

HOME GORDON. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


THE amazing stupidity of the American “trust magnate” in 
his wanton defiance of public opinion is beyond all compre- 
hension, and it can only be explained by the immunity that his 
money has enabled him to enjoy. ‘ Wine is made of many 
things, also grapes,” is an old Italian saying ; and the American 
business man who does business on a large scale appears to 
look upon law to enable him to profit at the expense of the 
public, but never to impose upon him an obligation. In 
America laws are made for the common people, not for the 
rich elect. They may break them with impunity and profit ; 
they have been permitted to defy them ; and when occasionally 
a flagrant violator of law has been confronted with the law, a 
trifling fine has salved the wounded dignity of the law. America 
is not a country without law, it has Jaws in abundance, bnt 
the arrogance of money has made the enforcement of law a 
farce, 

When last month I discussed Mr. Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
and its hideous revelations of the crimes of the Chicago meat 
packers, America had not at that time fully realised the 
iniquities of the men who control the meat trade of the country. 
To Mr. Sinclair we owe our present knowledge. It was the 
publication of his book that induced the President to appoint con- 
fidential agents to investigate and report the facts. The President’s 
agents, Mr. Neill, the Commissioner of Labour, -and Mr, 
Reynolds, an eminent sociologist, found that Mr, Sinclair had 
based his novel on facts. Realising the injury that would be 
done to the meat industry, one of the most important of 
American exports, by the publication of the report, the President 
agreed not to make it public if the packers would consent to 
the passage of the so-called “ Beveridge amendment,” which 
was an amendment to the Agricultural Bill, offered by Senator 
Beveridge, providing for a proper system of inspection of the 
process of slaughtering and manufacture, “from hoof to can,” 
as the President phrased it. 


It was now that the packers displayed that stupidity to which 
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I have referred, and adopted the usual attitude of the American 
millionaire of flouting the public and insolently defying it. 
Instead of accepting the law they opposed it, and endeavoured 
to bring influence to bear on the House of Representatives to 
throw out the Beveridge amendment, which the Senate had 
adopted practically without discussion. The President, there- 
fore, was forced to publish the Neill-Reynolds report, and all 
the world now knows the horrors of the canned meat trade. 

Although the country was tremendously aroused by the 
report, the packers were so strongly entrenched in the House 
that they determined to fight the President. Circumstances 
conspired in their favour. The story is worth telling because 
of the interesting light it throws on American politics and the 
causes that control them. 

The power of the Speaker over the House is enormous, Mr. 
Cannon, the Speaker, is not an enthusiastic admirer of Mr, 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Cannon has resented what he and his friends 
term the President’s attempts to run the House. When the 
President sealed with his approval the Beveridge amendment 
without consulting Mr. Cannon, and said in effect to the House 
that it must pass it, Mr. Cannon stood on his dignity and 
determined to resist “executive encroachment,” and the Ameri- 
can Congress is as tenacious of its rights and as suspicious of 
executive interference as the Commons of England were in the 
time of the Stuarts. 

Of late years there has grown up a thinly veiled hostility 
between the House and Senate. The House has lost its former 
high estate and has permitted the Senate to become the 
dominating force in legislation, It has become accepted almost 
as a matter of course that important measures will leave the 
House in crude form and the Senate must mould them into 
shape ; the Senate covertly sneers at the House for no longer 
being a deliberative body, and the taunt is not without truth. 
For illustration, take the Rate Bill. That Bill as it passed the 
House was a mass of incongruous inconsistencies, which the 
House felt safe in passing because it knew the Senate would 
tear the Bill to pieces and reconstruct it. But when the Senate 
adopted the Beveridge amendment in the most casual way the 
lowly House worm at last turned. Here was a measure 
affecting one of the greatest American industries. The Senate 
had given it not a moment’s thought. The Senate had sent to 
the Housea “crude” and *“ unscientific” measure. The House 
would show the Senate how to legislate. So when the President 
urged haste, and the Senate fumed at delay, the House coolly 
said there must be ample time for consideration ; the Senate 
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must be made to understand that the House was a “de- 
liberative assembly,” and it proceeded with exasperating slow- 


ness. 

The packers shrewdly enough induced the cattle-raisers to 
put pressure upon the members of Congress to modify the Bill 
in accordance with the demands of the packers. Mr, Roose- 
velt was threatened with the loss of the agricultural vote if he 
insisted on the passage of the Beveridge amendment; but as 
he has declared that he will not again be a candidate for the 
Presidency the threat has no terrors for him. 

The packers felt they were not making a losing fight. 
The President had attempted to coerce the Senate to accept 
his Rate Bill, and in the end the President accepted the Senate’s 
modification, Encouraged by this the packers fought for a 
compromise, which they have won. One of the most important 
provisions of the Beveridge Bill required the packers to pay 
the cost of inspection by a tax levied on every animal slaugb- 
tered. The packers insisted that the cost of inspection must 
be paid by the Government, and the House Bill makes this 
concession. The packers care little about expense, but have a 
much more important object to attain, The inspection can be 
made perfunctory by Congress refusing to make an appropria- 
tion large enough to provide for an adequate inspection staff, 
and a year or two hence, when The Jungle and its horrors have 
been forgotten and the public is engrossed with something else 
equally exciting, it will be easy enough to cripple or destroy 
the service by reducing the appropriation. Such things have 
been done before; and the newspapers have publicly charged 
that although Secretaries of Agriculture have pointed out the 
inadequacy of the inspection, Congress has refused to increase 
the number of inspectors because the packers controlled the 
agricultural committee. 

Whether the new law will correct the evils that now exist 
may be determined later, for the present it seems to me I am 
justified in urging that the mere passage of the law ought not 
to relax any of the precautions that have been taken against 
the use of the Chicago packing-house products in England. 
Knowing some of the methods employed by the packers to 
emasculate the Bill their conversion is suspicious, to say the 
least, 


It has been frequently pointed out in these pages that Con- 
gress would pass a Railway Rate Bill, and I have endeavoured 
to explain the differences between Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Republican Senators who opposed him. Mr. Roosevelt insisted 
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that the real power to make a rate should be lodged in the 
hands of the Inter-State Commerce Commission. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s opponents insisted that the final decision should rest with 
the Courts, to which a railway could appeal from a decision of 
the Commission if it felt that the Commission’s rate was 
arbitrary or unjust. As the Bill finally becomes law this 
right of appeal is expressly guaranteed, which enables Mr, 
Roosevelt’s opponents to assert that they, and not he, won the 
real victory. Mr. Roosevelt, however, has declared himself to 
be satisfied with the legislation, Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents have 
expressed no less satisfaction with the outcome, principally 
because, as they allege, the President “surrendered” to them, 
But be that as it may, the country at large ascribes the honours 
of the war to Mr. Roosevelt, who waged a desperate fight and 
is popularly supposed to have gained all that he desired. 

A dramatic, and so far as the President is concerned unfor- 
tunate, incident marked the close of the debate that was 
dramatically begun when the Republicans permitted the Bill to 
be reported from the Committee to the Senate by Mr. Tillman, 
a Democrat, which for the time being placed the control of the 
Bill of the session in the hands of their political opponents. 
It isa fact that at one time the President feared the Bill might not 
pass because of Republican opposition. The Democrats, who 
believed in the principle of the Bill, who had incorporated it in 
their platform long before the Republicans dared to antagonise 
the trusts, gave Mr. Roosevelt loyal support as against his own 
party, and this anomalous political alliance brought about a 
peculiar situation, which perhaps could exist nowhere else 
than in the United States. Mr. Tillman, on the floor of the 
Senate, was fighting the President’s battle against the strongest 
and most influential members of his own party; but Mr. 
Tillman, smarting under an insult that the President had put 
upon him a few years before, refused to hold any personal 
intercourse with the Pres‘dent. At a time when the fate of the 
Bill was in doubt, Mr. Tillman informed the Senate a few days 
before the passage of the Bill, Mr. Chandler, formerly a Repub- 
lican Senator, and one of Mr. Tillman’s most intimate friends, 
was selected by the President as his intermediary. Mr. Tillman, 
through Mr. Chandler, in co-operation with Mr. Bailey, the 
leading constitutional lawyer in the Senate on the Democratic 
side, agreed on a certain form of amendment which was 
acceptable to the President as well as to the Democrats of the 
Senate, Mr. Chandler explained to Mr. Tillman that Mr. 
Roosevelt had reason to suspect the good faith of some of the 
most prominent Republican Senators, and believed that they 
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intended to devise means to devitalise the BiH. While the 
negotiations were in progress and the Democrats believed that 
the President was co-operating with them, Mr. Roosevelt, 
unexpectedly and without notice to his Democratic allies, 
accepted an amendment offered to him by the Republican 
Senators, who up to that time had been opposing him. Mr. 
Tillman severely condemned the President for repudiating his 
agreement with his Democratic allies without notice to them. 

The President made a rather unexpected reply to Senator 
Tillman. He authorised Senator Lodge to say that the state- 
ment attributed to him by Mr. Chandler, aspersing the motives 
of certain Republican Senators, was “an unqualified and 
deliberate falsehood.” This raised the issue of veracity between 
the President and Mr. Chandler, and Mr, Chandler re- 
affirmed the accuracy of his statement. The President later 
issued a long explanation of the negotiations with Senators 
Tillman and Bailey, but made no mention of the question of 
veracity between himself and Mr, Chandler, 


The passage of the Rate Bill is an event of the highest 
importance, politically as well as socially, It writes a new 
chapter in the history of the relations between the Federal 
Government and the States. It is a long step in advance of 
all similar legislation, It is the answer of the people to the 
defiance of monopoly; it is the first great curb put on 
monopoly, 

Between the President and the so-called ‘“ Conservative ” 
Republican Senators—the older men, who are peculiarly the 
representatives in the Senate of capital, and who have little 
sympathy with the present Radical trend—whose acknowledged 
leader is Mr, Aldrich, there has been strong, and at times violent 
and bitter, antagonism. When Mr. Roosevelt began the cam- 
paign for the passage of the Rate Bill, he knew the opposition 
that he would have to encounter ; but he believed that he had 
the country behind him, and would be able to compel the 
“Conservatives” to yield to the force of public opinion, and 
accept the legislation that he proposed. It has been said that 
one of the defects of the American Constitution is that it makes 
no provision for a strong Executive, and that the masterful 
President—the man of character and originality of thought— 
is inevitably bound to come into conflict with Congress, 
especially the Senate, as the Senate resents any attempt on the 
part of the President to control or shape legislation. Con- 
gress is satisfied when the President exercises his Constitu- 
tional functions of “ communicating” and “ recommending” 
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measures for its consideration, but it does not approve of a 
President who attempts to influence the exercise of the free 
will of Congress. The consequence has always been that a 
strong, resolute, independent Executive—especially one with 
an imperious will, inclined to be autocratic, who scorns the 
niceties of tact, and is more blunt than diplomatic—is almost 
certain to antagonise Congress, Witness, for example, Jackson, 
or in our Own time Cleveland, On the other hand, that Presi- 
dent whose view of his Constitutional obligations is that he 
has done what is required of him when he recommends and 
shifts the responsibility on Congress, who is never too insistent 
and not too dogmatically wedded to his own opinions, can be 
sure of maintaining the most amicable relations with Congress. 
McKinley, for instance, was a typical representative of this 
school. 

What some persons term a defect is regarded by others as 
the greatest safeguard. It was intended that the President 
should be an anchor, and not a sail, was the epigram used a 
few days ago by a public man in discussing this subject. He 
explained that the purpose of the framers of the Constitution 
was to make the President the balance-wheel, and in a measure 
the safety-valve, of the political machine ; that it was not con- 
templated that he should originate or initiate legislation, except 
as he might in a general broad way communicate his views to 
Congress ; and that body would accept or reject or modify 
them as it might see fit. 

The American Constitution is built with three bulk-headed 
compartments, each of which touches the others, but has no 
direct means of communication. In one is the Executive, 
entrusted with certain prescribed powers, independent of the 
Legislature, and without power to coerce or control it. 
Similarly the Legislature has its defined powers, but theoreti- 
cally can bring no pressure to bear upon the President. In 
the third compartment is the Supreme Court, its members sub- 
ject neither to the President nor to the Legislature, not even 
to the Senate which confirms it, independent of both President 
and Congress, and holding the scales level for both. Many 
men, especially strict constructionists of the school of Jefferson, 
hold that it is a violation of the spirit of the Constitution for 
the President to attempt, even indirectly, to influence the action 
of Congress. No President would attempt to influence a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, or to ask a member of that Court 
to decide a case on the grounds of expediency or for party 
advantage ; but, in the opinion of the strict constructionists, 
that would not be more improper or more subversive of the 
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true intent and spirit of the Constitution than for the 
President to put pressure upon Congress to secure or defeat 
legislation. 

Mr. Roosevelt attempted to coerce the Senate. He was not 
entirely successful. The Rate Bill is a compromise ; an ac- 
ceptance by the President of certain provisions that were forced 
upon him, which was a recognition of the power of the 
Senate; the Senate yields in a measure, but preserves its 
independence. 

While the country gives Mr. Roosevelt the credit for the 
passage of the Bill, the Senate knows that the Bill became a 
law because Mr. Roosevelt agreed to accept amendments that 
Mr. Aldrich and his colleagues insisted upon. The importance 
of this is that legislation which Mr. Roosevelt may demand, but 
to which the ‘¢ Conservative ’” Senators object as dangerous and 
Radical, stands very little chance of becoming law. Six 
months or so ago it seemed as if the Senate, even those Senators 
who are so firmly entrenched in their own States that they can 
afford to be contemptuous of public opinion, was afraid to defy 
Mr. Roosevelt. Had he been able to carry through the Rate 
Bill against the opposition of the “ Conservatives,” he would 
have beaten down all resistance in the Senate, and would have 
become not only the leader of his Party but its autocrat. His 
authority would have been greater than that wielded by any 
other President. The House already obeyed his bidding, and 
it was in the Senate alone that he was opposed. But the balance 
has been restored. The Senate discovered that the President 
was less to be feared than it believed. It opposed him, and 
the result was a compromise. The Senate is not able to force 
the President to its will, but the President is still less able to 
compel the Senate to do what he wishes without demur. 


What with the life insurance scandals, the crimes of the meat 
packers, the ‘ graft” disclosures affecting the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and the predatory methods of the Standard 
Oil Company, “ muck raking ” ceases to bea term of reproach 
and becomes a recognised and honoured profession. For every 
one, from the President down, is now engaged in muck raking, 
not because it is a pastime to appeal to the cultivated taste, but 
because it is necessary. Mr. Roosevelt has delved deep into 
the muck of the Chicago stock-yards, the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has uncovered the Pennsylvania Railroad’s code of 
ethics; another Government Commission is writing one of 
those extraordinary chapters that constitutes the literature of 
the Standard Oil; an investigation of the Burlington Railroad 
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has shown the close connection between bribery and railroad 
management. It is so amazing and so disheartening that it is 
not surprising one newspaper should be tempted to remark : 


Exposures of corporation lawlessness are coming so thick and fast as to be 
almost bewildering in their extent, and one official after another is inculpated 
in abominable transactions until capacity for indignation becomes exhausted, 
and the feeling which prevails is one of amazement and horror at the universal 
rottenness which appears to exist. 


The public long ago was taught to look upon the Standard 
Oil Company as the licensed pirate of commerce, a chartered 
libertine that had lost its character, if it ever had one, and 
therefore could afford to defy public opinion. But it comes 
as a shock to the public to learn that:the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which has long been recognised as the leading 
railway in America, should have permitted methods as 
disgraceful as those which have made Standard Oil infamous, 

The testimony brought out before the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission—this testimony, of course, being under oath and 
with the witnesses subject to cross-examination—showed that 
the theory of life insurance as exemplified by the Hydes and 
Alexanders and the theory of railway management reduced to 
practical science by the Pennsylvania officials, has its common 
origin. Itis very simple, The public is a cow to be milked 
for the personal benefit of a small and select coterie. The 
life insurance managers looked upon their companies as private 
concerns devised for their personal enrichment. The Penn- 
sylvania Railway shows equal devotion to the cause of private 
greed. 

The Pennsylvania Railway is one of the great coal roads of 
the country, transporting an enormous tonnage from the mines 
in Pennsylvania to tidewater. It was brought out in evidence 
that various officials of the railway company owned mining 
stock, which had been “ given” to them, or which they had 
been able to “ buy ” by giving their notes, which the dividends 
paid. It was a matter of business, life or death to the mine- 
owner not to incur the illwill of the railway. The coal was 
worthless to the miner unless it could be brought to market ; 
the railway had merely to withhold cars to bring about the 
miner’s ruin. This, it is now clearly established, was done, 
not once, but many times, as often as was necessary to rivet 
the grasp of a monopoly. Men have testified that the car 
supply was so inadequate that their business was practically 
ruined, The colliery owner who was sensible, who knew what 
was expected of him, submitted to the “squeeze” and paid 
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blackmail by giving away a certain amount of stock, which 
varied according to the importance of the official. Some men 
have given thcir thousands, while other men were content with 
their hundreds, and, as the naturalist has observed about the 
flea, 


. these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


When the man was too unimportant to be given stock he 
was permitted to Jevy tribute on his own account. Sometimes 
a miner managed to escape by paying five dollars, at other 
times he paid fifty, There was no system, no uniform scale 
of prices; the price depended upon a man’s necessities. 
The greater the demand for coal the greater the bribe 
demanded, 

The methods employed by the Standard Oil Company to 
crush out competition are the most elaborate and disgraceful 
that have ever been used in trade, It long ago passed into a 
proverb that the Standard Oil is “ evangelical at one end and 
explosive at the other, and contrives to make both ends meet;” 
or, in other words, it lends to the Lord and steals from the 
devil. No rival is too small to be overlooked, no device is 
too infamous not to be practised if it will more firmly rivet the 
grasp of the Standard monopoly. A witness, a competitor of 
the Standard, testified under oath that the wife of one of his 
teamsters had been paid ten shillings a week to copy her 
husband’s reports and give them to the Standard Oil agent. 
Clerks in railway offices were bribed to make reports showing 
the quantity of oil shipped by the Standard’s competitors, A 
merchant in a small town in Ohio testified that he was forced 
to buy Standard Oil, as the Company’s agents threatened to 
open a shop and sell everything he sold at cost, so as to drive 
him out of business if he bought competitive oil. A former 
employée of the Standard testified that for fourteen months 
his sole occupation was to force every independent oil peddler 
in the principal cities and towns in Northern Ohio out of 
business, His instructions were, he testified, to use any means, 
fair or foul, to ruin these men, Every disgraceful trick was 
resorted to. The Standard has always been peculiarly the 
favoured child of the railways. At one time the freight rate 
between two western points was eight cents. The Standard 
built a pipe line between those two points, whereupon the 
railway, to make up for the loss of the Standard’s business, 
advanced the rate to fifteen cents, which made competition 
practically impossible. 
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The Burlington railway is one of the great trunk lines of 
the country. Here the muck raker—the official government 
muck raker, be it understood, and not the unofficial sensation- 
alist—discovered the prevailing system in full operation. 
Certain business houses who made their consiguments over 
the Burlington received large sums of money from unknown 
sources for no particular reason. The money, like the gentle 
dew of heaven, simply rained on them. Unknown persons 
would casually stroll into an office, put down on one of the 
partner’s desks a package of banknotes, and without apology or 
explanation quietly disappear. At other times a business man 
would receive through the post a large sum of money. One 
man admitted having received $43,000 in this mysterious 
manner. 

Obviously one might draw a good many morals from these 
delinquencies, but the drawing of morals always appears to 
me to savour of the Pharisaical, and Americans are rather 
sensitive about the moral when it is drawn by a foreigner, 
although they are free critics of themselves. And perhaps 
the facts are eloquent enough to carry their own moral. 


Apropos of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a com- 
pany in which a large amount of English money is invested, 
it is of interest to call attention to the striking increase of its 
capital during the last few years, which is, perhaps, only 
typical of the way in which America discounts the future. This 
company, as I have already said, has been regarded for years 
as one of the soundest financially in the country and has with 
unfailing regularity met its interest payments. The following 
statement, which is taken from the New York Evening Post, 
a recognised financial authority, is worth study : 


1905 IQOI 
Gross earnings . ‘ : ‘ ; $133,921,992 $101,329,795 
Net earnings . ‘ ; ; : 40,5 31,582 36,070,252 
Other income . ; : . ; 12,036,917 8,584,914 
Gross income . , ; . F 52,588,499 44,655,166 
Fixed charges . A , , ‘ 22,465,982 2,460,836 
Surplus. ‘ ; . ‘ : 30,102,516 42,194,339 
Dividends " ‘ ‘ . ; 18,113,977 10,857,672 
Earned for stock. ; - - 9.9 % 18.5 % 


These figures analysed show that while the gross earnings 
have increased in four years, in round numbers, $32,000,000 
the net earnings have increased only $4.500,000 ; while the 
gross income has increased $8,000,000, the fixed charges have 
increased $20,000,000, and the surplus has decreased 
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$12,000,000. For some years the company has been engaged 
in a series of improvements that has entailed an enormous 
outlay on capital account, which explains why the fixed charges 
have increased from less than {£500,000 in trgor to 
£4,400,000 in 1905. When these improvements are com- 
pleted the net earning capacity of the road will be greatly 
increased, but in the meantime the company finds its credit 
severely taxed. Only afew weeks ago it borrowed {10,000,000 
on eighteen months’ notes for which five and one-half per 
cent. had to be paid. It has still more recently placed an 
issue of {10,000,000 fifteen-year bonds on the French market. 
It has been impossible for some time back to place bonds on 
the American market, and with the hope of finding a new 
source of supply the bonds were floated in Paris, Hitherto 
little French capital has found investment in America, and 
the newspapers therefore realise the importance of the first 
transaction of any considerable magnitude and its bearing on 
the future. “In France,” says one paper, “ is to be found the 
largest present available supply of floating capital, and if it 
can be tapped and run off in this direction, many great pro- 
jects now hung up by a close money market will be able to 
proceed.” The New York 7imes concludes a Jeader on the 
subject with these words: “French loans to Europe exceed 
$4,000,000,000, which gives an idea of the resources available 
if this venture goes well.” 


The intricacies of American politics no one may understand 
but an American, and not every American feels sure that he 
is qualified to deliver an ex cathedra opinion. That Mr. Bryan 
should now be regarded as a “ Conservative” to defeat the 
more Radical Hearst is not more amazing—when the fact is 
recalled that less than two years ago the “Conservative” 
Parker was nominated to crush Bryan the Radical—than that 
Mr. Bryan should now bear witness to the truth of history to 
exonerate Grover Cleveland. No man has more severely 
denounced Mr, Cleveland than Mr. Bryan, and the chasm 
between Democrats and Republicans has not been wider or 
deeper than that between Democracy represented by Cleveland 
on one side and Bryan on the other. The sum of Mr, Cleve- 
land’s offending was the bond issue in his second administra- 
tion, which he was compelled to make to obtain gold to 
replenish the treasury and save the credit of the United States, 
Mr. Bryan and his followers have always accused Mr. Cleve- 
land of having issued the bonds to discredit silver ; they have 
held him responsible for the great panic of 1893, and some of 
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them have not hesitated to attack Mr. Cleveland’s personal 
integrity and to charge that he was privy to an arrangement 
whereby J. P. Morgan and other great financiers made fortunes 
out of the transaction. 

A few weeks ago there was printed in Mr, Bryan’s newspaper 
The Commoner, an article entitled “Some Facts about the So- 
called Panic of 1893,” in which it is stated that the Harrison 
administration, confronted with the grave menace that 
threatened the national credit, had plates prepared for a bond 
issue and was about to issue these bonds, when President 
Harrison decided to leave it to the incoming Cleveland 
administration to preserve the national credit. 


It may not be out of place to point out [the article continues] that when the 
Democratic administration surrendered the reins of government March 4, 1889, 
there was in the Federal treasury the largest surplus in history. When the Re- 
publican party went out of power March 4, 1893, there was a large deficit, and the 
incoming administration was finally persuaded to make the bond issues which 
its Republican predecessor had at one time thought to be necessary, but had 
skilfully avoided. 


Mr. Bryan’s newspaper simply states facts which are now 
generally known. If Mr. Harrison had been re-elected 
instead of having been defeated by Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
Harrison would have been compelled to buy gold by the sale 
of bonds. There was no alternative. The purchase of silver 
alarmed the whole world, there was a steady and persistent 
drain on the gold in the treasury, and the only way to restore 
confidence and to make the world understand that the United 
States would meet its obligations, dollar for dollar, in gold 
was to fortify the treasury gold reserve by purchase in the 
open market. But it is not without significance that Mr. 
Bryan should at this late day do Mr. Cleveland justice and 
inferentially recant what he has so repeatedly said to Mr, 
Cleveland’s discredit. 

Equally amazing is it to find a stalwart Republican news- 
paper lauding Mr. Bryan. The New York Pyress, which 
claims to have the largest circulation of any Republican 
newspaper, and probably has, talks of Mr. Bryan in this vein : 

There are good reasons, we are bound to confess, for the better opinion 
which Americans now hold of Bryan than when they twice had the opportu- 
nity to vote for him. He has abandoned his free silver fallacy, and the events 
of the last ten years have proved that most of the charges which he made 
concerning the special privileges and defiant crimes of the great corporations 
are true? By bitter experience in their efforts to correct evils which Mr. Bryan 
preached were threatening them, the American people have been convinced 
that the abuses which he related from the stump are more virulent than the 
free silver candidate himself declared them to be. 
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The Press believes that “Mr. Bryan or some one like him 
will be the enthusiastic choice of the Democratic party ; and 
if Mr. Bryan is nominated we have no doubt that he will poll 
the votes of all those who gave him their ballots in 1900 and 
hundreds of thousands besides.” Who then, the Press asks, 
shall the Republicans select to oppose him? It dismisses 
Root and Fairbanks and Taft with a mere mention of their 
names, and concludes that the Republicans must offer 
‘“‘ President Roosevelt himself, perhaps, or Senator La Follette 
or some one of that order whose sympathies are with the 
people, and whose efforts will be directed, with even greater 
courage and stability than the President’s, to the work that 
must be done to settle this question in the right way, whether 
that time is to-day or to-morrow.” 


An article in the current number of the North American 
Review by an anonymous writer who is somewhat theatrically 
heralded as “the most profound philosopher living in the 
United States to-day,” entitled, “An Appeal to our Mil- 
lionaires,” has appealed in more senses than one to a larger 
public than that to which it is especially addressed. This 
article, doubly impressive from the fact that it appears in the 
most conservative of American publications, which makes no 
attempt to provide “ popular ” reading, but, on the contrary, 
is proud of its detachment from the passing topic of the 
moment, is symptomatic of the malaise from which the public 
is suffering. The article is not very profound or original ; 
it does not differ materially, except in being somewhat better 
written, from the “ graft exposures” or the “muck rake 
stories” that have appeared in the popular magazines and the 
newspapers during the last two years ; it is merely the expres- 
sion of unrest, of dissatisfaction, of the smothered cry of 
vengeance that threatens destruction unless the evils com- 
plained of are swiftly remedied. This author cites the 
ominous parallel, which has been used so frequently of 
late, between conditions existing to-day in America and 
those which brought about the French Revolution—the 
flaunting of wealth and the contemptuous indifference of 
the people, as, for instance, the reckless disregard of the 
law by the owners of automobiles whose cars ‘‘ since New 
Year’s day, merely for the pleasure of their occupants, have 
killed more people than were killed in the war with Spain.” 
The nobility in France were blind to the coming storm. The 


plutocracy of America are equally blind to the danger that 
threatens them, 
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The writer suggests a proposed remedy, and he thinks the 
most effective and expeditious way is to reform from the top. 
His remedy, in a few words, is the imposition of such pro- 
gressive income and inheritance taxes as would practically 
amount to confiscation after a certain limit has been reached. 
An income of £10,000 a year and the testamentary disposi- 
tion of £200,000 he regards as sufficient. This is radicalism 
with a vengeance, it is more socialistic than the Socialists have 
dared to put in their platforms, and yet it appears in a magazine 
that only the wealthy and cultivated buy and read, and is sup- 
posed to be the reasoning of philosophy. If the profound 
reasoning of philosophy and the instinct of the proletariat meet 
at a common centre, if philosophy and blind instinct are agreed 
that Prudhon’s “ all property is robbery ” is the gospel of truth, 
then veritably the American millionaire is blind who cannot 
read the handwriting on the wall, 

A, MAURICE Low, 


A WORD FOR THE GAELIC LEAGUE 


‘THE April number of The National Review contained an article 
by one “ Vigil” bearing the title “The De-Anglicisation of 
Ireland,” in which the work of the Gaelic League is handled 
with some severity from what, I suppose, must be called a British 
Imperialist point of view. The members of the League are for 
the writer’s purposes divided into two classes, knaves and fools. 
For the former “ Vigil” has an immense dislike, for the latter, 
words of contempt. They are “innocent decoy ducks,” “raw 
school boys,” “simple old women,” and so forth. It is an evil 
choice which we poor Gaelic Leaguers are given. For myself I 
have little hesitation in claiming a sort of midway position 
between the two, and asking “ Vigil ” to regard me as half villain, 
half idiot; but looking round upon my friends, my Gaelic 
League friends, I am really uncertain how to class them. They 
are certainly not “raw school boys” or “simple old women.” 
Some of them are middle-aged. All of them seem intelligent, 
thoughtful, and strikingly free from prejudices. Most of them 
are well educated. On the other hand, knowing them well, I am 
quite sure that they are honourable men and women; not of 
those who go about to deceive the innocent public, uttering 
pleasant words but carrying venom-tipped daggers up their 
sleeves. Besides they couldn’t deceive the public if they would. 
Think of the impossibility of such a thing with the sharp eyes of 
“Vigil” peering at them, and the great guns of his merciless 
logic trained on their doings. But perhaps he does not mean 
quite all he says of us. In Ireland politicians, and “ Vigil” seems to 
be a politician of the purest breed, seldom do mean quite what 
their words imply. We have long ago got accustomed to 
regarding the face value of their denunciations as subject to large 
discounts in the market place of actual life. People like “ Vigil” 
don’t expect the Irish public to take them literally, and the Irish 
public quite understand that they are not to do so. 

But in England it is no doubt different. The English people 
have always had a difficulty in understanding the Irish politician, 
and may perhaps suppose that “ Vigil’ means what he says, and 
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that things are as he states them to be in his article. This would 
be a pity ; not indeed because the character and ability of the 
members of the Gaelic League are misrepresented, which doesn’t 
matter much, but because certain things are suggested by 
“Vigil” about the League itself, its objects and its policy, which 
are untrue. It is better both for the English public and for us 
that these things should not be believed. 

It is suggested, for instance, that the Gaelic League isa political 
organisation which aims at the separation of Ireland from 
England. Perhaps “ Vigil” believes this. No doubt he expects 
to persuade other people to believe it. He adopts a method of 
argument which has been used so frequently in attacking the 
Gaelic League that all the windings of it have become perfectly 
familiar. A sentence or two from a speech of the President of 
the League is quoted. An interpretation is put upon them which 
they were never intended to bear, and as a matter of fact will 
not bear. The reader’s mind is then confused by further quota- 
tions from speeches of all sorts and conditions of men which 
perhaps have some reference to the Gaelic League and perhaps 
have not ; but which in either case are calculated to excite the 
indignation of English or Irish loyalist readers. In the obscurity 
caused by the whirl of controversial dust, the opponent of the 
League hopes that no one will notice the violence he has done 
to the declaration of the League's policy originally quoted. 

It would be a very wearisome business to go over one by one 
the numerous extracts from the Irish and American press which 
“Vigil” has gathered together in his article; but a specimen or 
two may be taken to illustrate his methods of argument. He 
quotes Major McBride as saying that since his return to Ireland 
he has been struck by the spread “ of the soft, musical language 
of the Gael.” Now the chief object of the Gaelic League is to 
promote the use of Irish as aspoken language. Major McBride 
notices that it has to some extent succeeded in doing this. Major 
McBride also seems rather to admire the language. He calls it 
soft and musical. But Major McBride is a man of advanced and 
vigorously anti-English political views. Therefore—“ Vigil” 
does not state his conclusion so nakedly, but this is what he 
must mean—the Gaelic League is committed to Major McBride’s 
politics. Observe the delightful convenience of this method of 
argument and its adaptability to affairs in general. Mr. Balfour 
is popularly supposed to be an admirer of the game of golf. He 
has very likely noticed that the number of players has largely 
increased during the past twenty years. But Mr. Balfour holds 
views of some kind on the subject of Tariff Reform. Therefore 
the St. Andrew’s Golf Club exists for the purpose of propagating 
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Mr. Balfour’s views on Tariff Reform, and ought at once to be 
suppressed by a Free Trade Government. 
Again, Mr. Dillon, M.P., Mr. T. O’Donnell, M.P., and Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, “for many years a Nationalist M.P.,” are quoted as 
approving of the work of the Gaelic League. The inference is 
obvious. The Gaelic League is identical with the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. But—and this illustrates the folly of proving too 
much—Mr. Edward Martyn, the President of the National 
Council, and a leader of the Sinn Féin party, also approves of the 
League and its work. Therefore, clearly, the Gaelic League 
must have the same political opinions as the Sinn Féin party. 
But the policy of the Parliamentarian and that of the Sinn Féin 
party are directly opposed to each other. Mr. Dillon, Mr. T. 
O’Donnell, and the others, hope to win from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment a measure of self-government for Ireland. They admit the 
right of the Imperial Parliament to give or withhold such self- 
government. They have apparently no hesitation in swearing 
allegiance to the king. Mr. Edward Martyn, on the other hand, 
Mr. Arthur Griffith and the believers in the Sinn Féin policy, do 
not recognise that the Imperial Parliament has any constitutional 
right to legislate for Ireland at all, either by way of giving or 
withholding self-government. They refuse to acknowledge 
Edward VII.as King of Ireland so long as he governs the country 
by any constitution except its own. Obviously there is some- 
thing wrong with the line of reasoning which ends in identifying 
the Gaelic League with both these parties, although it is not to 
be denied that members of both parties have expressed approval 
of the language revival. Some time ago a great temperance 
bazaar was held in Dublin. It was called the All-Ireland Tem- 
perance Bazaar. A great many Unionists assisted in the work 
and expressed approval of its objects. So did a great many 
members of the Nationalist Parliamentary party. So, also, in the 
columns of The United Irishman, did Mr. Arthur Griffith and the 
Sinn Féin party. Therefore, notice the interesting way in which 
“ Vigil’s” methods of reasoning work out when applied to some- 
thing else besides the Gaelic League, the temperance movement 
in Ireland is highly political, so political that it is identical with 
Unionism, Parliamentary Nationalism and the Sinn Féin policy. 
There is no getting out of this conclusion because The Irish 
Times, The Freeman’s Fournal and The United Irishman all 
approved of the temperance bazaar. 

It is scarcely necessary to track any more quotations of this 
sort through “ Vigil’s” article. But he relies also on utterances 
of a slightly different kind. Certain Gaelic Leaguers, some of 

them prominent Gaelic Leaguers, have from time to time given 
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utterance to strong political opinions on current topics. “ Vigil” 
has a fine collection of these, though he might, without much 
trouble, have increased it considerably. But every Gaelic Leaguer 
has a perfect right to hold and express what opinions he chooses 
on any political topic. Membership of a non-political organisa- 
tion does not oblige a man to forswear all political activity. It 
is open, for instance, to a member of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, to be a Liberal, a Conservative, 
or a Socialist. He may advocate on public platforms Free Trade, 
Chinese labour, or fhe taxation of ground values. Nobody will 
suppose for a moment that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is committed to the views of any of its mem- 
bers. Just so it must be obvious, one would suppose, to “ Vigil” 
that a member of the Gaelic League, any member, even the 
secretary, is quite within his rights in expressing his opinions on 
the conduct of the National school teachers at Sligo last year. 
It was made perfectly plain by Mr. O’Daly himself, the secretary 
of the League, in a letter published in the Dublin press, that the 
views expressed were his own private views, and were not to be 
taken as an official announcement of the Gaelic League’s opinion 
in the matter. Mr. O’Daly does not sacrifice the ordinary rights 
of a private citizen by becoming secretary of the Gaelic League. 
He has just as clear a right to express his own convictions on 
the conduct of the Sligo teachers, as the secretary of a chess 
club has to say what he thinks about the wearing of woollen 
underclothing. All that can be asked in fairness of one man or 
the other is that he shall not neglect the work of the organisa- 
tion he serves in order to devote himself to some other cause. 
In this respect the Gaelic League has no reason to complain of 
Mr. O’Daly. In the same way, it is quite useless to attempt to 
hold the Gaelic League responsible for the hopes and aspirations 
of the American press. “Vigil” quotes various Transatlantic 
newspaper articles, in which is set forth what some one or other 
hopes the Gaelic League may possibly become, what results may 
conceivably follow from its teaching. But these are mere 
speculations. The point on which attention must be fixed is 
what the Gaelic League actually is and what it is doing. And 
perhaps I may here be allowed to quote a paragraph from a 
lecture which I delivered recently in Dublin before a branch of 
the Gaelic League, and which was subsequently published as a 
pamphlet.* It may be noticed that the chairman on the occasion 
was the Vice-President of the League, and that speeches approv- 
ing of the lecture as a declaration of the League’s position in 
matters political were afterwards made by several prominent 
* Js the Gaelic League Political ? 
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members of the organisation, including Mr. O'Daly, the 
Secretary : 


Having said so much, I will add that in my opinion, and I think in the 
opinion of people much better able to judge than I am, it is of vital necessity 
to the well-being, even to the very existence of the League, not only that its 
constitution should remain unaltered, but that the spirit which now animates 
it should continue to be vital and operative. ican imagine no greater mis- 
fortune to the League itself, and hardly any event more potent for evil to 
Ireland, than the capture of the League by any political party whatever. He 
does an evil day’s work who attempts such a capture. He would deserve and 
doubtless inherit the curses of posterity if he accomplished it. In this crisis 
of our history, with the very existence of our language at stake, it is before all 
things necessary that there should be room for every man, woman, or child 
who is willing to take part in the work of the League, and not only room for 
them, but a hearty welcome as they step into their places in the ranks. He 
also does evil, evil perhaps beyond his imagining, I am sure beyond his 
purpose, who, standing outside, attempts to brand the League with any of the 
various political nicknames round which surge the fights which make us 
unfortunate Irishmen a byword among the nations. I can conceive of no lasting 
good accomplished for any party in the state by such tactics; though I can 
well believe that those who practise them will ultimately succeed in driving 
out of their own ranks men of intelligence and honesty, who will insist on 
seeing things as they are, and refuse to take for realities the distorted images 
which politicians set up for their worship or reprobation. 


I quote this lecture, not because my own utterances are of any 
special importance, but because it was delivered before a large 
and representative assembly of Gaelic Leaguers in Dublin, 
received the full approval of the meeting, and was publicly stated 
by leading Leaguers to be a fair statement of our principles. 
The lecture, since its publication, has been widely circulated 
through Ireland by the secretaries and presidents of provincial 
branches of the League; a fact which witnesses to the general 
approval of the principles laid down in it. 

There are, however, one or two speeches made at meetings of 
the Gaelic League in provincial places, which “ Vigil” quotes, 
and which apparently give colour to his charges of political pro- 
pagandism on the part of the League. It is not to be denied 
that such speeches have been made. It is, unfortunately, quite 
impossible for the Central Executive in Dublin to control the 
utterances of every speaker at every meeting ; nor, I think, can 
it be expected that every rash speech made on a platform should 
be immediately noticed. It has been declared again and again 
that such utterances are contrary to the spirit and constitution 
of the League. The leaders of the movement, not only in Dublin 
but throughout the country, are most anxious to keep their 
branches free from politics. In a country like Ireland this is an 
extremely difficult thingto do. It becomes all the more difficult 
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when people like “ Vigil” goad and worry us. There is a 
feeling deeply rooted in human nature that if oneis to be hanged 
it may as well be for stealing a sheep as a lamb; and it is 
natural that here and there men, smarting under the sense of 
being misunderstood, should now and then make the very kind 
of unwise remark which gives the adversary a handle against 
them. 

Towards the close of his article “Vigil” produces what 
appears to be one piece of real evidence of the political nature 
of the League. He quotes a resolution passed by a branch in 
Co. Roscommon, which may certainly be understood as recom- 
mending political action, and endorsing the policy of an extreme 
party. Truly this is a small piece of bread after the intolerable 
quantity of sack noted in “Vigil’s” bill, One out of our seven 
hundred or so branches on one single occasion commits itself 
to a political resolution! I think that if I were an opponent 
of the League I should refrain from quoting this Strokestown 
resolution, if it were only for the sake of concealing the weak- 
ness of my case. But “Vigil,” who quotes the resolution 
triumphantly, does not mention that it was promptly disowned 
on behalf of the League by the President in a speech made in 
Dublin and reported in the daily press. Nor does he mention 
that it was subsequently rescinded by the branch which passed 
it because it was a political resolution and therefore contrary to the 
constitution of the Gaelic League. This fact was also reported in 
the press. Does “ Vigil” know, or does he not, that the resolu- 
tion he quotes was officially disowned by the President and 
rescinded by the only branch which passed it? I prefer to 
think of “ Vigil” as erring through gross ignorance. The alter- 
native judgment on his use of this resolution is an ugly one. 

Now let us get back to the words of the President, Dr. 
Douglas Hyde’s declaration of policy. The League aims at 
putting a stop to the “anglicisation of Ireland” ; at restoring 
to our people everything that is “ hereditary, natural, instinctive, 
ancient, intellectual, and noble” in their own culture, their 
“language, music, songs, industries, dances and pastimes,” Is 
this a wicked aim? Let any man, not absolutely blinded by 
prejudice, nay, any man, no matter what his prejudices are, let 
“Vigil” himself look at Ireland to-day and the Irish people and 
say whether or not their condition is satisfactory. Our land is 
going out of cultivation, our industries are dying, our people 
are flying the country, the moral and intellectual character of 
those who remain is deteriorating. And we have been the 
victims for almost a century of the policy of anglicisation. Our 
system of education, primary, secondary and university has been 
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English in spirit, not Irish. Our social leaders in every class 
of society have aimed at being English, notIrish. Our theatres, 
our concert rooms, our press, have ignored our Irish culture and 
given us instead what is English. We do not hate or despise 
the English. We admire their national good qualities. We 
admit the splendour of their literature. We value their language 
for its world-wide usefulness. If we could have been made into 
Englishmen it might perhaps have been well for us, though I 
believe the world would have been the poorer for the loss of 
the Irish nation. But the thing was impossible, and the historian 
of the nineteenth century must write “ failure” large across the 
story of the effort. It has resulted not in the making of 
Englishmen but in the unmaking of Irishmen, It has not 
created fresh Anglo-Saxons, endowed with Anglo-Saxon virtues, 
capacities and intellects; but non-descripts, men with no char- 
acteristics except pervading discontent and restlessness. Why 
should we be blamed, accused of desperate crimes, harried by 
legal enactments, abused by “Vigil” and the like of him 
because we want to check the fatal process and lead Irishmen 
back to the language and culture which is native to them ? 
How, except by living in the environment of their own native 
culture, can any people grow to be great and good? If 
Englishmen were brought up to speak the French language 
instead of English, read French books, practise French 
manners, play French games, think as Frenchmen think, would 
they be Englishmen ? Would they be Frenchmen? Would 
they be anything worth being ? Anything but shadowy com- 
posite photographs, without character or identity ? Such are 
we. Orrather such were we until the Gaelic League took in 
hand the work of creating again an Irish Ireland. Truly, as 
the President of the League said once, we are a political 
organisation in the great old Greek sense of the word political. 
We are concerned with the welfare of the country to which we 
belong, with its morality, education and material prosperity, 
with the character of its people and their reputation among the 
nations. But in the sense in which “ Vigil” uses the word we 
have nothing whatever to do with politics. We have never 
meddled with the making or unmaking of governments. We 
have given our adherence to no party. We have excluded from 
our ranks no single human being on account of his political 
Opinions. We have worked together, Unionists and National- 
ists, royalists and republicans, being content to leave aside for 
a while our political differences for the sake of the great work 
of the Irish revival. 

JAMES O, HANNAY, 


SAMUEL PEPYS: THE REGENERATOR 
OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


A LITTLE more than two hundred years ago there died at 
Clapham, Samuel Pepys, Esq., full of years and dignity, leaving 
behind him a comfortable fortune, an unblemished reputation, 
and a sorrowing circle of distinguished friends. By his con- 
temporaries he had been respected as successively Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy, Secretary to the Admiralty, Master of Trinity 
House, Member of Parliament, Governor of Christ’s Hospital, 
and President of the Royal Society. Moreover, during his 
tenure of these important public offices his conduct had been 
deemed uniformly discreet, his administration highly successful. 
In private life he had been accounted honest and virtuous, a 
man of few words, and a regular church-goer. Perhaps, in his 
early days there may have been vouchsafed to his intimates 
occasional glimpses revealing a somewhat “variegated under- 
wing’; but on the surface visible to the public eye everything 
was respectably subdued, and even sombre. And so he died, 
bequeathing his fortune to his nephew, ten dozen mourning rings 
to his friends and acquaintances, and his library of three thousand 
volumes to Magdalen College, Cambridge. On June 4, 1703, 
his body was decently interred in the parish church of St. 
Olave's, Hart Street, City; and that oblivion which, in greater 
or less degree, becomes the portion of the great majority, began 
to settle upon his ashes. 

Six-score years elapsed; and increasingly through the 
generations the name of Pepys seemed in a fair way to be 
forgotten by everybody, except, perchance, the stray student 
of the history of British naval administration. But, like a grain 
of wheat taken from the wrappings of an Egyptian mummy 
which, when laid in congenial soil, will burst forth into blade, 
stalk and ear, after centuries of suspended animation in tomb or 
sarcophagus, so came it about that a certain dusty, and hitherto 
undeciphered, manuscript taken from the shelves of Magdalen 
College Library, suddenly blossomed and set men’s tongues 
a-wagging concerning the re-incarnation of a new Samuel Pepys, 
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“tiat unparalleled figure in the annals of mankind.” The 
transformation was bewilderingly complete—exit our sombre 
moth! enter a sportive butterfly! Into the background recedes 
the sedate politician, the shrewd man of affairs, and into the 
glare of the footlights steps the famous diarist ; a whimsical 
creature, who mightily entertains his audience with the voluble 
recital of the ultimate arcana of a human being, a human being 
gifted with a wonderful capacity for enjoyment, but too prone, 
alas, to naughtiness! Prodigal in his abandonment, he ransacks 
for our amusement all those secret drawers of heart and brain, 
the inviolability of which all men but he would have defended 
to their last gasp ; and he stands before us in all his nakedness, 
a self-confessed snob, tippler and libertine. 

Which is the truer portrait, Samuel Pepys, “the grave and 
patriotic public servant,” or Samuel Pepys, the sordid vessel 
of human clay? Both are life-size, and neither lacks colour ; 
but whilst, in the latter case, the large-hearted genius of Robert 
Louis Stevenson has done much to temper the keen wind of 
criticism ; in the former, common fairness forbids us to deny 
to Pepys a full measure of praise for the priceless services which 
he undoubtedly rendered at a critical moment to his country. 

No doubt, for such is human nature, we are tempted to linger 
over the pages of what is, perhaps, the most entrancing private 
journal that our world has ever seen ; but it is the object of the 
present article to resist this temptation, to put back the clock 
from the twentieth to the seventeenth century, to forget the 
diarist, then indeed, unknown, and to remember the naval 
administrator, of whom it has been well written, that “to his 
clear capable head was owing somewhat of the greatness of 
England on the seas. In the exploits of Hawke, Rodney or 
Nelson, this dead Mr. Pepys of the Navy Office had some con- 
siderable share.” In speaking of Pepys as the regenerator of 
the British Navy, are we making use of too high-sounding and 
sensational a phrase? I think not! When any institution 
starts on a downward grade, its decline too often conforms to 
the general law of gravity, and the velocity of its fall becomes 
an acceleration ; the speed increasing until an abyss is reached 
whence recovery is well-nigh impossible. Is it too much to 
claim such a title for the man who was the first to recognise the 
calamitous state of affairs, who had the courage to battle with 
it and the talent to arrest it; who by his industry and intelligence 
succeeded in converting decline into progress, who evolved 
energy out of stagnation, and created order out of chaos ? Surely 
this man was the saviour of the cause to which he devoted 
himself, 
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The credit for conducting Samuel Pepys inside the portals of 
the public.service belongs to Sir Edward Montague, who having 
discovered the worth of his young relative, whilst the latter had 
been acting as his private secretary, used his powerful interest 
to find a Government billet for his protegé. First employed as a 
clerk in the; Army Pay Office, Pepys was shortly made “secretary 
to the Generals at sea,” and in June 1660, the year of the 
Restoration, had the good fortune to be chosen as “Clarke of 
the Acts of the Navy.” His selection was a flagrant example of 
the jobbery then so rife ; for whilst the official regulations declared 
that the holder of the office in question “ought to be a very 
able accomptant, well versed in navall affairs, and all inferior 
officers’ duties,” the new clerk’s arithmetic was decidedly shaky 
and his knowledge of the interior economy of the Navy prac- 
tically nil. No sooner was he settled in his office, however, 
than with characteristic zeal,Pepys began to educate himself in 
all the minutia of his business. Laying aside his beloved flute 
for a while, he slaved away at the multiplication table, and 
injured his already failing eyesight, poring over Boyle’s 
Hydrostatics by candle-light. When he was unable to study 
real ships he busied himself with models, and when he knew 
everything about cordage and hemp he tackled timber and 
oil. Nor did he neglect the literature of his subject, but devoted 
much of his spare time to the perusal of Selden’s Mare Clausum, 
and of Hakluyt’s Voyages. Hisindustry was phenomenal. Often 
at work by four o’clock in the morning his labours were not 
always brought to an end by midnight. “I have neither made 
distinction,” he writes, “between days of rest and others, nor 
of hours between day and night, being less acquainted during 
the whole war with the closing my day’s work before midnight 
than after it.” Such intense application bore its legitimate 
fruit. Though junior in his department, and of little account 
in the social hierarchy, Pepys quickly made his mark. Before 
his connection with the Admiralty was five years old Monk 
was constrained to refer to him as “ the right hand of the Navy,” 
and when the terror of the Plague scared his colleagues out of 
London the Clerk of the Acts, aman by no means constitutionally 
brave, was the only official who remained at his desk, and upon 
him devolved the whole administration of the Navy Office. 
Though very fond of his skin he claimed no particular credit 
for his fortitude, remarking in a matter-of-fact way to Sir William 
Coventry, “ You took your turn of the sword, I must not grudge 
to take mine of the pestilence.” After the Plague came the 
Great Fire, and again it was Mr. Pepys alone of all the Navy 
Board who rose to the occasion in the day of emergency. The 
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one chance of saving the office and its records lay in the 
prompt destruction of the neighbouring houses. The civic 
authorities, dazed and inert, refused to act, so our timorously 
heroic clerk, shouldering the burden of responsibility, summoned 
gangs of dockyardsmen, had the necessary demolitions carried 
out, and at the eleventh hour succeeded in cheating the flames 
of their prey. 

After the Plague, the Fire, and after the Fire the Great 
Humiliation ! “England is a land which can never be con- 
quered, whilst the Prince thereof keeps the Dominion of the Sea.” 
Thus wrote Sir Walter Raleigh, himself not the least among 
that hardy band of Elizabethan heroes who wrested Philip’s 
naval supremacy from his grasp and placed it in the hand of 
their Royal Mistress. Henceforward England vaunted herself 
the Queen of the Ocean, and, as recently as in the days of the 
Commonwealth, had abundantly made good her title. In 1665 
she entered upon a war with Holland, largely because Dutch 
sailors were backward at paying that homage to our flag which 
she demanded from the mariners of all nations. Of the sequel 
it is dificult, even now, to write without a blush. In the summer 
of 1667 De Ruijter stood out to sea with his fleet, and sailed 
unchallenged to the mouth of the Thames, destroyed the defences 
at Sheerness, broke the chain stretched across the Medway, 
pushed rapidly up the river, and burst with a tornado of fire and 
shot upon Chatham, at that time the principal dockyard of the 
kingdom. To the accompaniment of Dutch cheers mingled 
with English groans our ships were sunk or burnt at their moor- 
ings. An English squadron under Admiral Spragge attempted 
to come to the rescue, but, driven back by the victorious invaders, 
had to run for shelter under the guns of Tilbury. Three 
thousand Dutchmen landed at Felixstowe, and assaulted 
Landguard Fort. London was panic-stricken, the citizens 
burying their treasure and making their wills, whilst so great 
was the alarm at Gravesend that not twelve men could be 
assembled for its defence. 

Having wreaked his fury on Chatham and finding the Thames 
channel blocked by sunken vessels De Ruijter withdrew, taking 
with him as a trophy The Royal Charles, whose richly decorated 
stern-casing may, to this day, be seen in the Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam. For six weeks the Dutch admiral cruised off our 
coasts, capturing stray ships and blockading ports, until the 
signature of the “ Peace of Breda” put an end to his activities. 
But when the echoes of hostile cannon reverberated amongst 
the Kentish hills, and when the pall of smoke from her burning 
war ships lay thick over the Essex marshes, England bowed her 
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head with shame, inwardly cursing the profligacy of her monarch, 
and the ineptitude of his Ministers. 

Before any serious attempt can be made to appraise at their 
true value those administrative and other reforms which the 
Navy owes to Samuel Pepys, it is necessary to give a brief 
account of the condition in which he found England’s first line of 
defence at the time of his official introduction to it. No argu- 
ments are required to prove that the sea service was then in a 
very bad way. Of this the success of the Dutch raid had given 
only too complete a demonstration ; but without a fuller know- 
ledge of the specific diseases which had undermined its consti- 
tution, and which were still sapping its strength, one cannot 
appreciate the worth of those remedial measures that Pepys 
prescribed for its cure. The condition of the Royal Navy at the 
date of the Restoration was such that nothing worthy of the 
name of “high administration ” was in existence. The country 
had no naval policy, and the place which should have been filled 
by a consistent scheme of organisation was conspicuously vacant. 
As with the head, so with the trunk! No matter in what 
direction you turn, the result is the same. You may examine 
the personnel of the fleet, inspect its matériel, or gauge its moral, 
and on every side a vicious circle of corruption and incom- 
petence surrounds you. The causes responsible for this 
degeneracy are not far to seek. Of all the evils which afflicted 
the Navy of the Stuarts two were markedly prominent, viz., a 
low national standard as to what constituted efficiency, and a 
chronic shortage of cash. The latter evil was due, not so much 
to the fact that insufficient funds were voted for the Navy’s 
maintenance, but chiefly to the scandalous manner in which its 
finances were conducted. With good husbandry and common 
honesty the money provided by the Treasury might perhaps 
have sufficed to build, man, and equip a fleet strong enough to 
protect our shores; but with the wholesale misappropriation of 
funds and stores which was such a disastrous feature of the 
times there sprung up a upas-tree of impecuniosity whose 
shadow cast a blight over the entire establishment. 

Charles the Second’s Navy was overwhelmed by debt, and, as 
is the common fate of spendthrifts, had to resort to the most 
extravagant expedients in order to maintain a hand-to-mouth 
existence. A declaration of war necessitated feverish activity in 
the dockyards, and peace was followed by a pseudo-economical 
policy of retrenchment, which allowed battleships to moulder in 
the yards, until, as Pepys tells us, “I have with my own hands 
gathered toadstools growing in the most considerable of them, 
as big as my fists.” Bills floated by the Naval Treasurer in 
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1663 were offered for sale on the Exchange at a discount of 
fifteen per cent.! When hemp stood at {£49 per ton for private 
buyers, the Admiralty had to pay £57; and, whilst the builders 
of merchantnien enjoyed the first refusal of all the prime timber 
that came into the market, his Majesty’s shipwrights had to 
make shift with second, and even third-rate material. Contractors 
to whom long arrears were Owing were at no pains to observe 
their time limit, and creditors who could not obtain their dues 
by fair means eventually exacted double by foul. 

But it was in the personnel of the fleet that the most lamentable 
deficiencies appeared. Admirals were generally soldiers, and too 
often became the laughing-stock of their crews owing to their 
habit of giving military words of command aboard ship. Describ- 
ing a sea-fight in the second Dutch War a naval historian tells us 
that the British admiral, “though exceptionally brave,” knew 
better than to attempt anything so hazardous as manoeuvring in 
action ; yet, sad to relate, such shortcomings of our admirals 
were as nothing in comparison with the delinquencies of their 
captains and junior officers. Under the new régime which fol- 
lowed upon the break-up of the Commonwealth, the custom had 
arisen of appointing young men of quality to naval commands. 
These gentlemen-captains, as they were called, adopted a naval 
career not for “ their own natural addiction,” but for the sake of 
the opportunities which the king’s service afforded them of 
quickly amassing a fortune. Sheres mentions the case of an 
officer who, “in one voyage, went out a volunteer, got to be a 
lieutenant, then a captain, and, above all, got ten thousand pounds 
in money”; and Pepys’ Tangier Fournal is full of references to 
the iniquity of what were then termed “ good voyages.” “On 
the whole,” he writes, ‘it is plain, this business of money, which 
runs through and debauches the whole service of the Navy, is 
now come to the highest degree of infamy, and nobody considers 
it.” Complaints came from merchants to the effect that their 
business was being ruined by the improper competition of the 
king’s ships, whose commanders devoted all their energies to 
commercial ventures, trading from port to port, and neglecting 
national interests. Thus, in October 1680, Mr. Houblon writes 
to Pepys: ‘From sea we have no news, except that we are, God 
help us! totally without guard in the Mediterranean. Not one 
man-of-war there. The Antelope was sent several months since, 
but not yet got beyond Cadiz, as we can hear of. That cursed 
money being so much coveted by our sea captains robs us poor 
merchants of half the protection the king intends us, and his 
treasures pay for.” Nor did the mischief wrought by these 
detrimentals end with their own picking and stealing. They 
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utterly ruined the Navy as acareer for honest men. Self-respecting 
seamen had little inducement to serve the king for a bare living 
wage, as long as they were liable to be superseded by incompetent 
gentlemen-captains, who lorded it over those of their betters, whom 
they contemptuously nicknamed “ tarpaulins.” 

With everything aft at sixes and sevens, it was even worse before 
the mast. The sailors were ill-fed, and their pay was nearly 
always in arrears. Consequently volunteers were not to be had, 
and their places were filled with all the riff-raff that the press-gang 
could scavenge. 

Englishmen [wrote Pepys], and more especially seamen, love their bellies 

above everything else, and therefore it must always be remembered in the 
management of the victualling of the Navy that to make any abatement from 
them in the quantity or agreeableness of the victuals is to discourage and 
provoke them in the tenderest point, and will sooner render them disgusted 
with the King’s service than any one of the hardships that can be put upon 
them. 
There was one hardship, however, which the men were less 
inclined to brook even than bad victualling, and this was the with- 
holding of their just dues in the matter of their wages. The 
substitution of “tickets” for hard cash was originally a well- 
intentioned measure, calculated both to prevent sailors from 
squandering their earnings in foreign ports, and by not carrying 
large sums of specie in sea-going vessels to minimise the loss to 
the country in the event of any of our ships falling into the hands 
of an enemy. Tickets were certified records of their service 
afloat, given to sailors at the end of a cruise, and, in theory, the 
recipient had only to present his ticket at the Navy Office to 
receive the full amount of wages due to him ; but in practice every 
quibble which the ingenuity of paymasters could suggest was 
exploited in order to defer payment, and so to eke out the 
resources of a bankrupt treasury. 

This abuse grew to such a pitch that we hear of seamen having 
to wait as long as four years before they could get their earnings, 
and on more than one occasion the authorities seem to have 
invented pretexts for repudiating their liabilities altogether. 
Naturally the men grew mutinous, and some were even found to 
have taken service with the enemies of their country. When, 
during De Ruijter’s raid, Pepys searched Deptford and Gravesend 
for volunteers, and searched in vain, the women came out of their 
houses and cried publicly, ‘This comes of not paying our hus- 
bands” ; and from the fo’castles of Dutch ships in the Medway 
were heard English voices saying, ‘ We did heretofore fight for 
tickets, now we fight for dollars!” Lessons such as these, how- 
ever, were thrown away on a nation of lotus-eaters, and few except 
the Clerk of the Acts paid heed to what was being written on the 
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wall. Desertions were uncomfortably frequent, no doubt; but 
what of that? The press-gang had only to be a little more 
energetic and all would be well! So, more “sorry lads,” for, as 
Lord Dartmouth said, “I cannot call them men,” were dragged 
from their homes and sent to become naval heroes, or to be 
drowned, or burnt, as it might chance. 

Let us turn from such a picture of national disgrace, and 
attempt to trace the beginnings of that reformation which, 
in the fulness of time, was destined to raise the British fleet from 
the nadir of its reproach to the zenith of its glory. 

The period of Pepys’ connection with the Navy extended from 
the date of the Restoration until that of the Revolution, some 
twenty-eight years (including a hiatus of five), and this period 
falls naturally into four well-defined stages: (1) 1660-1673, from 
Pepys’ appointment as Clerk of the Acts until his promotion as 
Secretary for the affairs of the Navy; (2) 1673-1679, coinciding 
with his first Secretaryship ; (3) 1679-1684, when he was out of 
office ; and (4) 1684-1688, including the short reign of James II. 
and of Pepys’ second Secretaryship. 

Of the four st»ges enumerated above, the first represents Pepys’ 
apprenticeship, during which he was being initiated into the 
mysteries of his craft, educating himself the while in anticipation 
of those larger opportunities which he was to enjoy later on. As 
Clerk of the Acts he held a position analogous to that which now 
attaches to a Registrar, save that he possessed the additional 
advantage that he could intervene in the deliberations of the 
Board, and had a voting-power equal to that of any of his col- 
leagues. Being one of a crowd, however, did not satisfy the 
aspirations of so ardent a reformer, and when the limitations of 
his position denied him a more commanding part, he was content 
to work like a mole, the extent of whose labours is revealed to 
the upper world only by the upheavals of which he is the author. 
Ever restless when the cause of national efficiency was at stake, 
Pepys realised that, for the moment, his best chance lay in getting 
hold of the Duke of York, then Lord High Admiral, and through 
him to pull the necessary strings. Accordingly he interviewed 
his Royal Highness, and “I did long and largely shew him the 
weakness of our office, and did give him advice to call us to 
account for our duties, which he did take mighty well, and 
desired me to draw up what I would have him write to the 
Office.” 

In the upshot, the Duke, who, to his credit be it said, was 
entirely sympathetic, wrote a stinging letter of rebuke, which 
seriously upset the complacency of the Board, amongst whom, 
strange to relate, the Clerk of the Acts was the one official who 
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did not come in fora slating. The Navy Office formed the civil 
side of the Admiralty, and, at this stage, the bulk of Pepys’ work 
consisted in the almost hopeless task of locating and preventing 
a variety of abuses in the numerous sub-departments of a too 
decentralised administration ; yet he was able to introduce many 
improvements in the methods of business and accountancy as 
then conducted in the several offices and dockyards under him. 
In 1665 the machinery of the victualling department was re- 
modelled, with the result that complaints from the fleet of bad 
meat and sour beer became less frequent. About the same time 
also the system of marking all Government stores was introduced 
into the Royal dockyards ; and although this very necessary and 
‘obvious safeguard did not put a complete stop to the wholesale 
pilfering that used to go on, it certainly succeeded in making the 
appropriation of the king’s stores a more hazardous proceeding 
than it had formerly been. Many other examples of good hus- 
bandry that belong to this period might be instanced, but space 
forbids. Some reference, however, must be made to an important 
innovation which became effective in 1668. Hitherto it had been 
the custom of the service that naval officers should draw pay 
ouly during the actual term of their employment afloat, which is 
tantamount to saying that the large majority were merely hire- 
lings, whose livelihood was dependent upon the long continued 
existence of a state of war. Under those conditions no one who 
was of any account could be expected to adopt the Navy as his 
profession in life; but in this year the Government first recog- 
nised the twin principles that continuous employment ought to 
spell efficiency, and that officers are entitled to their daily bread 
even in times of peace. Four years later the granting of pensions 
on superannuation and for wounds was allowed, and eventually 
the same privileges were extended to all ratings. 

In 1673 the operation of the Test Act removed the Duke of 
York from the head of affairs, the Admiralty was put into com- 
mission, and Pepys obtained his well-deserved promotion to the 
Secretaryship. He was now in a position to carry into effect 
some of those major reforms which he knew to be of supreme 
importance, and his prime object was, at all costs, to place the 
Navy on a sound financial basis. To this end he strove unceas- 
ingly, achieving success no less by the opening of necessary 
sluices long choked with parsimony than by the repairing of un- 
authorised leakages, which, whilst impoverishing the State, had 
only enriched individuals. 

The task next in importance was to lay the foundations of an 
intelligent naval policy by comparing our resources with those 
of our rivals, and then, by deciding upon a margin of safety, to 
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fix a standard below which our fleets should never be allowed to 
sink. Pepys hammered away on this anvil until he drove home 
upon the perception of his generation the unwelcome truth that 
the balance of naval power in Europe was very much against 
these Islands. He showed that in 1673, when England could 
only muster 92 ships of war, France had 96, and Holland could 
put to sea with 136! “Our neighbours’ force,” he wrote, “ is 
now greater than ours, and they will still be building more, so 
that we are as well to overtake them for the time past as to keep 
pace with them in the present building.” The result of these 
urgent representations of the Secretary was that, in addition to 
the annual sum of £400,000 voted for general naval purposes, an 
emergency grant of £300,000 was made towards a readjustment 
of the balance by the immediate laying-down of 30 men-of-war. 

In 1679, when the regeneration of the Navy was proceeding 
apace, there arose one of those no-popery furores so vastly enter- 
taining to Englishmen of the seventeenth century. Pepys was 
driven from office and committed to the Tower, under the dread- 
ful suspicions that he was the possessor of a crucifix and that 
his music-master was a Roman Catholic! With his removal 
everything at the Admiralty went to rack, and disorder reigned 
supreme. The record of the five lean years from 1679 onwards 
is a dreary tale of administrative futility and backsliding. The 
number of vessels in sea-pay, which in April 1679 stood at 
seventy-six, had, by May 1684, fallen to twenty-three, and during 
the same period the establishment of seamen had been reduced 
from 12,040 down to 3070. The vessels in harbour (including 
the thirty new ships which Pepys had had built) were allowed to 
fall out of repair to such an extent that they were in danger of 
sinking at their moorings. Nor would this inglorious finale have 
been surprising under the lamentable conditions which obtained 
at the dockyards, where sound ships were left in the incompetent 
hands of aged and decrepit caretakers, who never aired nor 
cleaned out the holds, and who “repaired” rotten timbers by 
screening them from observation with tarred canvas! What 
became of the two million pounds which, during these five years 
of unruffled peace, was paid by the nation for the upkeep of its 
Navy, is a mystery now never likely to be solved; all that is 
certain being that it was not devoted to the replenishing of her 
magazines and stores, which were practically empty by 1684, nor 
to the reduction of the Navy’s indebtednesss, which showed an 
increase of about eighty thousand pounds. 

In May 1684, Charles made a belated effort to take the admin- 
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past five years had served him so ill, and Pepys was reinstated in 
the Admiralty Secretaryship. On resuming the reins of office 
Pepys realised that, before anything like a constructive policy 
could be inaugurated, the evils consequent upon the slackness of 
his predecessors would have to be redressed ; and so at first he 
had to devote himself to the task of unravelling the mischievous 
tangle which was the legacy of five years of misrule. With the 
accession of James II., however, the field of Pepys’ usefulness was 
very considerably enlarged, because the new king (who himself 
executed the office of Lord High Admiral) was both deeply inter- 
ested in all that had to do with naval reform and reposed the 
utmost confidence in the judgment and ability of his Secretary. 
Pepys now felt that his position was sufficiently assured to enable 
him to get rid of the reactionary party that had acted as a drag 
on the more forward policy which he favoured. He therefore 
urged the king to appoint a new Commission, and suggested the 
names of a few gentlemen whom he thought might be willing to 
serve. The names “suggested” were those of Sir Anthony 
Deane, the famous shipwright, who happened to be one of Mr. 
Secretary’s oldest friends ; Mr. William:Hewer, who happened to 
have been Mr. Secretary’s clerk ; Captain Sir John Berry, who 
happened to have a faculty for seeing eye to eye with Mr. Secre- 
tary; and Mr. Balthasar St. Michell, who happened to be Mr. 
Secretary’s brother-in-law! To this family arrangement the king 
had no objection to offer ; and so the new Commission, purged of 
its more sluggish constituents and thus infused with new blood, 
was duly appointed in 1686, with instructions “to have a more 
than ordinary regard to the recovering (as fast as may be) the lost 
discipline of our Navy.” Whatever may be the theoretical dis- 
advantages of a packed jury, lack of expedition is not amongst 
them ; and the special Commission of 1686, which was originally 
appointed for a term of three years, wasted so little time that, by 
August 1688, it was able to report that its labours were complete. 
In a little over two years the effective strength of the Navy had 
been multiplied fourfold, three ships having been built, twenty 
rebuilt, and sixty-nine repaired. Moreover, during this period 
every sea-going vessel was furnished with stores for eight months, 
whilst reserve stores to the value of nearly half a million pounds 
were available for distribution when required ; and all this was 
done, as Pepys tells us, with “;nota penny of debt left unpaid to 
any officer, seaman, workman, artificer or merchant for, any 
service done in or commodity delivered to the use of the Navy 
at sea or on shore.” 

It would be tedious to enumerate the multitudinous reforms 
which Pepys had a hand in during this fourth and last stage of 
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his official connection with the Admiralty ; but whilst we may 
pass by the others in silence a halt must be called opposite a 
notable achievement, notable in that, at one blow, it rid the 
service of those monstrous growths, the “ good voyage”’ and the 
‘“sentleman-captain.” By instructions, dated July 15, 1686, the 
carrying of merchandise or passengers on board his Majesty’s 
ships was absolutely forbidden, and admirals and captains were 
warned that, if it was proved that they had been guilty of any 
transgression against this rule, not only would they be summarily 
dismissed and rendered incapable of further employment, but 
they would also be forced to refund “ for the use of our maimed 
seamen, the full value of the profits they shall be found to have 
made by any violation of this order.” For the better enforce- 
ment of these regulations, commanders were further instructed 
to keep accurate log-books and to render to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty copies of all sailing-orders issued or received at sea, to 
transmit abstracts from their journals upon their entering foreign 
ports, and the like at the end of every voyage. But in order that 
encouragement should be added to enforcement, commanders 
were henceforward to receive an “ extraordinary grant of money” 
to enable them to support “the charge and dignity” of their 
employment, without having to resort to methods “so injurious 
to our honour and service, and wasteful of our treasure, as those 
before mentioned have been.” 

The date of the Revolution has been called the Birthday of 
the modern Navy. Itis also the date of Pepys’ final departure 
from the Admiralty which he had served so faithfully. Of 
parentage there is no need to speak, but perhaps it is allowable 
to remark that we are beholden to Samuel Pepys for much of 
that robustness which still characterises the infant prodigy 
of 1688. 

In conclusion we cannot do better than quote a few words from 
that ‘contemporary account” which was read by Mr. Lowell, the 
American Ambassador, at the unveiling of the Pepys Memorial, 
words which Lord Northbrook, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
said he believed to contain a fair summary of his merits : 


Pepys was, without exception, the greatest and most useful Minister that 
ever filled the same situations in England. . . . He was a most studious pro- 
moter and strenuous assister of order and discipline. Sobriety, diligence, 
capacity, loyalty, and subjection to command were essentials required in all 
whom he advanced. When any of those were found wanting, no interest or 
authority was capable of moving him in favour of the highest pretender. 
Discharging his duty to his prince and country with a religious application 
and perfect integrity, he feared no one, courted no one, and neglected his own 
fortune. 


W. MELVILLE LEE, 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


THIS vexed question has been for the past eighteen months so 
much in the strong glare of party politics that the eyes of even 
the most conscientious candidates at the General Election were 
more or less blinded to the truth ; and it would perhaps be more 
prudent to wait until the Chinese Labour agitation had subsided, 
and the whole of this chapter of South African history could 
be viewed in the calm light of unbiased criticism in succeeding 
generations, before attempting to deal with the facts of the 
case. 

But since so many opinions, theories, and solutions of the 
difficulty have been lately given by orators and essayists of all 
ranks and talents, both with and without regard to these facts, 
that many people have forgotten the bare reasons for the 
employment of coolies, it may not be out of place to give a 
short outline of the main causes of the introduction of the 
Chinese. Perhaps it is a rash admission to make, that the 
writer is not unacquainted with that modern Babylon, Johan- 
nesburg ; since according to some of our great political writers 
in the London press, only those who have never set foot in that 
millionaires’ nest can claim to be wholly unprejudiced, while all 
those who come within the rance of their poisonous influence 
are permanently tainted with their unspeakable wickedness. 
For no one who has taken part in the anti-Chinese campaign 
seems to doubt that the millionaire and his millions are the root 
of all evil. And yet even this is open to question! 

But to leave these gentlemen declaiming in Exeter Hall and to 
turn to the Labour problem itself ; millionaires and Chinese are 
only parts of a great question, which goes far deeper, and will 
therefore be far more difficult of solution, than these politicians 
imagine. The root of the evil is not political, nor financial, but 
racial. It lies in the incompatibility of the white man’s dogma 
with the black man’s nature, and until either the dogma of 
the one is dropped, or the nature of the other is changed, the 
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difficulty will remain, ‘The Kaffir is like the Gibeonite of old 
—a hewer of wood and a drawer of water.” This is the dogma 
that the English colonist has inherited from the Boer, a dogma 
which influences all his actions in dealing with natives, and 
which has become the first tenet of his political and social 
creed, 

But unfortunately for the peace and prosperity of South 
Africa, the Kaffir nature, though not truculent or proud, is 
essentially indolent, and, having satisfied his wants, nothing 
short of sheer compulsion will induce him to do another stroke 
of work. In all probability this disinclination to labour existed 
also among the Gibeonites, but in those days the ready remedy 
alluded to above was freely applied ; and the Boers kept up in 
this respect the parallel between themselves and the Israelites 
which they were so fond of drawing. 

Until, therefore, the interference of Great Britain in 1833 
abolished slavery, there was no difficulty at all, and from that 
time up to the annexation of the Transvaal in 1g00 the farmers 
up-country, even before the two Republics gained their inde- 
pendence, evaded the law and found an easy solution of this 
labour prob!lem—as others have found with other labour 
problems—in the method of “ peaceful persuasion” accom- 
panied by a sjambok. There were plenty of natives, not too 
much work to be done, and very few magistrates; so all 
went happily, and farming was profitable. 

But when gold was discovered on the Rand and the rush 
began, matters soon assumed a different complexion. A large 
town rapidly sprang up, mines were opened all along the reef, 
a huge industry was quickly developed in spite of all the 
obstacles which the Government could put in its way, and an 
immense demand for unskilled labour in the mines was the 
natural consequence. And in spite of, or rather on account of, 
his laziness, the Kaffir came to work on the mines, enticed also 
by the passion for alcohol, which is a besetting weakness of all 
the black races in South Africa. 

A Kaffir on the mines could indulge in the vices of both idle- 
ness and drink more easily than one who worked on a farm, 
Being averse, not toa short spell of hard work, but to any long- 
sustained effort, he was quite ready to mine for three days a 
week and get drunk on the proceeds for the remaining four, 
And this was the regular practice of the natives, and no excep- 
tion was taken to it, since it was highly profitable to the liquor 
trade, and perfectly satisfactory to the mines, as long as there 
were enough Kaffirs on each to supply an adequate sober con- 
tingent for actual work, 
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This highly moral system worked well enough at first, but 
before very long the white population of the Transvaal had so 
greatly increased that both town and country began to feel an 
acute shortage of unskilled labour, with the result that the 
mines were reduced to great straits, and the trading population 
welcomed the advent of Indian coolies, who, however, as the 
event proved, so far from assisting the white man, became his 
rival in trade, and took his already meagre portion of bread out 
of his mouth, 

By 1899 the position of the white traders in Johannesburg 
and of the mining population had become intolerable. And 
they could get no relief; the Government was Dutch, and 
refused to help them, for the traders and miners were all Uit- 
landers. The Boers were entirely agricultural, and the farmers 
felt the shortage only in a very minor degree. Many of them 
had families of Kaffirs on their farms, who had been there for 
generations, and regarded themselves as being the farmer’s 
property just as much as his sheep or cattle were. Nearly 
the whole of a Dutch farm is pasturage which requires few 
labourers, and so the Boers seldom found it necessary to ask 
for coolie labour, and were naturally in no haste to devise 
measures for the relief of the hated Uitlanders, 

Then for nearly three years the country was devastated by 
the war—perhaps of all wars the most crushing, the most 
utterly exhausting to the country in which it was waged. Trade 
was entirely suspended ; the mines practically stopped work 
altogether ;* all development was at a standstill. But if it was 
bad in the towns, it was far worse in the country districts. 
Every farmer had his cattle seized by friend or by foe; many, 
many farms were burnt to the ground with all the worldly pos- 
sessions of the owners; no one escaped unscathed. When peace 
was declared, one-tenth of the fighting population had died for 
their independence, every single family mourned a father, or 
brother, or a son. The exiles from Ceylon, who two years 
before had left a rich farm and prosperous family, now returned 
to find themselves penniless, homeless, childless. And so they had 
to begin over again. That is what all South Africa had to do: 
farmers and miners, Briton and Boer, all alike had to begin 
over again. Stock had been destroyed ; capital had been lying 
idle for three years. Many mines had already succumbed, and 
had given up the struggle ; others tottered on the verge of ruin. 
They had to recover somehow from this staggering blow—from 
this “‘ mine-owners’ war,” 


* The total gold output during the war was scarcely more than £1,000,000 
a year. 
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At the very outset, however, they were met by this ever- 
increasing difficulty, the shortage of labour. Everywhere both 
in town and country there was work to be done, damage to be 
repaired, with as little delay as possible. The mines needed 
more native labour than they had ever required before, but the 
natives were no longer forthcoming. The main attraction of 
work on the mines was gone. 

One of the first acts of the British Government after annexing 
the Transvaal was to forbid the sale of liquor to blacks, greatly 
to the indignation of a considerable section of the population. 
To have allowed the traffic to continue would have been a 
disgrace to the Empire: its prohibition had the effect of leading 
the blacks to abandon mining in favour of forms of labour which 
were more congenial to their nature in all other respects. And 
when it is remembered that in the four years since the end of 
the war Johannesburg has actually doubled its population, it 
may well be conceived that there was sufficient employment 
outside for the great majority of Kaffirs to relieve them from 
the necessity of seeking work on the mines, and that month by 
month the demand for their services increased, with the natural 
result that wages rose proportionately. 

The situation was further complicated by the fact that the 
Kaffir nature is wholly devoid of avarice or desire for wealth. 
Having earned enough to supply his few wants, and to pay his 
hut-tax, he is content to retire to his kraal and bask in the sun 
for the rest of the year. Consequently the higher wages 
become, the sooner he earns the required amount, and the less 
work he does. But the mines, whose fate seemed already 
to be trembling in the balance, could not possibly afford any 
substantial increase in wages. They could not get labourers 
from the Transvaal, so they were forced to look elsewhere, and 
for a time they found relief in the importation of indentured 
native labourers from Portuguese territory. 

This was no new idea: Portuguese natives had come in under 
contract for several years before the war, but now they were 
employed on a larger scale than ever before. At the present 
moment, of the many thousand Kaffirs employed on the Rand 
mines, no fewer than 60 per cent. are Portuguese subjects.* 

It may be a matter of surprise to some people that the Por- 
tuguese Kaffir’s nature should be so different from that of his 
British brother as to induce him to come in such numbers to 
the mines. The explanation is simple. Every year the chiefs 
of the various tribes send a band of their young men to 
the Transvaal to earn the hut-tax for the whole tribe. By this 
* Before the Chinese came, the percentage had been as high as 80, 
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convenient arrangement the great majority of the tribe lives 
in luxurious ease, while a comparatively small portion of their 
number work underground for perhaps nine months, at the end 
of which time they return home, and are compelled to sur- 
render 80 or go per cent. of their earnings to the chief for the 
uses of the tribe. 

Thus the mines found an exceedingly useful source of labour 
in Portuguese territory, which they could not have commanded 
in the Transvaal, since the British Government would not allow 
the chiefs under its dominion to compel their young men to go 
to the mines against their will. 

But even the supply of Portuguese natives was soon found 
wholly unequal to the rapidly increasing demand. Experiments 
were therefore made in importing natives from the territory 
farther north, in the neighbourhood of the Zambesi and even 
from beyond that river. But the rigours of the Johannesburg 
climate (16 degrees of frost are no rarity in winter) proved too 
much for their delicate lungs, and a census kept officially showed 
that among those natives who came from north of the twenty- 
second degree of latitude the death rate was as high as 119 per 
thousand, Their employment was therefore prohibited. 

Thus every effort on the part of the mine-owners to procure 
native labour had ended in failure. 

Only three courses now remained possible : (1) To develop 
the mines no further ; (2) To employ white unskilled labour ; 
(3) To import labour. The first of these three alternatives 
spelt instant and permanent annihilation to Johannesburg, irre- 
parable ruin to many thousands of British subjects, and disaster 
to the whole of South Africa. With the possible exception of 
Kimberley, no other town in the world has its very existence so 
bound up in a single industry as Johannesburg. No other town 
has in so short a time become of vital importance to so many 
ports and cities far away. Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
to say nothing of Loren¢go Marques, all owe a very large part 
of their prosperity to the trade which passes through them to 
the Transvaal. Of this trade far the greater portion goes to 
Johannesburg. The agricultural districts of the Transvaal, of 
the Orange River Colony, and of Natal, through which the rail- 
way passes, live by supplying Johannesburg. And Johannesburg 
lives by the mines. The business men and tradesmen have 
invested their all in the mines. The commerce of the city con- 
sists in furnishing with supplies these fifty mines, employing on 
an average 1500 to 2000 miners each, of whom about 200 are 
white foremen. 

The ruin of the mines therefore means ruin to the whole 
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city; and in 1902 an indefinite suspension of development 
meant swift and final ruin to the majority of mines. For if 
they had attempted to continue working as they were, the grow- 
ing scarcity of labour would have caused wages and prices to 
rise proportionately. In this struggle the poorer mines would 
quickly have gone under. Some had closed down already : 
many more would have been obliged to doso. Every mine 
closed would have meant at least three-quarters of a million of 
capital abandoned, and many poor shareholders ruined. For 
in these times of financial crisis there are a few big “ crashes,” 
which draw the public attention, but the real sufferer is the 
petty tradesman or farmer, who has put his whole fortune into 
the business, The capitalist passes through the bankruptcy court, 
and retires on a comfortable competence, but the shareholder is 
left to face ruin, starvation, death. The collapse of this vast 
fabric of the gold-mining industry bespatters the German-Jew 
financier, but it crushes and grinds to powder the hard-working 
and honest but all too trustful colonial, who is the backbone of 
the Empire. 

Since then the development of the mines had to be pressed 
forward at all costs, only the last two of the courses mentioned 
above remained open, namely, the employment of whites, and 
the importation of labour. The first of these alternatives had 
already been tried more than once without success, When 
some fifty or sixty thousand miners are required to be continu- 
ally at work underground, an experiment can hardly be called 
successful which induces a mere handful of men in the direst 
extremities to perform unskilled work in the mines for about a 
month, after which they are no longer able to endure the uni- 
versal contempt and hatred which is shown them at every turn 
by their fellow whites. Their mates will not speak to them, 
their foremen treat them as dogs: the degradation is intoler- 
able ; and they are glad to return from such utter shame to 
honourable starvation. Such has been invariably the result 
of those experiments which platform oratory has described as 
successful. The other form of “experiment” often quoted is 
nothing short of base deception. For instance, the five Chester 
miners who lately returned to England claiming to have worked 
for some months in the Transvaal mines, never touched a 
pick at Johannesburg, but worked on the alluvial mines at 
Barberton, where there is no underground labour whatever, and 
where the conditions are consequently in no way comparable 
to those on the Rand. 

The fact is that we here touch upon the white man’s dogma 
already referred to, that the black is to be the hewer of wood 
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and the drawer of water, and its corollary that no white man 
shall do black man’s work. This doctrine appears at first sight 
to be wholly artificial, and therefore untenable in times of stress ; 
according to theoretical economists where there are labourers 
wanting work, and work wanting labourers, the labourer will 
do the work, however uncongenial, provided that he is 
capable of it. But in South Africa the white colonist is 
apt to forget theories, and remember only the fact that he 
is one of a million white souls in the midst of many times their 
number of blacks ; that nothing can preserve the authority of 
this handful of rulers scattered over a vast continent, but that 
deep respect for their colour and gifts, which has long been 
inculcated on the native mind by generations alike of Briton 
and Boer. The distinction therefore between white and 
black is kept up more rigidly than ever that of class in 
Rome or of caste in India ; and, as already stated, it is the first 
tenet of the colonial’s social and political creed to maintain this 
distinction. 

Let it be understood that this is merely an explanation, not 
a defence of the white man’s attitude. His position may be 
illogical, it may even be infatuated. If every one were logical, 
the world would be better than it is. But in such matters as 
this, facts are of more importance than truisms, and the fact 
remains that in all branches of labour a white man will rather 
starve than do black man’s work, and this inflexible resolve is 
far too deeply engrained in his mind to be bent by the exhor- 
tations of orators in England. 

And he does starve. Throughout this last summer in 
Johannesburg the distress has surpassed anything that has been 
seen in London of late years. On all sides applications of the 
most distressing nature were made to the benevolent: perfectly 
honest men, who simply could not find work, instead of 
parading the streets with gaudy banners, came quietly to ask 
for nothing more—and nothing less—than a meal, In many 
cases pride overcame even the pangs of hunger, and these unfor- 
tunate victims of the prevailing distress wandered helplessly and 
hopelessly about until they succumbed from sheer exhaustion. 
It is indeed an ill wind that blows nobody any good, for the 
recent rising in Natal and the consequent enrolment of volun- 
teers at Johannesburg must have afforded to many the longed- 
for opportunity to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. 

Yet even inthe direst extremities the white man does not for 
a moment entertain the thought of degrading himself by doing 
black man’s work. In Johannesburg, the demand for native 
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labour is so great that the unskilled black workman’s average 
wage is {4 a month; but though the supply of black labour is 
drained almost dry, while the white is running to waste, the 
one will never mingle with, or descend to the level of the 
other. 

Quite apart from this insuperable racial prejudice, the pro- 
fitable employment of white men as unskilled labourers in the 
mines is at present financially an impossibilty. The Kaffir 
needs little food, hardly any clothes, and no furniture. Give 
him his mud and straw hut, his blanket, and his handful of 
mealies a day, and he is perfectly happy. Andeven thus he 
commands £4 amonth. The unfortunate white on the other 
hand requires a house, be it only a tin shanty, civilised clothes, 
and a good deal of food; and owing to the high cost of living 
in Johannesburg, which is chiefly due to the exorbitant rents 
which have to be paid, the minimum living wage of a white 
unmarried man who has to find his own board and lodging is 
£8 a month, or just double the average Kafr wage under 
similar conditions. It is clear then that to employ white labour 
would very considerably increase the cost of production, and 
few mines at that critical time could have incurred any great 
additional expenditure, or, for that matter, could now, since the 
average mine already pays 18s. 6d. or 19s. for every pound 
which it extracts, 

Thus the employment of whites cannot possibly become 
practicable until either the cost of production is greatly lowered 
by improved processes, or the rate of living in Johannesburg is 
substantially reduced. Neither of these conditions is likely to 
be fulfilled until the resources of the country—in other words, 
the mines—are further developed. So we come back again to 
the need of immediate progress : and since stagnation means 
ruin, and white unskilled labour is impracticable, it is scarcely 
surprising that the mine-owners and the Government (for the 
Crisis was not only financial but national) were driven to the 
only remaining alternative of importing labour. 

This is never a popular course, but there was no other to 
take : and after all, the principle is the same whether coolies are 
imported from China, or labourers from Portuguese territory ; 
the only difference is that the former perform a portion of the 
journey by sea. And no protest had been raised against the 
employment of Portuguese natives. 

Even now the mine-owners did not go straight to China ; 
they would have preferred to obtain their labour from India, 
and with that object entered into negotiations with the Indian 
Government. The employment of Indians had the advantage 
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of temporarily relieving that country of some portion of its 
surplus population, while at the same time no wealth would 
flow from South Africa out of the Empire. In addition, there 
were more Englishmen who understood the management and 
dispositions of Indians than there were who knew the characters 
and habits of the Chinese, 

But the Indian Government stipulated that the indentured 
coolies should, if they came, be treated absolutely as equals of 
the whites, as they are in India; it was also demanded that 
those Indians already in the Transvaal should receive equal 
privileges to whites. 

The Transvaal Government was naturally unable to comply 
with these terms, and as no agreement could be reached, they 
were forced to turn to China, 

The Chinese Government consented to the conditions of the 
Ordinance, provided that coolies could be found who were 
willing to come. In this there was no difficulty, and all would 
have gone smoothly from that moment had it not been for the 
tremendous outcry in England. 

Such is the genesis of the Chinese Labour problem. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IN dealing with the question of religious education in public 
schools, 1 propose first to give a brief account of the type of 
instruction that is usually given, and, secondly, to discuss the defi- 
ciencies and possibilities of the system, suggesting definite lines 
of policy. 

I shall be pardoned if I draw my illustrations from a particular 
public school, Eton, with the system of which I am wholly familiar, 
as I spent seven years there as a boy, and nineteen as an assistant 
master. I do not imagine that the system in use there differs very 
markedly from the system in vogue at other public schools. 

Before I embark on my main subject, there is nothing that I 
would more unhesitatingly affirm than that, in the course of 
the thirty years during which I have been familiar with the 
inner life of Eton, from first to last, the increase in personal 
religion, and the growth of religious life and religious influences 
among the boys has been extraordinarily marked. Not to 
travel far for instances, ‘the celebrations of Holy Communion 
are far more frequent, and infinitely better attended, than was the 
case when I was a boy; and this is a very important fact, because 
there is not the slightest pressure put upon boys in the matter, 
and it may be unquestionably affirmed that a boy who is a regular 
communicant is a boy who is spontaneously trying to live a reli- 
gious life. Again, when I was a house-master, it seemed to me 
that the number of boys who read the Bible in the evening, before 
going to bed, was far larger than I recollect to have been the case 
when I was a boy at school. 

Thus it may be stated that, whether or no the formal religious 
instruction of the place is satisfactory, there is a great increase 
in what is, after all, the object of religious instruction, namely, 
the sense of vital and practical religion. 

Let us now turn to the actual religious instruction given to boys 
at public schools. 1 think from what I have heard that more 
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attention is given to the subject at Eton than at other schools, and 
I will therefore describe the system as it exists at Eton. 

Every boy at Eton on Sundayhas to answer a set of questions on 
paper, set by the master of his division. These are mainly on the 
Old Testament, with questions bearing on the portion of the 
Greek Testament that is being done in school; and there was 
supposed to be added a question on certain points of Church 
history, though this was in many cases practically neglected. 
The boy may use simple commentaries for the purpose of 
writing his answers, and he can consult his house-master ih case 
of difficulty. He has also to prepare a certain portion of 
the Greek Testament for the first lesson on Monday. 

The lesson on Monday consists partly in construing through 
the Greek Testament, with explanations, and partly in going 
through the questions on the Old Testament which have been 
done on the previous day. All this work is examined in at the 
end of the term. A boy thus gets a fair knowledge of the his- 
torical and narrative portions cf the Old Testament, and he reads 
the greater part of the Gospels in Greek. Higher in the school 
the Acts and the Pauline Epistles are read. 

In addition to this there is a system at Eton by which all boys 
go to their private tutors for a short period of religious instruc- 
tion in the course of Sunday. There is no examination in this, 
and the choice of a subject is left entirely to the taste of the 
tutor: all sorts of subjects are done; I used myself to read the 
Bible in English, selecting chapters, with the small boys; to do 
the Psalms with a middle set ; and with the upper set I tried all 
sorts of subjects, the Pauline Epistles, religious biographies of 
every kind, Church history, religious or semi-religious poetry, 
and even religious art. It used to bea very difficult matter to 
get suitable subjects, and it was necessary to spenda considerable 
time in preparing the lesson, if one desired to interest the boys. 
| came to the conclusion that biography in the shape of informal 
lectures was the best chance, and that reading a book aloud was 
a very inadequate form of instruction, because so few books 
were written from the right point of view. 

One other point I would mention. I always found that the 
Greek Testament lesson on Mondays was one in which the boys 
took a real interest ; and I would say that, as I gained experience 
as a master, I treated the lesson more and more from the religious 
point of view, from the perception that the majority of the boys 
were interested in the religious application of it. 

Besides this there was the Sunday morning sermon, preached 
sometimes by a master, sometimes by an outsider. I used to 
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feel that probably not enough care was taken in the selection 
of preachers; a good many people, including masters, were 
asked more because they had a right to expect an invitation, 
than because their sermons were likely to claim the attention of 
the boys; moreover, I think that the subjects ought to have 
been systematised, and some sort of a course outlined; as a 
matter of fact, the sermons tended to be rather vague moral 
discourses ; and whereas certain subjects like foreign missions 
and the question of purity were apt to be overhandled, there 
were many aspects of Christian life and character which were 
never touched upon at all. The sermons, indeed, were too apt 
to be addressed to boys as boys, with an awkward condescen- 
sion of thought, than addressed, as they should have been, to 
Christian soldiers and pilgrims, beginning the battle and the 
pilgrimage. 

Some masters used, I believe, to give a little sermon on 
Sunday evenings at the house prayers; but this was, I think, a 
mistake, and was certainly the exception. The boys had already 
had quite enough religious instruction. Indeed, what with two 
full choral services and possibly an early celebration, with a 
set of written questions to do and a Greek Testament lesson to 
prepare, as well as some religious instruction from the tutor, 
the Sundays tended to be over-full at Eton, and instead of being 
days of rest, they were to boys who worked slowly one of the 
most laborious days in the week. Still it is a doubtful policy 
to leave boys too much unoccupied on a day when there is no 
active exercise to distract them. It was a hard day for the 
tutors as well, and what I used to feel was that it would have 
been better if both boys and masters had been more at leisure 
for informal things. I used to tell a story in the evenings to 
any boys in my house who cared to come, and usually had a 
fair audience; and at one time I had an evening hymn singing, 
which was fairly well attended. 

Then there comes in the preparation of boys for Confirmation. 
The large majority of boys were confirmed. This preparation 
was in the hands of house-masters; but if they desired it, or if 
the parents desired it, they could transfer the task to one of 
the chaplains. Personally, I made a great point of preparing 
my own pupils myself, and I do not think that a house-master 
ought to give this up except for very cogentreasons. Of course 
there will always be house-masters who have no gift for such 
work, and indeed no particular interest in it; and thus a 
transference should be made possible. But it gave one the 
best chance, at a critical age, of speaking directly and with 
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perfect naturalness to boys on the religious life. I used to © 
prepare the boys on the lines of the Church Catechism, seeing ~ 
them generally a dozen times together for instruction, and three 
or four times individually; and if necessary oftener. There «fF 
were many subjects about which I felt it better to speak to © 
the boys collectively, and I used to make it as unlike a lesson ~ 
as possible, taking them quietly in my study in the evenings, and . 
speaking as simply as I could; and when I saw the boys q 
separately, not so much pressing them to talk, as making it as. 
easy as possible for them to speak if they wished ; but oftener © 
asking them what they wished me to speak about, rather than 
catechising them on their own conduct and life. 

That, I think, is a fairly complete account of the religious 
instruction given at Eton; and I imagine that a very similar 
system prevails at most of our public schools. 

Now I suppose that the chief reason which makes parents 
satished on the whole with the type of religious instruction 
given at public schools is, that the parents are mainly moderate 
Anglicans, and they feel sure that the instruction given to boys 
at school may be formal and cautious, may be lacking in 
unction and even definiteness, but that it will be sound and 
simple and orthodox, and not likely to err on the side of daring, 
or on the side of speculativeness ; and at the same time they 
are sure that it will not as a general rule be of an aggressive or 
party type. Thus the parents who do not hold very definite 
High Church views, or definite Protestant views, will think that 
the religious instruction will be safe, sensible and sound; while 
parents who have a definite religious position, and belong toa 
particular school of Anglicanism, will feel that the substructure 
of teaching is fairly thorough, and that they can themselves 
communicate to their boys the special cachet which they desire. 
Even the highest Anglican, in this era of toleration, would 
hardly claim that all the boys of a public school should be 
instructed on High Anglican lines without reference to the tenets 
of their parents, though they may regret that they are not so 
instructed. 

But where the chief difficulty comes in is in the fact that 
there are a good many parents who are vaguely sceptical, and 
even indifferent to religious questions; who hear on the 
one hand expressions of high Catholic opinion, and on the 
other hand find the higher criticism tending to rationalise and 
even discredit the historical truth of, at all events, parts of the 
Bible. They have not time or ability to go into the question 
for themselves ; perhaps they have been brought up on simple 
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old-fashioned lines, with a belief in the literal truth of the Old 
Testament. It dawns upon them in later life, to take a single 
instance, that the story of Noah’s ark, and the preservation of all 
created species by the construction of .a vast floating menagerie, 
is an event which does not come within the range of possibility ; 
that a handful of human beings should have captured and 
immured and fed quadrupeds, birds, and insects of every 
species is plainly a simple legend; and then, perhaps, they be- 
come aware that other incidents described in the Old Testament 
are of the same character, and that though they may have an 
allegorical value, they can hardly be taken as matters of historical 
fact. Thus a dizzy intellectual prospect opens before them. 
They do not know what to believe and what not to believe. They 
have been educated very probably upon the melancholy system 
which treated the Bible as one book, not as a collection of 
books of very different values; they have been brought up to 
suppose that it is all inextricably intertwined ; that the truth of 
the New Testament largely depends upon its being a precise 
fulfilment of the types and prophecies of the Old; and thus 
they lose their simple faith, and are not sufficiently independent 
in mind to readjust their beliefs. 

Such persons as these—and they are increasingly numerous 
among the better educated leisured classes—are often pathetically 
anxious that their children should have a religious education ; 
but they do not know how to communicate it themselves ; they 
do not feel able to teach the Bible, when they have lost con- 
fidence in the old methods of interpretation, and the mechanical 
theories of verbal inspiration; and further, they do not feel 
prepared to answer the puzzling questions of their children. 

They thus leave the whole matter alone, not because they are 
indifferent, but because they are bewildered, and because they 
get so little direction in the matter. The clergy are unduly 
cautious and timid; rather than offend the stricter members of 
their flocks who cling to the literal truth of the Scripture, they 
prefer to leave the more intelligent without guidance ; and thus 
itis quite possible to attend the ministrations of an earnest and 
devout clergyman, and never know whether he considers the 
whole of the Scriptures to be historically and literally accurate 
or not. 

Such parents, as I have said, are often very sincerely anxious 
that their children should have a genuine Christian faith, and 
they think vaguely that schoolmasters are more capable of dealing 
with the situation than they themselves ; but, as a matter of fact, 
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precise form of religious belief held by the parents of their boys ; 
and even if they could discover, it cannot be expected that they 
can adapt their teaching sophistically to every shade of Church 
opinion ; in the first place, a number of boys have to be instructed 
together ; and in the second place, if instruction could be given 
individually, what should we think of the creed of a man who 
could instruct the children of high Anglicans in sacramental and 
sacerdotal views, the children of Broad-Church parents in higher 
critical views, and the children of Evangelicals on Evangelical 
lines? The position would be in the highest degree insincere; 
the most that a man can do is to instruct candidates for Con- 
firmation on general lines, following, perhaps, the Church 
Catechism, and taking care to avoid any teaching that might 
give offence to a boy brought up in a definite religious school of 
thought. 

There is one great advantage in the Anglican position from 
the point of view of religious instruction, and that is that the 
note of Anglicanism, we may be thankful to acknowledge, is a 
courageous and liberal elasticity. It is certainly true to say 
that there is no Church which holds so easily and so unitedly 
within itself such varying shades of ecclesiastical thought. In- 
deed, to my own mind, itis the surest proof of the truly Catholic 
and even primitive character of the Anglican communion, that 
it is a Church which permits a larger degree of Christian liberty 
of thought to its adherents than any other existing Church, 

A boy then, at the time of his Confirmation, may be given 
very plain and simple reasons for being an Anglican; he may 
be told that Romanism has pushed its development far beyond 
the reasonable interpretation of the teaching of Christ, while the 
Nonconformist bodies have sacrificed too much of ecclesiastical 
tradition. Most boys will be able to understand that point of 
view. It is easy to show by an instance or two how much 
Romanism has added in the way of doctrine to the plain teaching 
of the Gospel ; and it is possible to show, if necessary, from the 
Acts of the Apostles, that the Nonconformist bodies have 
sacrificed some of the advantages of the primitive order of the 
Church ; or, that if they have not done so markedly, there is no 
reason for their disunion. It may be shown that the Re- 
formation, in its religious aspect, was an attempt to disencumber 
the Church of a mass of auxiliary doctrines, which are in many 
cases inconsistent with the simplicity of the Christian revelation. 

Further than this it is probably not advisable to go; a boy 
may be a very good Englishman on the strength of a very 
little knowledge of patriotic history; and the teaching of 
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elaborate constitutional history is not likely to make him love 
his country more. So a boy may be a good Anglican without 
being initiated into the more subtle metaphysical and doctrinal 
differences between his own creed and the creed of other 
religious communities. 

It may be safely stated that the acute forms of denomina- 
tionalism are as a rule determined by the development of 
character and disposition in later life, and a boy of an aggres- 
sively ecclesiastical type is a rare specimen, and does not require 
to be specially considered ; that is to say, that the instruction 
given to boys need not be designed with a view to satisfying 
youthful partisans, though the tutor of a boy of this type ought 
to be ready to discuss points with him, if he raises them, as 
justly and temperately as possible. 

But the general object should be to make boys good Christians 
rather than good Anglicans. The instruction they receive 
should be of a positive and central kind, and should avoid as far 
as possible controversial aspects. If the Christian faith can be 
presented toa boy in such a form that it appeals to his heart and 
conscience, moves him to admire noble and unselfish virtues, 
gives him a practical and effective power in life to resist tempta- 
tion, to be brave, sincere and generous, it is the kind of faith 
that is far less likely to be troubled by the assaults of later 
scepticism than if he was inducted into the apprehending of 
heresies and schisms, and the minor doctrines which cause so 
much disunion and strife among Christians. The central fact 
of Christianity, after all, which lies far behind and beyond all 
denominationalism, is the Divinity of Jesus Christ; and if, in a 
boy’s heart and mind, this core of faith is vital and strong, he 
may be trusted to array himself with any school of thought to 
which his later idiosyncrasies may direct him ; though indeed 
the triumph of a schoolmaster would be if he could send out 
into the world a succession of manly and straightforward 
Christians, living on the lines of the Sermon on the Mount, rather 
than if he sent out a set of high Anglicans or of fervent 
Evangelicals. Only ardent partisans would prefer that a school 
should be deeply marked with a special shade of ecclesiastical 
thought, rather than that the tone should be Christian, high- 
minded and unselfish, even though the boys could not give any 
very precise reasons for being the type of Christians that they 
were. 

In fact, the thing to aim at for schoolmasters is to approach 
Christian truth on its moral and emotional side, rather than on 
its metaphysical and ecclesiastical side ; and thus it seems clear 
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that the best aim is to be sure that the boys are deeply familiar 
with the Gospel narrative ; that must be the basis of the religious 
instruction of public schools. 

But then comes in the difficulty of knowing what line the 
schools should take about Old Testament instruction ; it is of 
high importance that boys should be familiar with the moving 
and beautiful stories of the Old Testament, told in language of 
such incomparable grace and beauty; with the splendid and 
inspiring visions of prophets, with the intense sense of personal 
holiness and personal responsibility which is the lesson of the 
Old Testament. 

And here I can only say that it is high time for the authorities 
of the Anglican Church to make some definite pronouncement 
as to howthe Old Testament is to be read and studied. If some 
leading prelate or high ecclesiastic of unimpeachable orthodoxy 
would but state in a little book, frankly and without reserve, what 
it is essential to Christian faith to hold with regard to the Old 
Testament, how much may be looked upon as legendary and 
unhistorical, and how, at the same time, even what is legendary 
and unhistorical may be fairly regarded as an inspired vehicle 
of Divine teaching, it would be an immense relief to hundreds of 
very earnest schoolmasters. One does not want needlessly to 
trouble boys about matters of doctrine, or to unsettle immature 
minds. But at present the position is profoundly unsatisfactory. 
How often did | find myself in the lamentable position of not only 
feeling that I ought to suppress my own views, but that I ought, 
in order to avoid possible offence, to teach an Old Testament 
statement as literally true which I did not really believe 
to be true. I have heard in scholastic circles a colleague of my 
own criticised with strong disapproval for indulging before the 
boys in the mildest rationalism with reference to the miracles of 
Elijah and Elisha. 

The result of this unhappy system, this timidity on the part of 
teachers, is that boys grow up at school in a conspiracy of 
silence. Their parents do not feel competent to discuss the 
question of Old Testament criticism, and the masters will not ; 
and further, many excellent Christians among schoolmasters are 
profoundly averse to speaking frankly and emotionally of their 
own religious beliefs, and confine themselves to dry expositions ; 
the result is that the boy grows up not knowing whether his 
masters care about their faith at all. And then when he goes up 
to the University or out into the world, and finds that much of 
the Bible is regarded as fabulous, and that religion is supposed 
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to be a feminine and a clerical thing, the whole of his faith goes 
by the board. 

There is a striking story told by a former Eton master which 
illustrates this point. When he was a little boy at Eton, he came 
out of chapel with some other boys after the ante-communion, 
when there was a Celebration. He and two or three other boys 
began to knock a fives-ball about, and to shout in one of the old 
fives-courts between the chapel buttresses, and disturbed the wor- 
shippers. Dr. Keate, then Headmaster, came out in his canonicals, 
and spoke to the culprits, not angrily but severely, and with obvious 
feeling, about their irreverence. “Up to that time,” said the 
narrator of the incident, “it had never occurred to me that 
Keate cared about such things, or that he was a Christian at all 
in the sense in which I knew that my father and mother were 
Christians.” 

We would plead, then, that in the religious instruction of boys 
at public schools, there should be in the first place less reserve 
about the whole subject. It is a severe strain on many sensible 
Englishmen to speak of religious subjects simply and sincerely ; 
but it is a strain which the Christian teacher ought te be willing 
to undergo. It is not lengthy or rhetorical discourse that is 
wanted. But men should be ready to show that they care, and 
are not ashamed to care, for the things of the soul. 

And next I would strongly plead for more direction and guid- 
ance in questions of Biblical criticism. Cautious ecclesiastics 
may reply that the time is not ripe; that the higher criticism has 
not finished its work; that definite statements would be premature 
and unsettling—there are always excellent reasons for delay, and 
for taking away with one hand what is given with the other. But 
if the Anglican Church is to maintain its hold upon moderate, 
intellectual, and sensible people, the disintegrating process cannot 
be allowed to continue further. It is not from theory, but from 
wide practical knowledge, that I say that there are numbers of 
parents who are profoundly disquieted and bewildered by the 
present condition of things. They do not know what they must 
believe and what they need not believe, and while they feel this, 
what is the most important part of religious instruction, namely, 
home instruction, is sacrificed. The parents put the responsibility 
on the schoolmaster, and the schoolmaster dares not takeit. I say 
deliberately that the authorities of the English Church are gravely 
at fault in the matter. They areso much absorbed inactive work 
and social questions, that they are letting the essence of the faith 
evaporate. Many subjects of high importance are being daily 
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debated by the highest clerical authorities ; but they avoid, in the 
face of difficulties, what is perhaps the most important question 
of all, how the rising generation of the upper and the middle 
class of the country are to be trained in faithful and practical 
Christianity. They are ready enough to deplore the spread of 
sceptical influences, and to wonder pathetically why men tend to 
absent themselves from the services of the Church; but they do 
not attempt to hallow and consecrate the fountain-head. How 
many headmasters even are there who give their assistants any 
direction in the matter, or who anxiously confer as to what the 
policy of teachers is to be on these points? The only effort 
made, at the instigation of some very earnest Anglicans, when I 
was at Eton, was to add a certain amount of Church history to 
the school curriculum. This was, I consider, a mistake, 
because it was a species of denominationalism. Church 
history, at all events in its later stages, is seldom written 
from an unbiased point of view; if it were quite fairly 
written, it would be a highly unedifying chapter of human 
development, and would probably only produce a deep-seated 
disgust of all sectarianism; as a matter of fact, it is generally written 
with a parti pris, and every sect and denomination deduces from 
Church history nothing but the essential rightness of its own 
separatism. The Roman Catholic deduces from Church history 
its own indefeasible claim to be the main stream of Christianity; 
the Anglican deduces from it his belief that his own communion 
best represents the primitive Church; the Nonconformist 
deduces from it the evils of prelacy and ecclesiastical policy. If 
we could find anywhere a sect which had been converted out of 
disunion by the impartial study of Church history, we might think 
it a desirable form of instruction for the young ; but as it is, 
Church history is only used to justify separatism and disunion ; 
while the desirable thing for the young is to appreciate if possible 
the essential unity of Christian communities, rather than their ten- 
dency to acrimonious divergence. A far better species of instruc- 
tion is, as I have said, the study of the lives of Christian-minded 
men, of whatever communion they may have been ; and a boy is 
better initiated into the secret of Christian life by apprehending 
the noble qualities that made such men, say, as Francis of Assisi, 
Father Damien, John Wesley, and Bishop Heber into saints and 
evangelists, than if he understood the underlying heresies of the 
Monophysites and the Gnostics. One of the qualities which can 
be depended upon in most boys is an admiration for the heroic 
temper; and it is surely better that a boy should be able to feel 
the nobleness and unselfishness of great Christian leaders, than 
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be made to understand the errors of their doctrinal positions 
from the point of view of Anglicanism. It is, indeed, an impos- 
sible thesis to maintain, in the presence of the annals of the 
saints, that the great Christian qualities are vitiated by doctrinal 
differences; and, if it were possible to demonstrate it, such 
demonstration is hardly likely to sow the qualities which one 
desires to implant in growing boys. It is quite clear from the 
Synoptic Gospels that the instructions which Christ gave to His 
followers was poetical and practical rather than doctrinal and 
speculative ; and we cannot be far wrong if we base the teaching 
of our boys in religious matters on the type of teaching which 
our Divine Founder gave to those who heard Him. 


ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


I 


DURING periods of prosperity the Imperialist democracies of 
Greater Britain seldom dismiss a well-tried leader, even if, as 
often happens, his Ministers are guilty of the political sin of 
i8pre—let Mr. Winston Churchill remember that this is regarded 
as a deadly sin by the home-keeping Briton—or even begin to 
amass fortunes by subterranean methods. The long dictator- 
ship of Sir John Macdonald, who ruled the Dominion for 
seventeen years, and always refused to take his share of the 
spoils of office, is the most remarkable example of this general 
rule, Then there is the case of the late Mr. Seddon, whose 
death is sincerely deplored by all sorts and conditions of 
Canadians, In NewZealand the “spoils system” assumesasubtler 
form than in Canada twenty yearsago or the United Statesto-day, 
where only the actual wire-pullers—about 1 per cent. of the 
electorate—derive any material advantage from the victory of 
their party. By means of a long series of legislative acts Mr. 
Seddon transmuted power into concrete benefits, and distributed 
them through the rank-and-file of the Labour Party, which he 
created—or which created him—and only the sudden arrest of 
the island-colony’s development and the comingof a term of lean 
years could have brought about his defeat at a General Election. 
Like Sir John Macdonald, the late Prime Minister of New 
Zealand derived no personal benefit from his often-renewed 
dictatorship ; the love of power for power’s sake was in either 
case the ruling passion. 

In so far as his domination depends on (1) personal incor- 
ruptibility, and (2) the rapid and continuous prosperity of 
Canada since he became Premier in 1896, the case of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is obviously comparable with that of his great 
Canadian predecessor—who was really his father in politics, 
whose deportment he has imitated, even to the wearing of a 
horse-shoe pin—or with that of “ King Dick” of New Zealand, 
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But in applying the spoils system for the welding together of 
his party and the strengthening its position, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has actually followed a course midway between that of Sir John 
Macdonald and that of Mr. Seddon. As yet there does not 
exist a national Labour Party in the Dominion, though a form 
of Socialism, not essentially different from the Australasian 
variety, is already a political force in British Columbia, and 
also in Winnipeg, and the recent defeat of a “ straight” Laurier 
candidate in Quebec by a Labour leader makes for the belief 
that it is rapidly gathering strength in the sea-ports and manu- 
facturing centres of the Eastern Provinces. It was—and still 
is, | think—impossible for a Canadian politician to make himself 
a power in the land by offering to apply the usufruct of office 
for the greatest possible good of the greatest possible number 
(of his potential supporters), after the Seddonian fashion, or in 
the manner advocated in the Mother Country by Mr. Keir 
Hardie e¢ hoc genus omne. The farmer—always and everywhere 
in Canada an owner of real and personal property—will not, 
at any rate in this generation, allow a Socialist to obtain even 
a Cabinet seat in the reddest of Rouge administrations. Socialism 
can only become a political influence of primary importance in a 
country where the bulk of the land is in the possession of a few 
individuals or corporations, In Canada, where the majority of the 
electorate are landowners, and land can still be had for the asking 
a cry for thenationalisation of the land—the first “plank” inevery 
Socialistic programme—would be ineffectual. The sixty million 
acres of land granted to railway companies in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta in the past form but.a small proportion of 
the whole “ Fertile Belt ” of the prairie-region, and the Liberal 
plank expressed in the saying of the eighties and early nineties, 
‘The land for the settler, not for the speculator,” has ceased to 
be a crowd-compeliing cry now that the refusal of land in aid 
of railway construction has been made a root-principle of 
Federal legislation. The indirect or socialistic distribution of 
“boodle” (to extend the meaning of the term somewhat) 
among the rank and file of a party is therefore impossible in 
Canada. But it must be admitted that the Laurier Adminis- 
tration has greatly increased the scope of “the cohesive power 
of public plunder” by capturing the Provincial legislatures, 
which Sir John Macdonald left to his political opponents as a 
species of consolation stakes. Much the same means for 
deepening and broadening the foundations of a party’s power 
have been employed by the Radicals of the Imperial city, who 
seem to have entrenched themselves in the London County 
Council, and to be slowly but surely constructing a kind of 
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Tammany Hall at Spring Gardens. In Canada the tyranny of 
the “Ins” (a better style for a party which has lost nearly all 
the characteristics of the Liberalism of Alexander Mackenzie, 
George Brown, and the rest) canonly be broken down by 
successfully attacking their ccmpact majorities in the nine 
spheres of provincial politics, Already a mine has been suc- 
cessfully exploded at the base of the pyramid of Liberal power, 
the victory of Mr. Whitney in the Ontario elections a year ago, 
and the crushing defeat of Mr. G. W. Ross—by far the ablest 
Liberal outside the Federal Cabinet, and a worthy successor to 
Sir Oliver Mowatt—being a great and unexpected catastrophe. 
Manitoba is also Conservative. Since the déddacle in Ontario 
the Laurier Administration has greatly declined in reputa- 
tion, and, but for the most unblushing display of elec- 
toral corruption, the new Province of Saskatchewan would 
certainly have placed Mr, F, G. Haultain in power at Regina. 
To-day there are only three men of outstanding influence in 
the Cabinet. There is the Premier himself, by far the most 
picturesque and impressive personality in the politics of Greater 
Britain, whose authority in his own great Province is still 
unimpaired, Then there is Mr. W. S, Fielding, who has tact, 
ability, and popularity, and is respected for his incorruptibility 
even by the bitterest of his opponents. Thirdly, there is Mr. 
Aylesworth, one of the members of the Canadian Bar, who 
has succeeded Sir William Mulock as Postmaster-General. To 
these might well be added Providenceas a Minister without port- 
folio, who has done more than all the rest for the continuance 
in power of the present Administration which, as long as Mr. 
Fielding can produce his “scandalous budget” annually, and 
millions are being spent on railway construction, is not likely 
to collapse. But all the other names in the list of Cabinet 
Ministers mean little or nothing to the average Canadian. 
No adequate successors have been found for Sir Oliver 
Mowat, Sir Richard Cartwright, now incapacitated by the 
infirmities of old age, Mr. Blair, Mr. Sifton, once known 
as the “young Napoleon of the West,” Sir Henri Joly de 
Lotbiniére, and Mr. Préfontaine, whose indefatigable energy 
and intellectual power, half concealed beneath a homely 
exterior, would certainly have brought him into the inner 
circle of the Cabinet. Moreover, a series of unpleasant scandals 
has of late impaired the prestige, such as it is, of the items and 
atoms of the Laurier Administration. In the past Mr. 
Emmerson, the Minister of Railways, was actively engaged in 
developing an oil industry in New Brunswick. Now it appears 
that the Intercolonial, the government-owned railway, has 
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been purchasing large quantities of the oil produced by Mr. 
Emmerson’s company. Then there is the question of the sale 
of a huge block of Crown lands in the West to the Saskat- 
chewan Land Company at the ridiculous price of one dollar an 
acre, The company is now selling at four or five dollars, and 
reaping a gigantic profit, which ought to have gone to the 
nation. Lastly, there is the exposure of the relations subsisting 
between the Dominion Government and the “ North Atlantic 
Trading Company,” which was organised to obtain immigrants 
from Continental countries. A certain amount of secrecy was 
necessary in these operations, owing to the natural objection 
of the German and other Governments to the presence of 
“soul-stealers,” as emigration agents are styled in Germany. 
But there can be little doubt that a portion of the £200,000 
paid, or to be paid, under the terms of the contract between 
the Government and the company in question, has gone to 
irrigate the breeches-pockets of officials. However, this sort 
of thing happens under the Spoils System whatever be the 
name of the party in power—as the history of the Langevin 
Block and of the derricks which were paid double for mo¢ work- 
ing on Sundays clearly proves. There is nothing to choose 
between the two “ machines” of the Canadian party game. 

The leakage of party secrets, which has enabled the Oppo- 
sition—led with tact and patience by Mr. R. L. Borden—to 
make use of these scandals to discredit their opponents, is proof 
positive that the Laurier Administration has passed its prime, 
But, seeing that the Conservatives have not yet formulated a 
constructive policy, they can hardly hope for victory in the 
General Election of 1908. Indeed, since the Premier still 
holds Quebec in the hollow of his hand, and the many millions 
to be spent in the next few years on railway construction will 
be distributed in a sufficiently politic manner, it is highly 
probable that the existence of the present Government will 
be prolonged until the time comes for Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
leave the dust and uproar of party politics. After that—the 
deluge ! 

2 

That the construction of Canada’s new Transcontinental 
railway will add a second storey to the edifice of the Dominion 
is now a certainty, The survey of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
route, the main sections of which are already plotted out, show 
that the Northern hinterland of the Canada that has been built 
up on the basis of the Canadian Pacific possesses natural 
resources of a value and variety but faintly foreshadowed 
in the records of exploration. In the first place, it has been 
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discovered that the climatic conditions of the new northward 
territories to be opened up are not inferior, generally speak- 
ing, to those which obtain in the settled districts to the South. 
Secondly, the chief necessities for the occupation of this “ new 
Canada ”—timber for fuel and building, coal deposits, agricul- 
tural land, and the “ white coal ” of water-power—are abundant 
along every section of the new highway from ocean to ocean. 
Thus the area of farm-lands in the Province of Quebec will in 
the end be almost doubled ; so that the Zaditant, who does not 
care to lose touch with his people and to travel across the 
horizon of the Laurentian dawn, will find his North-West in 
the higher latitudes of Lower Canada. Further Westward the 
new railway system will open up the great “Clay Belt” of 
Northern Ontario, which must some day support a large 
agricultural population, The clearing of this huge area of rich 
soil, the greater part of which is covered with the forest 
primeval, will be gradually accomplished by the lumbermen 
in the employ of great companies, and by the miner in whose 
shafts and drifts and cross-cuts half the vanished forests of 
the North American continent have been buried. Everywhere 
in this great North-east, from the boundary of Quebec to the 
border-line of Manitoba, the survey parties have found deposits 
of iron, copper, nickel, silver, and even gold, which can be 
profitably developed as soon as the railway comes in. Here, 
if the amazing wealth of the recently discovered Cobalt mining- 
camp be an indication of what lies buried further north and 
further west—all this gigantic country side belongs to the same 
geological horizon—awaiting the arrival of the prospector, will 
be found a new Silvorado district to equal the record of Nevada 
and the other silver-bearing States of the Cordillera Belt. 
Cobalt is already a mining settlement comparable in actual 
achievement with Leadville, Creede, and Criffin Creek—names 
which are “scarlet trumpet-clangs” in the ear of the North 
American miner. The British capitalist, with a taste for specu- 
lative investments, should certainly look into the possibilities 
of Cobalt, though here, as elsewhere in Canada, the probabilities 
seem to have been bought up for the most part by the much 
more enterprising American rival, who is energetic enough to 
go and see such things for himself. In the near future there 
will be many other similar opportunities of profiting by the 
mining development of the Canadian North-East, but it is to 
be feared that only a small fraction of the profit will go into 
the pockets of the British investor, who, such is his foolish 
distrust of Canadian propositions, prefers to throw away his 
money into the abyssmal mouths of American wild-cats. Asa 
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nation, we have not yet learned the golden lesson of the success 
of the Rand mines. 

Entering the prairie region the new road, taking the nearest 
way from Winnipeg to Edmonton, passes through territory 
which already has traces of settlement, When this section is 
built, the basis for a trans-Saskatchewan of branch railways 
(comparable with the “ gridiron” of Manitoba) will have been 
well and truly laid. Then—and not till then—the colonisation 
of the northern portions of the colossal new Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, of which hardly the half of one per 
cent. has yet been brought under the plough, will begin in down- 
right earnest. The Grand Trunk Pacific crosses the Rockies 
by the easiest known route (avoiding the picturesque difficulties 
which delight the tourist who travels by the Canadian Pacific, 
our overland to the East), and is therefore certain to become 
the chief freight route between the Nearer and the Further West, 
In crossing British Columbia it will bring the historic placer- 
camps of Cassiar and Omenica within reach of the mining 
capitalist (from Spokane rather than from London, I very much 
fear), and it will be possible to work out in detail the pre- 
liminary assay-map of the northern half of the Pacific Province 
which has been made by the successors of Bret Harte’s Argo- 
nauts, Atthe haven of Prince Rupert (south of Port Simpson 
and out of sight of the islands given to the United States 
under the Alverstone compromise) the Grand Trunk Pacific 
will again touch blue water. There, as Earl Grey has prophe- 
sied, the price of wheat may some day be set for the world’s 
markets ; at all events, for the great and growing markets of the 
Orient, where bread is displacing rice as the staff of living. 


3 

One remarkable result of the development of these northern 
territories has been generally overlooked—except by Mr. James 
Hill and other authorities on the world-business which is the 
basis of welt-politiék. It brings Canada nearer to the Mother 
Country. The ‘*‘New Canada” lies along more northern 
parallels of latitude than the old, and is nearer—as a glance at 
the terrestrial globe will show—to the little islands which form 
the stomach (not the heart, as the orators would have us 
believe) of the Empire. Therefore the economic centre of 
gravity of the Old with the New Canada will be nearer 
than was the centre of gravity of last century’s Dominion. 
Nearer and nearer yet it will approach as more and yet more 
of the northward hinterland is developed by railway enterprise. 
But how to take advantage of this increasing proximity ? 
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That is a question which is being seriously considered by 
many great authorities (of which Mr, Hill, a Canadian-born 
citizen of the United States, is the greatest) on the transporta- 
tion problems of North America. These advocate (1) the 
building of the Georgian Bay Canal, giving direct communi- 
cation between Lake Huron and the St. Lawrence. Here is an 
authoritative opinion : 


The immediate effect of the opening of this new waterway would be to 
greatly shorten the water distance from the west and north-west, and from 
such lake ports as Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, and Sault Ste. Marie very 
considerably. Thus produce going by it from Fort William or Chicago to 
Liverpool, Bristol, or Glasgow would have the advantage of a route some 
1000 miles shorter than any route vz@ New York or ports similarly situated. 
When the matter was looked into by the Canadian Senate in 1898, figures 
were presented showing that by this route produce would get to the Atlantic 
tidewater from the Great Lakes seventy-five hours quicker than vid the 
Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence. This means a saving of over three 
days each way, and is applicable to the commerce of over 2,250,000 square 
miles of North America. 


Canada would then have been able to do all trans-Atlantic 
freighting, not only for her own North-West, but also for a huge 
area of the Middle-Western and Far Western States. The Erie 
Canal, on the deepening of which the Americans propose to 
spend $100,000,000, would become little more than a ditch for 
purely local traffic. The Imperial granary would be brought 
a thousand miles nearer to the Imperial stomach. Said Mr, 
Hill the other day to a gathering of Canadians : 


Nature did about all she could do for you when she pierced the continent 
with the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, and the Lakes, and to utilise this great 
boon you must do your share. If you did that, you would soon have a con- 
tinuous waterway, say of twenty-four feet, from Quebec or Montreal clear up 
to the head of Lake Superior. With that great enterprise consummated, you 
could send all your wheat from the head of Superior to Quebec for three cents 
a bushel. With a six or seven cent rate from the prairies to the Lakes, the 
cost of transporting your grain to Liverpool and other British ports would be 
reduced to the minimum. 


Undoubtedly it would profit Canada to construct this new 
waterway at the earliest possible moment. A Government 
Report on the whole scheme is already in course of preparation, 
and I learn that it is of a favourable nature. Let us hope 
Canada will decide to put this “‘ new crimp into the cosmos ” 
without delay. 

Recently the Saskatchewan Legislature unanimously resolved 
that it is expedient to proceed forthwith to utilise the Hudson 
Bay route from the Inner West. A railway to Port Churchill, 
on the Bay, with the necessar y steamship connections, would 
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suck up grain and live freight, &c., not only from the Yale 
prairie Provinces, but also from the upper ties of Western 
States during the four or five months it was open. Another 
glance at the terrestrial globe will show that this route would 
bring the Imperial granary two thousand miles nearer to all 
British seaports. And it would be an imperial strategic route 
(as it was in the days when the Hudson’s Bay Company held 
Rupert’s Land for us against France, and, later, against the 
American pioneers), the possession of which would enable the 
Empire to hold the central line of the continent. There is 
indeed n» other form of assurance against a successful invasion 
of Canada by the United States. E. B, O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“AN AUSTRALIAN NAVY” 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—Sir John Colomb’s article, ‘‘ Which Way to an Imperial Navy,” in the 
National Review for June, is a most able and perfectly sound exposition of 
Imperial naval strategy. It would be absolutely faultless and leave nothing 
to be desired in its plain but eloquent statement of indisputable strategic 
facts, if only it did not ignore the human element in the problem ; the crass 
perversity of human nature, which will insist upon introducing silly (?) 
sentiment into questions of Imperial strategy. From childhood onwards the 
love of possession is one of the most masterful sentiments of our nature, and 
our children in Australia have shown that they possess it in a marked degree. 

Young Australia wants something in the shape of a navy which it can call 
“my own.” A rmere toy at first, something to play with, something to learn 
upon, of little or no use at first, but growing rapidly with the energy of a go- 
ahead people into a powerful factor of Imperial defence. 

The small ships proposed by Captain Creswell} will provide the nursery 
furniture with which young Australia will learn the art of handling steam- 
ships under way, either in squadrons or singly; and this, be it remembered, is 
the very bed-rock of naval efficiency. It can be learnt in no other school save 
that of constant practice. The Japanese had it, the Russians had not: and 
even at the risk of infringing the sacred laws of Imperial naval strategy ihe 
Australians must get it, and they must learn it in ships they can call their 
own, and do as they please with, if they are to have a great future on their 
own ocean, and be in a position to defend themselves with their own 
Australian-born manhood, instead of paying us to do it for them. 


C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD, 
Admiral. 


P.S.—Mr. W. H. Kelly’s attack on Captain Creswell, which he calls “a 
reply to Admiral Fitzgerald,” is so obviously dictated by political enmity that 
it calls for no answer from me.—C.C.P.F. 


